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The Melancholy Tale of “Me” 


My Remembrances 
By E. H. SOTHERN. 


This is a volume of autobiographic rem- 
iniscences of the celebrated actor, in the 
pages of which are presented, with an ex- 
traordinary sympathy and skill, most of 
the leaders in the dramatic wur!ld of, say, 
the last half-century, including, of course, 
the author’s famous father. 


Profusely illustrated. $3.50 net. 





A Sheaf 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


Under this title Mr. Galsworthy has 
gathered another volume of his thoughful, 
sympathetic, and beautiful essays and 
sketches—fellows of those which in “The 
Inn of Tranquillity” and “A Motley” have 
attracted to him readers as warmly at- 
tached as those of his fiction. $1.50 net. 





Financial Chapters of 
the War 


By ALEXANDER DANA NOYES, Finan- 
cial Editor of the N. Y. Evening Post. 


An exposition of what actually happen- 
ed on the world’s financial markets when 
the war began; how the belligerent powers 
have raised their stupendous war loans; 
what the depreciation of exchange rates 
on their markets means; how far and why 
New York has displaced London as the 
financial center of the world; what will be 
the financial condition of Europe and 
America after the war. $1.25 net. 


The Sources of Religious 
olan 
By JOSIAH ROYCE. 


This is one of the most characteristic 
books of the late distinguished philosopher, 
as well as the one least technical and most 
sympathetic to the lay mind. 





He reasons for belief in a divine scheme 
of the universe that includes the salva 
tion of man. 

History of the 

Study of Theology 

By CHARLES A. BRIGGS, D.D, Litt.D 


Prepared for publication by his daughter 


EMILIgE Grace Bricos. 
These two volumes contain 
summaries of the life, the 
views, and the educational methods of 
practically every theological thinker of 
importance since Paul. Each 75 cents net. 


succinct 
theological 





Faith Justified by Progress 
By HENRY WILKES WRIGHT, Ph.D., 
Professor of Philosophy in Lake Forest 
College. 
This book traces the evolution of human 
ideals to the present stage in which it set 
as its goal the transformation of our en 


tire material and social environment in 
the interest of the highest spiritual wel- 
fare of every individual. $1.25 net 


SOME SCRIBNER FALL BOOKS 


The Mythical 
of the Gospel 


Ir ternret 
- r 

















Charles Scribner’s 


Fifth 


Sons 





By REV. THOMAS JAMES THORBURN, 
D.D., LL.D., St. Helen’s Down, Hastings, 
England. 

A noteworthy answer to modern doubt 
and disregard for the historical character 
of Christ. $1.50 net 

“ea Varke fF i iy 1) Lrroe 

Hitherto no complete uniform set of th: 
Works of Barrie has been published in 
this country except the Thistle Edition 
sold only by subscription This new set 
of ten volumes, substantially and attrac 
tively bound in leather and sold by the 
volume or by the set, will meet a popular 
demand Leather. 10 vols. Each $1.65 
net. The set in bor, $16.50 net, 

AULD LICHT IDYLLS TOMMY AND —— 

WHEN A MAN'S SINGLEMY 74 Fy atta _ 

, te LITTI Ww rE K ) 

A WINDOW IN THRUMS pony AND WENDY 

rHE LITTLE MINISTER ry HOUR AND 

SENTIMENTAL TOMMY DER TAG 

e's fieler 

By CAROLINE TICKNOR 
A book, based largely upon new material 

of value, devoted to the romance between 

Edgar Allan Poe and Mrs. Sarah Helen 

Whitman, their engagement, its breaking 

et in short, the whole Whitman epi 

sode in Poe's life. Illustrated, $1.50 net 
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FALL BOOKS 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


280 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 





OF TIMELY AND GENERAL INTEREST 


Addresses on Government and Citizenship 

By HONORABLE ELIHU ROOT $2.00 net 
A collection of some forty addresses embodying a 
masterly exposition of the principles of the Consti- 
tution and of the government established by it, of 
the duty of the citizen and the right of amendment. 
Portions devoted to legal procedure show how it 
should be modified in the interest of justice rather 
than the legal profession. 


An Approach to Business Problems 

By A. W. SHAW, Editor of “System.” $2.00 net 
This discussion of the most effective method of at- 
tacking a business problem ranges over the three 
great fields of production, distribution, and adminis- 
tration. In view of the fact that the activities of 
production have been reduced to fairly generally 
accepted standards, the author begins with this phase 
of business and after demonstrating in this known 
and charted field a method of analysis and system- 
atic approach, he shows how the same method could 
be applied to the problems of distribution and ad- 
ministration. 


The Harvard Volunteers in Europe 
Edited by M. A. De W. Howe, A.M. $1.00 net 


First-hand information concerning the present Euro- 
pean war is preserved in these extracts from diaries, 
journals, and letters home. The collection covers 
work in the trenches, in Serbia, with the ambulance 
corps, hospital units, the distributing service, the 
Foreign Legion, and the aviation corps. 


The Religious Thought of the Greeks 

From Homer to the Triumph of Christianity 

By C. H. MOORE, Litt.D., Professor of Latin in Har- 

vard University. $1.75 net 
This history of Greek religious ideas will be of im- 
portance to all who are interested in the ancient 
classical world, in philosophy, and in the history of 
religion. Dealing primarily with the genetic develop- 
ment of the higher phases of religion, it discusses 
also ancient morality, Roman religion, oriental cults, 
and early Christianity. 


Genetics and Eugenics 

By W. E. CASTLE, Professor of Zoology in Harvard 

University. $1.50 net 
A textbook for students of biology and a work of 
reference for animal and plant breeders. The vol- 
ume presents an introduction to the study of genetics, 
designed to outline the guiding principles of the 
new science, its methods of work, and its chief re- 
sults as applied to the improvement of domestic 
animals, cultivated plants, and human society. A 
large number of attractive illustrations add to the 
interest of the work. 





Military Organization and Colonial Policy 
By HONORABLE ELIHU ROOT. $2.00 net 


The present volume deals with the problems which 
may be regarded as the consequence or aftermath of 
the Spanish war of 1898, except such as refer to 
the Chinese Relief Expedition due to the Boxer 
troubles in 1900. The papers hinge upon the con- 
nection of the United States with Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and the Philippines. 


Nichiren: The Buddhist Prophet 
By M. ANESAKI, Litt.D., of the Imperial University 
of Tokio. $1.25 net 


Nichiren, though little known in the West, is one 
of the most interesting figures in the history of 
Japanese Buddhism. The intrinsic interest in his 
life as a reformer of the thirteenth century is 
heightened by the fact that there has been a note- 
worthy revival of his teachings and spirit in modern 
Japan. In an appendix the author discusses the 
Buddhist Theory of Reality. 


Personality in German Literature 
Before Luther $1.25 net 


By KUNO FRANCKE, LL.D., L.H.D., Professor of 
the History of German Culture in Harvard University. 


The main theme of this book is the rise and spread 
of individualism, and its principal subdivisions are: 
Chivalric Minnesong and the Courtly Epic; The 
Great Mystics of the Fourteenth Century; Popular 
Satire and Popular Song of the End of the Middle 
Ages; The Religious Drama of the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury; Erasmus and the Humanist Enlightenment; 
Ulrich von Hutten and the Humanist Revolt. An 
attempt is made to trace in these various forms of 
literary and intellectual life of the centuries pre- 
ceding the Reformation a steady line of transition 
from aristocratic to democratic conceptions of per- 
sonality. 


Adenoids and Tonsils 
By ALGERNON COOLIDGE, M. D. 


No parent or teacher can afford to be without the 
information presented by this little book. Five 
diagrams help to make clear the subject-matter. 


50 cents net 


An Adequate Diet 
By P. G. STILES, Ph.D., of the Harvard Medical 
School. 50 cents net 


A contribution to the growing literature on foods 
and food-values. It constitutes Volume VII of the 
Harvard Health Talks. 
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Text Books 
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For educational institutions 
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354 Fourth Ave. NEW YORK. At Twenty-Sixth St. 
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Seeing America 

BY LOGAN MARSHALL. The earlier editions of this book, which 
describe in delightful style all the important cities and places of scenic 
interest in the United States, were so well received that this new edition 
promises to be one of the most popular of all travel books. $1.25 net 


Poverty and Riches 

BY SCOTT NEARING, Ph.D. Tells why the rich are getting richer 
the poor poorer, shows the vast wealth produced in this country and who 
control it, and proposes a plan to abolish poverty. A great book, built with 
science and conscience; a book of inspiration and counsel for every one 
interested in social justice. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


Fore-Armed ! 

BY CAPTAIN GRANVILLE FORTESCUE. Jhe New York T 
says: “Among the many books that the discussion of preparedness has insti- 
gated, Captain Fortescue’s stands out prominently by reason of the very 
interesting quality of information it offers.” Captain Fortescue describes 
in this book the military systems of all leading nations. He also presents 
a well-considered plan by which an efficient army may be built up. $1.00 net. 


Successful Farming 

By FRANK D. GARDNER, Professor of Agronomy, Penna. State 
College, assisted by 36 leading authorities. A thoroughly practical and 
helpful handbook explaining the latest methods of farming, farm manage 
ment and stock raising as taught in the best agricultural colleges. A reavly 
reference book to counsel and guide the practical farmer in every section 
of the United States and Canada. 400 illustrations. $2.75 net 


Russell H. Conwell: ‘The Man and His Work 


BY AGNES RUSH BURR. The only authorized biography of Dr. 
well. Miss Burr has succeeded admirably in setting forth the story of the 
life of this remarkable religious leader and educator. A book of the 
greatest help and inspiration to Church and Sunday School workers for its 
description of Dr. Conwell’s methods. Contains his famous lecture, “Acres 
of Diamonds.” Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


The Little Children of the Luxembourg 


BY HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS. A charming little gift book by the 
author of “Paris Reborn” and the “New Map of Europe.” How the little 
folk of Paris in their famous playground reflect in their games the noble 
spirit of France is beautifully told and illustrated by captivating pictures. 
50 cents net. 


The Mary Frances First Aid Book 


BY JANE EAYRE FRYER. A delightful and humorous story of Mary 
Frances’s dolls, full of information of lasting value. Tells what to do in 
case of accident or sudden illness, and teaches the value of presence of mind. 
It inspires children with a desire to relieve suffering. It is also a handy 
reference book for adults. Attractively and practically illustrated. $1.00 net. 


The Mary Frances Garden Book 
BY JANE EAYRE FRYER. In a most fascinating story it actually 
teaches children how to grow all their favorite flowers and vegetables—how 
to prepare the soil, plant the seeds, how to care for the plants. It instills an 
appreciation of all Nature. Colored illustrations on every page, and colored 
cut-out gardens from actual photographs. $1.50 net. 


Any Winston book is obtainable through any Bookseller or from the 
Publishers. 
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RECENT AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS 
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| Pu 


PEDAGOGY 


STUDENTS’ TEXT 
BOOK IN THE HISTORY 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


CARIBBEAN INTERESTS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


By CHESTER LLOYD JONES. This 


book treats of the Caribbean interests | OF EDUCATION 


commercially, diplomatically, and | By STEPHEN PIERCE DUGGAN. 
strategically, with an eye to the fu- | $1.25 net. 


ture $2.50 net 
CONTEMPORARY POLI-| THE MIND AND 
oo ITS EDUCATION 


TICS IN THE FAR EAST New Revised Edition. 


Ry STANLEY K. HORNRBECK An 
up-to-the-minute book giving the po- | By GEORGE H. BETTS. This volume 


litical history of China and Japan. | Sives a remarkably clear statement 
$3.00 net. of the elementary truths of psycholo- 


THE TIDE OF ty Ft FA fe 
IMMIGRATION 


$1.25 net. 
By FRANK JULIAN WARNE. 
firet authoritative discussion of 
striction in the light of + eel te 
velopments in Congress Illustr 
$2.50 net. 


PRINCIPLES OF 
AMERICAN STATE 
ADMINISTRATION 


By JOHN MABRY MATHEWS 
analytical and descriptive treatise on 
the organization and methods of ad- 
ministration In the 48 States Ready 
in December, Probably $2.50 net. 


MEDIATION, INVESTI- 
GATION AND ARBITRA- 
TION IN INDUSTRIAL 
DISPUTES 


By GEORGE FE 

DAVID A. McCABE 
study of the work, powers, and pos 
sibilities of commissions for mediating 
and investigating questions arising be 
tween capital and labor. $1.25 net. 


HIGHWAY LAWS OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


By ARTHUR N. JOHNSON, A digest. 
(in preperation.) 


THE SYSTEM OF 
FINANCIAL ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF GREAT 











truths to education, 


™e| THE TEACHING 
-|OF ARITHMETIC 


By PAUL KLAPPER. Basic princt- 
ples governing methods and courses of 
study, and definite practical sugges- 
| tlons for teaching arithmetic. $1.45 
net. 


an| TEACHING CHILDREN 
TO READ 


New Revised Edition. 


By PAUL KLAPPER. A manual of 
| ‘thod designed primarily for teach- 
rs in elementary schools. $1.25 net. 


COMPOSITION AND 
RHETORIC 


By HENRY W. HOLMES and OSCAR 
C. GALLAGHER. $1.00 net. 


PLANE GEOMETRY 


By J. W. A, YOUNG and LAMBERT 
L. JACKSON. $1.00 net. 
PROGRESSIVE 
LESSONS IN ENGLISH 


New Revised Edition. 
By SIDNEY G. FIRMIN. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 





BARNETT and 
An instructive 








T SPELLER 
BRITAIN Ry WILLIAM L. FELTER. Cloth. 
Ry WILLIAM F. WILLOUGHRY, + a — 
WESTAL Ww WILLOUGHBY, . nd | 


SAN0ee McCUNE LINDSAY 


ietion by A. LAWRENCE Low A HISTORY OF THE 
(te preperation.) ‘UNITED STATES FOR 

| SCHOOLS 

|Ry ANDREW ©. McLAUGHLIN and 


CLAUDE H. VAN TYNE, This stand 
ard school history has been divided 


ELL. 


MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS 











T¢ IWN PLANNING FOR into a a a B” 60 cents 
SMALL COMMUNITIES |": °° “%. " ° . 
I HARE ea 8 BIRD, Ja. A y 
seal book full of suggestive Ae THE GREAT WAR 
aoe these ts vaponalble 2 ew 

V or improving 1 ones teady 
in November. $1.00 net. TOMORROW 
E XPE RTS IN By HUGO MUENSTERDERG, aA 

y ‘ > uthbors view o 28 

MUNICIPAL LIFE follow the war. $1.00 nef. 
Fdited by EB. A rite ATRICK. Aj} 

“ lume | he Nati | Municipal | 
ple —— oe ; be o pub lishe “dl socbabiy PAT R I OT S IN THE 
late In the year | MAKING 
MUNICIPAL FINANCE ny JONATHAN F. SCOTT. Out of 
ty RALPU BF. GHORGE A new | the opirtt of the remade French na 
volume in the Nation wl Municipal ltion the author draws a lessen for 
League series, to te blished prob-| us of a bew patriotism Ready ta 

ctober $1.1 50 net, 





ite in the year 








APPLIED SCIENCE 


DESCRIPTIVE 
MINERALOGY 


By WILLIAM SHIRLEY BAYLEY. 
An exhaustive textbook upon the 
composition, use, and origin of the 
minerals. $3.75 net. 


TROPICAL 
AGRICULTURE 


By EARLEY VERNON WILCOX. An 
account of about 350 tropical products 
of peculiar interest and commercial 
importance and an intelligible picture 
of animal life, industry, climate, soil, 
Illustrated. 





and economic conditions. 
$2.50 net. 


HANDBOOK OF SHIP 
CALCULATIONS, CON- 
STRUCTION AND OPER- 
ATION 


By CHARLES 8H. ee 
probably in December. $5.00 


INTRODUCTION TO 
THE DEVELOPMENT 
AND THEORY OF 
TELEPHONE 
APPARATUS 


By GEORGE D. SHEPARDSON. 
Ready tn December. $3.00 net. 


INDUSTRIAL AND 
MANUFACTURING 
CHEMISTRY—Inorganic 


Edited by GEOFFREY MARTIN. A 
practical treatise in two v: plumes, 
prepared by eminent chemists of 
America and G pant Britain. 
I. ready in November. $7.! 


Ready 
net. 


Volume 
50 net. 


INDUSTRIAL GASES 


He G peeee REY MARTIN and others. 
THE SALT AND 
ALKALI INDUSTRY 


By GEOFFREY MARTIN and others. 
$2.50 net 


AIR SCREWS 


By M. A. 8. RAICH. An introdtne- 
tion to the aero-foil theory of screw 
propulsion. $3.75 net. 


MEDICINE 


MONOGRAPHIC 
MEDICINE 


By DRS. BARKER, FUSSELL EILS- 
NER and HEWLETT. Cloth, $37.00 
per set. Half leather, $48.00, 


DISEASES OF INFANCY 
AND CHILDHOOD 


Ry L. EMMETT HOLT, M.D. New 
eighth edition. “loth, $6.00 net, 








PREVENTIVE 
MEDICINE 

By MILTON J. ROSENAU, M.D. A 
completely revised edition. Cloth, 


00 net. 


FOCAL INFECTION 


ey FRANK BILLINGS, M.D. Cloth, 
$2.00 net. 


PRINCIPLES 
AND PRACTICE OF 
MEDICINE 


By SIR WILLIAM OSLER, Bart., 
M.D. A revision of the eighth edition. 
175th thousand. Cloth, $5.50 net. 


A TEXT BOOK OF 
BACTERIOLOGY 

By PHILIP HANSON GISS, M.D., 
and HANS ZINSSER, M.D. The third 
revised edition, Full flexible leathk@ 
$3.75 net. 


MINOR SURGERY 
By EDWARD FOOTE, M.D. 
vision of the fourth edition. 
$5.00 net. 


A re- 
Cloth, 


The above medical works are 
sold by subscription only 


HOME MEDICAL 
ADVISER 


By KENELM WINSLOW. A book of 
practical instruction for all who can- 


not secure immediate aid from a physi- 


cian. $5.00 net. 


RELIGION 


MY SPIRITUAL 
PILGRIMAGE 


By the REV. R. J. CAMPBELL. 
autobiography of one of the most 
eminent clergymen of the present day. 
Ready in November. $2.00 net. 


FAITH IN A 
FUTURE LIFE 


By ALFRED W. MARTIN. This book 
gives the foundation for faith and 
reasons for such belief. Ready in 
October. $1.50 net. 


The 


SPANISH 


MODERNIZANDO 
LA DOCTRINA MONROE 


By Causes H, SHERRILL. Paper. 
50c. net 


TRATADO DE PATOLO- 
GIA INTERNA PARA 
SUO DE MEDICOS 

Y ESTUDIANTES 


Por SIR GUILLERMO OSLER. Two 
volumes. Cloth. $8.00 net. 
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WIND’S WILL 
By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE Ry 0. P. AUSTIN. A revised edition 
love er of France 
Ilwetrated. $1.35 net. 


N. PROFIT AND LOSS 


AMELIA E. BARR. 


young man who starts life wuter | ELIZABETH FRY 


mistaken ideals, but eventually sees ’ 
the tines worth while. Ry LAURA KE. RICHARDS An in 


COMMERCE AND |PLANTATION BIRD 


BUSINESS 
PRINCIPLES OF 
RAILR 
TRANSPORTATION 


By VAN METI &. JOHNSON and T. W. 
-to-the-minute book which deals with 
of railroad transportation 
in a form satisfactory for all readers. 
Illustrated. $2.50 net. 


VOCATIONAL 


By MARTHA YOUNG. Folk-lore and 
the negro legends of the swam 


Conde, $1.50 net. 


THE STORY OF 
THE CIGARETTE 


devoted to the discussion of the uses 
and abuses of the cigarette 


THE MADNESS 


OF PHILIP 
By JOSEPHINE DASKAM yo 2 ISRAEL PUTNAM 


The re-issue of the 
Jo ysephine Daskam Bacon famous, /I- 


book that 





| UNCLE SAM’S SECRETS 






ust after| brought completely up to date. #0 
conta net. 













Historical Biography 






IMustrated. | spiring story of the Thom Mott 
| Osborne of her day $1.25 act 


PAUL REVERE 


Ry BRELLE MOSES. $1.55 net 











| By LOUISE HASBROUKE. $1.35 net, 


| THE HERO OF 









PSYCHOLOGY 


By H. L. HOLLINGWORTH. How to 
determine the capabilities of an in 
dividual by psychological tests. $2.00 


LOVE SONGS THE 
WHOLE WORLD SINGS 


Edited by ALBERT E, WIER. Paper. 
T5e. Mat. 


SACRED MUSIC THE 
WHOLE WORLD LOVES 


ge by ALBERT E. WIER. Paper. 
list. 


literary quality. 
THE SAILOR 
By J. C. SNAITH 


ment of a London guttersnipe, ‘THE HUNTERS OF 


first into a sailor, ani then into 


a ‘THE HILLS 


A group of novels attracting wide ||. 5 ase RARIGES. The ctorr of 
attention because of their Anthony Wayne. $1.35 net 
Indians and Historical 


THE PANAMA CANAL 
AND COMMERCE 


By EMORY R. JOHNSON. 

authoritative and practical volume 

showing the utilitarian uses of the 

er to our mer- 
t. 


ROOTH. A net. 


Feat novel and a great character THE TRAIL OF 
THE WINGED 


By EDWARD C 





THE GIRL PHILIPPA 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. 
the girl Philippa and an American 
cause of the Allies. 


IUustrated. $1.40 net. 


MARY ’GUSTA 


By JOSEPH C. LINCOLN. 


EXPORTING TO 
LATIN AMERICA 


By ERNST B. FILSINGER. 
fully prepared up-to-date reference. 
book on all matters relative to trade 
with South America. $3.00 net. 


FUNDAMENTALS 
OF SALESMANSHIP 


NORRIS A. BRISCO. 
vice to the sales person bebind the 


Ry SARAH GRAND. 
rl rose from a lace 


op to the highest post- | APPOMATTOX 


tion in English society 


THE FIVE-BARRED net. 





“How to be apis though mar || RIVALS FOR THE TEAM 


How to be happy though mar 
- $1.40 net, By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 


THE RISE OF 5 liana 
LEDGAR DUNSTAN T. HAVILAND HICKS, 
By ALFRED TRESSIDER SHEP- || SENIOR 


THE MAGNIFICENT 
ADVENTURE 


EMERSON HOUGH. 
he world’s greatest exploration 
and romance of a very gallant gentle- 
man, IJllustrated. $1.35 net. 





COST ACCOUNTING 
AND BURDEN 
APPLICATION 


: B J. 
study of one of life's failures, a 
man who gave in $125 net. 
vember. $1.50 net 


Ready i No- 








STONY POINT 








The devel } Fiction 







| By JOSEPH A. ALTSHELER, $1.35 








THE MOHAWK CHIEF 
pA EVERETT T. TOMLINSON, $1.30 


How «0 |! THE TREE OF 







$1.50 nef. |) hy JOSEPH A. ALTSHELER, $1.30 






| School Stories 






$1.30 net. 








interesting RAYMOND ELDERDICE. 






BRUCE WRIGHT 


By IRVING WILLIAMS, $1.25 met, 

















EMMY LOU’S ROAD 
TO GRACE 


By CLINTON H. SCOVELL. A state- 





FOR YOUNG READERS Vocational Stories 


y every manufacturer or 








his accountant in analyzing and com- 
ting the cost of doing business. 
eady in October. $2.00 net. 


By GEORGE MADDEN MARTIN. 
Emmy Lou's vision of home life and 
. Bubbles with humor. IJliue- 


Handicraft and Information 


THE BOOK OF 


ELECTRICITY six. om|HARRY DALE, 


ointers about electrical ap- CITY SALESMAN 


every description, how to 
hem. 61.00 eet. By SHERWOOD DOWLING. $1.00 net 


THE CAREER OF 
KATHERINE BUSH 


By ELINOR GLYN. How a self-made 
woman worked her way up the ladder 
of life. Illustrated. $1.30 net. 


PARADISE GARDEN 


By GEORGE GIBBS. 
experiences of a young man raised 
without knowledge of woman or sex. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE PHYSICAL 
BASIS OF SOCIETY 


By CARL KELSEY. A study of the 
general idea of evolution as applied 
to human beings and the development 
of the social — Ready in N 
vember. $2. 


WHALE HUNTING 
WITH GUN AND 


By ROY CHAPMAN ANDREWS. 
vivid picture of whaling as it really 
is to-day. Jilustrated. $2.50 net. 





use and repair them. 


THE BOOK OF 


FORESTRY 
By FREDERICK F. MOON. For the| YEAR BOOK 


amateur who wants to know some 
= of trees and the woods. $1.75 $1.50 net. 


THE TRAVELS 
OF BIRDS 
By {~— os M. CHAPMAN, 40 THE NORFOLK 
RAGO AND GONI BOY SCOUTS 


80 centa net. By MARSHALL JENKINS. $1.35 net. 








HERMIONE 


By DON MARQUIS. A collection of 
delightful satirical sketches showing a 
modern woman's superficial pretence | 
in discussing things of which she 











| By BELLE WILEY. 


MAKING GOOD WITH 
AN INVENTION 


By W. O. STODDARD, Ja. $1.35 net 









Boy Scouts 
THE BOY SCOUTS 











DON STRONG OF 
THE WOLF PATROL 


By WILLIAM HEYLIGER. $1.25 net. 
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THE SCHOOL REVIEW 
A Journal of Secondary Education 
Rotto L. Lyman, Managing Editor. 
With the codperation of Charles H. Judd 
and others of the Faculty of the 
School of Education. 
Subscription, $1.50. 


the School of Education of the University 
of Chicago, the School Review endeavors to 
foster the scientific study of educational 
problems. The purpose of the editors is te 
make the School Review representative of 
the new scientific attitude in the study of 
education. 





The JOURNAL OF GEOLOGY 


A Semi-Quarterly 

Tuomas C. CHAMBERLIN and 
Routun D. SaLisBury. 

With the active collaboration of Samuel 
D. Williston, Stuart Weller, Albert Johann- 
sen, Albert D. Brokaw, Rollin T. Cham- 
berlin. 


Edited by 


Subscription, $4.00. 


Founded in 1893, the Journal of Geology 
has now reached its twenty-third volume. 
Its special efforts are devoted to promoting 
the growth of systematic, philosophical, and 
fundamental geology, and to the education 
of professional geologists. 


THE BOTANICAL GAZETTE 


A Monthly Journal Embracing All 
Departments of Botanical Science 


Edited by JoHun M. CouLTsrR 


With the assistance of Members of the 
Botanical Staff of the University of Chicago, 


Subscription, $7.00. 





Established in 1875, the Botanical Gazette 
is now in its sixty-second volume. It is an 
authority in its fleld, and numbers among 
its contributors eminent foreign botanists, 
by whom it is recognized as the chief me- 
dium for the publication of the results of 
American investigation. 


As an exponent of the ideas and work of | 


THE JOURNAL 
OF POLITICAL ECONOMY | 


Published by the University of Chicago in | 
coéperation with the Western | 
Economic Society. 


Subscription, $3.00. " 


This journal stands as the exponent of 


TheELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
JOURNAL 


Subscription, $1.50. 


The Elementary School Journal is de- 
voted to problems of elementary school 
administration and individual classroom 
needs. Edited by the faculty of the School 


| the latest expert opinions on economic sub- | of Education of the University of Chicago, 
| jects. It contains articles vital and signifi- | 





THE ASTROPHYSICAL 
JOURNAL 


An International Review of Spectroscopy 
and Astronomical Physics 


Edited by Grorncs E. Hats Epwin B. Frost, 
and Henry G. Gate. 


Subscription, $5.00. 


The only periodical in the world devoted 
to astrophysics. Employed by many of 
the most important laboratories in  de- 
acribing their researches. 





cant, which actively influence the political 
and economic thought of the country. 


IMPORTANT 
JOURNALS 


Published by 


THE 
UNIVERSITY 


CHICAGO PRESS 


5807 Ellis Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


Foreign and Canadian 
postage extra 


Clip this coupon and indi- 
cate the journal which inter- 
ests you. Mail with check 
for your subscription. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 


of which Charles H. Judd is the head, it 
bears the stamp of academic authority, of 
high aims, and of wide experience. 





THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 


The Official Organ of the National 
Council of Teachers of English 


JaMes FLeminc Hosic, Managing Editor. 
Subscription, $2.50. 


The English Journal is a monthly maga- 
zine for teachers in both school and college. 
It is devoted to the discussion of all mat- 
ters pertaining to instruction in oral and 
written composition, grammar, reading, 
literature, public speaking, dramatics, etc., 
including the training of teachers and the 
providing of equipment. 





MODERN PHILOLOGY 


A Journal of Research in Modern 
Languages and Literatures 


JoHN M. MANLy, Editor. 
Subscription, $3.00. 


Modern Philology is the medium for the 
publication of articles on the principles 
and methods of criticism, on the interna- 
tional relations of the modern literatures, 
and on general linguistic problems in the 
modern field. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SEMITIC 
LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Founded by William Rainey Harper, formerly Hebraica 
Editor: JoHN Meruin Powis SMITH. 
Coédperating Editors: 


Emil Gustav Hirsch Daniel David Luckenbill 
Ira Maurice Price James Henry Breasted 


Subscription, $4.00. 


This is the only journal in English de- 
voted exclusively to the study of Old Tes- 
tament and Semitic subjects. 





AMERICAN JOURNAL 





THE BIBLICAL WORLD | THE 


A Journal of the Awakening Church 


Suarcer Matruews, Editor. 


OF SOCIOLOGY 


Official Organ of the American 
Sociological Society 
Editors: 

Apion W. Smatu, in General Charge. 
Frederick Starr William I. Thomas 
Marion Talbot Scott E. W. Bedford 

Subscription, $2.00. 


OF THEOLOGY 
A Journal of Critical Theological 
Scholarship | 


Edited by the Divinity Faculty of the Uni- | 
versity of Chicago and Colleagues 
in Allied Departments. | 


= Subscription, $3.00. | 


Subscription, $2.00 


The American Journal of Theology gives | 





The Biblical World is a magazine 
of the hour, contributing to the ad- 
vancement of Bible-study, church 
efficiency, religious education, and re- 
ligious life. 


foremost attention to the latest questions 
on theological importance. It is edited pri- 
marily for the purpose of furnishing a plat- 
form for the discussion of those questions 
which by reason of their freshness and 
immediate importance rightfully claim the 
attention of thinking men of to-day. 


The American Journal of Sociology is a 
clearing-house for original articles of im- 
portance in sociological theory, reports of 
significant movements and experiments, 
extensive book reviews, and bibliographies. 
This is a magazine for the minister as well 


| as for the layman. 
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rofessor 0 eology ect) in 7 = 4 
University, Washington, D. C. | Professor in the ere poy &e =. Principal of the Cincinnati Methodist Train- 
“A book for men and women of the ! ment Interpretation, University of Chicago. | ing School for Christian Workers 
twentieth century who desire to live the | Direct, vivid, popular—a clear, interesting | The first scientific study of handwork 
ideal life in the real world.” I narrative, emphasizing the fact that Chris. | applied to the religious and moral educa 
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a clear and reasonable interpretation of § ment, but the New Testament from Chris growing boys and girls, even to adolescence 
life from the Christian point of view. | tianity. | 
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By Percy H. Boynton 


Associate eee English, University IMPORTANT By Ln 
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The book gives a consecutive, illustrated PUBLICATIONS <unaibeadast eo) oneal i 


account of London, and will appeal to read- The book contains eight chapters, among 
ers who enjoy literature the better as they which are “The Antecedents and Stimuli of 
more clearly understand its original setting. OF Thinking,” “The Existence of the World as 
The work contains 4 maps and 43 other a Logical Problem,” “Some Stages of Log- 
illustrations; also footnotes, lists of illustra- ical Thought,” and “The Logic of Judg- 


tive reading, appendix, and index. ments of Practice.” 
358 pp., 8vo, cloth; $2.00, postage extra; 452 pp., 12mo, cloth; $1.75, postage extra; 
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American Prose The Origin of the Earth 


By Walter C. Bronson By Thomas C. Chamberlain 
Professor and Head of the Department of 


OF 
Professor of English Literature, Brown . &. SS ars *hicag 
University. Geology in the University of Chicago 
Prepared for class-room use as well as A “search for the mode by which the 
earth came into being. ‘ie A further 


for private reading. A 

ft eo com naa a. 4 2 step toward “the final story of the birth of 

Poems,” by the same author. : the earth.”—From the Preface 

750 pp., 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postage extra; Scholarly, scientific, authoritative 
weight, 2 Ibs. 10 oz. 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postage extra 
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The Control of Hunger 


in Health and Disease 
By Anton J. Carlson 
Professor of Physiology in the University 


The Modern Study of 


Literature 


By Richard G. Moulton 
Head of the Department of General Litera- 


ture, University of Chicago. Tear off the title of Chicago 
A guide to the study of all literature, ~ Describing a notable series of experi 
viewed not as special developments, but as you want and mail ments conducted in the physiology of th 


























stomach 

The most extensive work yet published in 
the fleld. 
Of interest to laymen as well as scientists 
5807 Ellis Avenue Price $2.00 net, postage extra 


different manifestations of one universal 
literary current of the ages—from Aristotle 
to Saintsbury. 
544 pp., 12mo, cloth; $2.50, postage extra; 
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A Selected List of New and Important Fall Books 








By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 
YEARS OF MY YOUTH 


A delightful autobiography of youth and young manhood. 
Not only a charming picture of the early beginnings of our 
most distinguished man of letters, but a vivid and graceful study 
of the life of the day in the Ohio town where Mr. Howells grew 
up. In later chapters he pictures the life at the State Capital, 
Columbus, over a half-century ago. 

Crown 8vo. $2.00 net. 


By WOODROW WILSON. 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


“A document of extraordinary interest. . . . By permit- 
ting the publication of this essay at this time he invites general 
comparison of his conduct and his character with the lofty 
standard elaborated in his study. It is the act of a strong and 
courageous man.”"—N. Y. Times. “The whole book is full of 
interest for all who would weigh the President in the light of 
his past utterances."—Philadelphia Evening Telegram. 

16mo. 50 cents net. 


By CHARLES P. STEINMETZ. 
AMERICA AND THE NEW EPOCH 


A constructive book on what lies before this country—and 
what it can become—because of the European war and the 
changed conditions which will present themselves to America, 
politically and industrially, at the close of the war. Mr. Stein- 
metz shows how organization and democracy can go hand in 
hand, how we may achieve German efficiency without copying 
German methods. Mr. Steinmetz’s theory is that the larger the 
trusts become the sooner will come the inevitable new epoch. 

Post 8vo. $1.00 net. 


By ROBERT P. UTTER, Author of “A Guide to Good English.” 


EVERYDAY WORDS AND THEIR USES 


This book explains the meaning and use of a thousand or 
more every-day words and expressions which are frequently 
misused or misunderstood. It is intended to give exactly the 
information most often wanted, and to present it in compact, 
accessible form, without pedantry, formality, or technicality. 

Post 8vo. $1.25 net. 


By A. J. DITTENHOEFER. 
HOW WE ELECTED LINCOLN 


There are two master personalities about whom the world 
is never weary of hearing—Napoleon Bonaparte and Abraham 
Lincoln: and as time goes on it is the great American upon 
whom the larger interest of mankind is centred. Judge Ditten- 
hoefer, who became acquainted with Lincoln during the cam- 
paign of 1860, and is the last living Lincoln Elector, tells of 
his intimate personal association with the man and President. 

Frontispiece. 50 cents net. 


By JAMES W. FISK, Sales Manager of Retail Service and 
Business Systems Department of the Associated Adver- 
tising Cluba of the World. 


RETAIL SELLING 


This book contains the results of large and active business 
experience. He writes to the point, without waste of words, 
presenting succinctly ideas and methods which will be imme- 
diately useful to every man in retail business. 

Post 8vo. $1.00 net. 








By ISAAC F. MARCOSSON and DANIEL FROHMAN. 
CHARLES FROHMAN: Manager and Man 


The authorized life of the great manager, written by those 
who had access to all the papers of Charles Frohman and the 
Empire Theatre. Sir James Barrie has written a Foreword. 
The biography tells in a graphic and human way—with hundreds 
of anecdotes—the story of “C. F.’s” life from his boyhood in 
Ohio to the day of his tragic death on the war-stricken 
“Lusitania.” Many Illustrations. $2.00 net. 


By EDITH O'SHAUGHNESSY. 


A DIPLOMAT’S WIFE IN MEXICO 

“It is an engrossing story that Mrs. O'Shaughnessy has writ- 
ten of the crisis in Mexico and of its aftermath, the occupation 
of Vera Cruz. It is a story tense with anxiety, sober with re- 
sponsibility, cheerful with wit. And there is not a touch of land- 
scape-painting, or of character-drawing, nor a personal detail in 
the narrative that does not in some measure help the reader to a 
truer understanding of and a juster feeling for Mexico. The 
book quite wonderfully enables one to see and feel ‘just how 
things were.’”"—North American Review. Illustrated. $2.00 net. 


By GEORGE B. DAVIS, U.S. A. 


ELEMENTS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 

(Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged by George E. Sherman.) 
The revised edition of the late Gen. Davis's standard work, to 

which much new matter has been added, aims to present a 

comprehensive view of the present-day science of international 

relations brought up to date. Crown 8vo. $3.00 net. 


By GEORGE J. HAGAR. 
PLAIN FACTS ABOUT MEXICO 


Everybody ought to know about Mexico, but very few of us 
do. Here is a book which tells us about the country, the states 
and cities, people, government, resources, and statistics—a con- 
venient, timely summary answering all questions. 

Maps. 50 cents net. 


By FLORENCE HOWE HALL. 
THE STORY OF THE BATTLE HYMN 
OF THE REPUBLIC 


How the song which set a nation singing, and roused its 
patriotism to white heat, came to be written, and how it has 
lived, is told by the daughter of Julia Ward Howe, who wrote 
“The Battle Hymn.” She tells how Lincoln listened to it “with 
a strange glory in his face.” 16mo. 50 cents net. 


By E. V. SHEPARD. 


EXPERT AUCTION 

The author is a recognized authority on the game. This new 
work is the latest word on the game. It gives the full text of 
“Laws of Auction,” copyrighted by the Whist Club, New York, 
and explains in detail every feature of the game as actually 
played by the best players in metropolitan card clubs. The 
book is suited to the needs of the beginner and of the expert. 

12mo. $1.25 net. 


By WALTER KELLOGG TOWERS. 
MASTERS OF SPACE 


The story of the inventors and inventions of message-send- 
ing through space. He pictures the life of Morse and the 
invention and development of the telegraph; the researches of 
Thomson and others which brought the ocean cable; the tele- 
phone; Marconi and the development of wireless telegraphy, 
and the work which has led to the wireless telephone. 

INustrated. $1.25 net. 








FICTION 











By MARGARET DELAND. 
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By SIR GILBERT PARKER. 


THE WORLD FOR SALE 


The New York Times says: “It was a 
daring thing to inject a gypsy quarrel and 
feud into the plans and hopes and love of 
a Canadian captain of industry. But Sir 
Gilbert succeeds triumphantly in his au- 
dacious experiment. The love 
story is treated with delicacy and charm, 
and is notable for its effect of freshness 
and beauty.” 


Illustrated. $1.35 net. 
























By MARK TWAIN. 
THE MYSTERIOUS STRANGER 


A story of the supernatural. Mark 
Twain seems alive again, with his scorn 
of tyranny, mental and physical, and he 
holds up the shortcomings of the human 
race for our laughter or for our tears. 
Whimsical, strange, fascinating, is the 
book—in short, Mark Twain. Against 
the Gothic background of a small Aus- 
trian village in the sixteenth century 
stands the Mysterious Stranger—one of 
the most extraordinary figures Mark 
Twain ever drew. Col. Illus. $2.00 net. 





THE RISING TIDE 


The Boston Transcript says: “Nothing 
in the way of fiction could be more thor- 
oughly of the present day and hour than 
Mrs. Deland's latest novel. In ‘The Rising 
Tide’ she lays bare the restless soul of the 
modern woman who is bound to be man’s 
equal on all things. . In ‘The Ris- 
ing Tide’ Mrs. Deland has written a novel 
that is very close to human nature.” 


Illustrated. $1.35 net. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS OF 


THE CENTURY CO. 
















Fiction 


By William Dean Howells 

An epic of our American pioneer civilization; the 
matured work of the most celebrated living Amer- 
ican novelist. Illustrations by Henry Raleigh. Price 
$1.35 net. (Ready October 26th.) 


A Country CHRONICLE 
By Grant Showerman 


A unique contribution to our literature; a living 
picture of American farm life as seen through the 
eyes of a boy of ten. Does for American life what 
Tchekhov and some of the other great Russians have 
done for Russia. 33 pictures by George Wright. 
Price $1.50 net. (Already issued.) 


OLGA BARDEL 


By Stacy Aumonier 


The story of the development and career of a 
strange, beautiful, and fascinating woman, who is 
also a great musical genius. Price $1.35 net. (Al- 
ready issued.) 


GULLIVER THE GREAT 


And Other Dog Stories 
By Walter A. Dyer 

“A truly delightful and excellent book for both 
old and young readers. It should have wide popu- 
larity..—New York Times. Illustrated. Price $1.35 
net. (Already tssued.) 


Non-Fiction 


By Hazel H. Adler 

A survey of the remarkable work being done by 
contemporary American craftsmen in pottery, weav- 
ing, interior decoration, etc. 46 illustrations, 8 pages 
in full color. Price $3.00 net. (Ready October 26th.) 


THE PossiBLE PEACE 


By Roland Hugins 

A penetrating study of world politics, pointing 
out clearly and precisely a road to peace among 
the nations. The book combines a cool analysis 
of facts with an ardent conviction that permanent 
peace is the goal toward which mankind should 
strive. Price $1.25 net. (Ready October 26th.) 


War AND LAUGHTER 


By James Oppenheim 


A striking new volume of poems by the author of 
“Songs for the New Age.” Price $1.25 net. (Ready 
October 26th.) 


THE NiGHT COURT AND OTHER VERSE 
By Ruth Comfort Mitchell 


Poems informed by the spirit of communal sym- 
pathy and social purpose. Price $1.00 net. (Already 
issued.) 








TRAMPING THROUGH MEXICO, 
GUATEMALA, AND HONDURAS 


By Harry A. Franck 


“Probably the most trustworthy first-hand account 
of conditions in the interior of Mexico that has yet 
been written.”"—New York Times. 88 illustrations 
from photographs. Price $2.00 net. (Already issued.) 


TRENCHING AT GALLIPOLI 
By John Gallishaw 


Thrilling personal narrative of a Harvard man 
soldiering with the ill-fated Dardanelles expedition 
16 photographs. Price $1.30 net. (Already issued.) 


With SERBIA INTO EXILE 
By Fortier Jones 


The tragic story of the Serbian flight into exile 
“An exceptionally reliable, realistic, and thrilling ac- 
count.”—Boston Transcript. 32 illustrations. Price 
$1.60 net. (Already issued.) 


Our EASTERN QUESTION 
By Thomas F. Millard 


An authoritative summing-up of the Japanese 
American peril and its relation to China. “One of 
the most important books of the year.”—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger 


pages. Price $3.00 net. 


+] 
Society's MISFITS 
By Madeleine Z. Doty 

The inside story of life in prisons and reforma 
tories; with an Introduction by Thomas Mott 
Osborne. [Illustrated from photographs. Price $1.25 
net. (Already issued.) 


Our NATION IN THE BUILDING 


By Helen Nicolay 


A wonderfully picturesque, witty, and accurate 
re-presentation of the romance of our early history, 
1783-1861. Illustrated Price $2.50 net. (Ready 
October 26th.) 


THE GOLDEN Book 
OF THE Dutch NAVIGATORS 


By Hendrik Willem van Loon 


A graphic re-telling of the romantic stories of the 
adventurous Dutch navigators of old. 70 illustra 
tions from old prints. Price $2.50 net. (Already 
issued.) 


WILSON AND THE IssuES 
By George Creel 


The President’s achievements in 
statesmanship and policies for the future 


(Already issued.) 


constructive 
Frontis- 


| piece portrait. Price 6™ cents net. (Already issued.) 





32 illustrations, 26 appendices, 543 | 









Send for the 1916 Century Illustrated Holiday Catalogue of Books 
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A Selection from The Putnams’ Fall List 


NOTE >” 
All Prices Net 


The National 
History of 
France 


Edited by 

Fr. Funck-Brentano 

With an Introduction by J. E. 
C. Bodley. To be completed in 
6 vols 8°. Each, $2.50 


Each volume is complete in it- 
self, for the period it covers. 


English Influence on 
the United States 


W. Cunningham, D.D.,F.B.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and Archdeacon of Ely. 
Ss’. Sae 


The American Plan 


of Government 

By Charles W. Bacon, A.B., 
Harvard, Assisted by Frank- 
lyn S. Morse, A.B., A.M., Har- 
vard. With an ‘introduction 
by George Gordon Battle, 
A.B., Univ. of Va. 8°. $2.50. 


On the Art 
of Writing 


By Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
12°. $1.50. 


The Cambridge Book 
of Poetry for Children 


Compiled by Kenneth Grahame 


Author of “Dream Days,” “The 
Golden Age,” “Wind in the 
Willows,” etc. Crown 8°. Pic- 
ture End Papers. $1.50. 


The Greek House 
By Bertha Carr Rider 


Classical Tripos, Cambridge; 
M.A., D.IAtt., London, 8". 63 
Plana. $3.26. 


The Seven Wonders 
of the Ancient World 


By Edgar J. Banks 
“Biamya.” 12°. 34 
$1.50. 


futhor of 
Illustrations and a Map. 


The Home Care of 
Consumptives 
By Roy L. French 


12°. 27 INustrations. $1.00. 
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The space available in this issue is wholly inadequate for a complete list 
of our new books. A descriptive catalogue of all of our Fall Publications 
will be gladly sent upon request. 


VOLUMES NOW READY 
The Century of the Renaissance. By Louis Barrtirot, 
Author of “‘The Duchesse de Chevreuse.’’ 


A lucid and lively narrative of events from the death of Louis XI. in 1483 
to that of Henri IV. in 1610. 
The Eighteenth Century in France. By Casimir STRYIENSKI. 

Seventy-four years of the eighteenth century are covered by this volume 
—from the accession of Louis XV. in 1715 to the meeting of the States-Gen- 
eral in 1789. 
The French Revolution. By Louis MADELIN. 

With this volume the author won the distinction which is the blue 
riband of history prizes, the Grand Prix Gobert of the French Academy. 


VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 

The Middle Ages. By Fr. FuNcK-BRENTANO. 
The Great Century. By Jacques BOULENGER. 
The Empire. by Louris MADELIN. 


These chapters, though showing the close connection between English 
and American life, emphasize the fact that from the first there have been 
divergences between English institutions as they were maintained and devel- 
oped in the Old Country, and the similar social elements as transplanted and 
moulded by the environment of a New World and the experience it afforded. 


This voiume presents the Constitution as a logical whole with the amend- 
ments dealt with in connection with the clauses which they alter or supersede. 
“Mr. Bacon traces the development of the United States plan of govern- 
ment from the earliest Colonial days in an exceptionally interesting manner 
- .« not only is it sound in relation of fact, but so humanly interesting that 

it will prove a delightful library companion.”—Daily Argus. 


“With nerve and in untrammelled manner ‘Q’ declares that the Art of 
Writing is a living business; that Literature is not a mere Science, to be 
studied, but an Art, to be practiced; and easily Britain can resign to other 
nations all the secondary fame to be picked up by commentators, if, with the 
a given by native exemplars, her breed persists in striving to write 
well.”— World. 


This volume is compiled for children and not about them. Mr. Grahame 
has made his collection chiefly one of lyrical verse, because, as he says, “As 
an introduction to English Poetry there is no better portal than this.” 

The volume is indexed by authors and first lines; the contents are 
classified. 


The rich nature of the recent evidence furnished by discoveries in Crete, 
Greece, and Asia Minor, on the subject of the Greek House of the earliest and 
latest periods, has given fresh impetus to the study. The articles on the sub- 
ject are, however, scattered throughout a host of archeological periodicals in 
all languages, many of which are not even accessible to the student. Miss 
Rider’s volume is the first continuous history or summary of the evidence 
and of the deductions drawn from it. 


Everybody has encountered scores of times the phrase “the seven won- 
ders of the ancient world,” and has as often let it fall trippingly from the 
tongue. Yet how few people can to-day rehearse the seven—these seven won- 
ders that awed ages which produced the civilizations of Greece and of Rome. 
Edgar J. Banks describes and places them in their proper setting of history 
by sketching the times and conditions that produced them. 


In understandable language the author sets forth truthfully and con- 
scientiously that hope and encouragement, combined with sound advice, which 
are essential to improvement in all tubercular cases. The instructions are be 
clear, not only as to how to avoid acquiring tuberculosis, but how to avoi 
giving it to others. 


YORK LONDON 
2NEW YOR’. G. P. Putnam’s Sons 2 Bedford St. 
Juet Weet of Sth Ave. 
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Early Fall Publications of 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


209 Elm Street, New Haven, Conn. 280 Madison Avenue, New York City 








Woman’s Suffrage by By H. ST. GEORGE TUCKER. The issue between Hughes and 


Wilson on this subject makes Mr. Tucker’s book of crucial interest 
$1.35 net, postpaid. 





Constitutional Amendment 














Pepys on the Restoration Stage Edited, with an Introduction, by HELEN McAFEE. A_ compilation 


which shows how really remarkable was Pepys’s familiarity with the 
Restoration stage, actors, playwrights and audiences. $3.00 net, postpaid 














The Beginnings of Yale By EDWIN OVIATT. Illustrated by 105 pen-and-ink sketches by | 


Theodore Diedricksen, Jr. Easy-going chronicles of the beginnings of 
Yale, if one refers, not to the writer’s but to the reader’s share in 
them. $3.50 net, postpaid. 














The Book of the Yale Pageant Edited by GEORGE H. NETTLET( DN. Contains a scenario of the 


Pageant, to be presented in the Yale Bowl on October 2lst, supple- 
mented by articles illustrating Yale’s history. 20 illustrations. $1.00 
net; postage 10 cents extra. 























Edited by FRANKLIN B. DEXTER. A compilation of the more im- 
portant documents relating to the history of Yale, of a date earlier than 
that of the present Charter of May, 1745. $4.00 net, postpaid. 


Documentary History 





of Yale University 











Made by James Birket in his Voyage to North America, 1750-1751 
(Yale Historical Publications, Manuscripts and Edited Texts, Vol 
IV.) $1.00 net, postpaid. 


Some Cursory Remarks 














~ "© 


i | 
By WILLIAM A, ROBINSON, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Political | 
Science, Washington University. (Yale Historical Publications, Mis- 
cellany, Vol. IIT.) $2.00 net, postpaid. 


Jeffersonian Democracy in 


New England 

















e - A translation of “L’Annonce Faite a Marie,” by Paul Claudel, made by 
The Tidings Brought to Mary LOUISE MORGAN SILL. Characterized by the London Nation as 
“that rare thing, a piece of genuine literature.” $1.50 net, postpaid 




















An Epic in Homespun. By FREDERICK E. PIERCE. Like all of Mr 
Jordan Farms Pierce’s poetry, deep and sincere in emotion and intellectually satisfying 


beside. $1.00 net, postpaid 








ny 





And Other Poems. By JAMES H. WALLIS. “An individual and new 
The Testament of note in contemporary American poetry.”—William Stanley Braithwaite 


ili 1 1.00 net, tpaid. 
William Windune $1.00 net, postpai 
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“NEW CROWELL BOOKS, 1916 





FICTION 
L. H. Hammond—IN THE GARDEN OF DELIGHT. 
This is a chant of young love. Its characters are 
simple country folk well delineated and full of hu- | 


man interest. I2mo, net, $1.00. 


Oliver Huckel—A DREAMER OF DREAMS. Being 


a new account of the unusual romance of Will Penn | 


the Quaker. Illustrated, 12mo, net, $1.25. 
Rudyard Kipling—INDIAN TALES. Pocket size 


complete in four volumes, with frontispieces by | 


| Charles Dickens—CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Complete 


Frank T. Merrill. 
leather, $4.00. 


Boxed, cloth, per set, $2.00; 


JUVENILE 


Frank Cole—PICTURE BIRTHDAY BOOK FOR 
GIRLS AND BOYS. With 12 illustrations in color. 
16mo, cloth, net 50 cents; leather, 75 cents. 

Daniel DeFoe—ROBINSON CRUSOE. Complete 
edition With 210 illustrations by Gordon Robinson. 
8vo, net, $1.25. 

Lilian Gaskk—STORIES ABOUT BEARS. Illustrated 
in color. 8vo, net, $1.00. 

Henry Gilbert-—BOYS’ BOOK OF PIRATES. With 
12 illustrations and colored wrapper. 8vo, net, $1.50. 

STORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. With 12 illus- 
trations and colored wrapper. 8vo, net, $1.50. 

Maude M. Hankins—DADDY GANDER RHYMES 
(trademark). A companion book to “Mother Goose.” 
Illustrated by Walker. 8vo, net, 50 cents. 

G. A. Leask—HEROES OF THE GREAT WAR, or 
Winning the Victoria Cross. Illustrated, 12mo, net, 
$1.50. 

Nellie M. Leonard—THE GRAYMOUSE FAMILY: 
The Adventures of “Uncle Squeaky” and “Limpy 
Toes.” Illustrated by Walker. 8vo, net, 50 cents. 

Edwin L. Sabin—THE BOY SETTLER or Terry in 
the New West. Describes events in Kansas territory 
in emigrant days (1857-1858). Full of excitement 
and valuable information. 8vo, net, $1.00. 

Johanna Spyri—THE ROSE CHILD. Translated by 
Helen B. Dole. Illustrated in color by Charles Cope- 
land. 8vo, net, 50 cents. 

H. G. Tunnicliff—A CHILD’S PILGRIM’S PRO- 
GRESS. Simplified for children, with all the adven- 
tures retained. Illustrated in color, 12mo, net, 75 
cents. 

Harold F. B. Wheeler—BOY’S LIFE OF LORD 
KITCHENER. With color frontispiece, 15 black 
and white illustrations and attractive wrapper. 8vo, 
net, $1.50. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Montrose J. Moses—THE LIFE OF HEINRICH 
CONRIED. &vo, illustrated, net, $2.50. 





HYGIENE 
Chas. R. Brown—THE HEALING POWER OF 
SUGGESTION. Packed with direct hints and sug- 


gestions for the strengthening of one’s mental pro- 
cesses. I2mo, net, 25 cents. 

Luigi Cornaro—DISCOURSES ON THE SOBER 
LIFE. A famous and sensible book on the art of 
living to a ripe old age. I2mo, net, 25 cents. 


DAINTY GIFT BOOKS 


in five volumes with colored frontispieces, pocket 
size, boxed, cloth, per set, net, $1.75; leather, $2.50. 

Charlotte Eaton—A LAST MEMORY OF ROBERT 
LOUIS STEVENSON. A charmingly written 
sketch, notable for its delightful personal quality. 
I2mo, net, 50 cents. 

E. W. Helms—REFLECTIONS OF A CORNFIELD 
PHILOSOPHER. Epigrams and bits of wisdom to 
chuckle over and profit by. 8vo, net, 50 cents; 
leather, $1.00. 

Omar Khayyam—RUBAIYAT. 
craft binding, boxed, net, $1.50. 


BUSINESS BOOKS 


O. S. Marden—“‘SELLING THINGS.” 12mo, net, 
$1.00. Sales managers will welcome this book. It 
can be used as the basis of weekly sales talks, or, 
sent as a gift, it will be a guide and an inspiration 
to the men on the road. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


Robert A. Armstrong—MASTERING THE BOOKS 
OF THE BIBLE. 12mo, net, $1.25. 

Charles E. Jefferson—QUIET TALKS WITH THE 
FAMILY. A plea for the simpler virtues of life. 
12mo, net, $1.00. 

Bertha Pratt King—THE WORTH OF AGIRL. An 
essay on the position of woman in modern life 
(Worth While Series). Net, 25 cents. 

Christian D. Larson—NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE 
SUCCESS. A thoughtful exposition of the main- 
springs of success. 16mo, net, 50 cents. 

IN THE LIGHT OF THE SPIRIT. The answer to 
questions beng asked by almost every one at the 
present time. Net, $1.00. 

MY IDEAL OF MARRIAGE. An elevating book. 
Should be in every family. Net, 50 cents. 

Orison S. Marden—MAKING LIFE A MASTER- 
PIECE. 12mo, net, $1.00. 

THE VICTORIOUS ATTITUDE. Most of us need 
to have our self-confidence stimulated, and Dr. 
Marden stimulates it. He is a soul doctor; put 
yourself in his hands. 12mo, net, $1.00. 


Illustrated, leather- 








THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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35 WEST 32D STREET 








Oxford University Press American Branch 7%) 


NEW YORK eS. 








Shakespeare’s England 
Being an account of the life and manners of his age. By 
thirty-eight collaborators, including Robert Bridges, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, W. Archer, W. J. Lawrence, D. Nichol 
Smith. Edited by C. T. Onions. Two vols. Med. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. xriv+1156, with many illustrations. Net, $10.00 
“An unparalleled tribute.”"—Times (London). 
“Incontestably the most important book of the year.”— 
New Statesman. 
“The most noteworthy of the literary memorials.”— 
Scotsman. 
“We cannot too strongly commend this book to every reader 
of Shakespeare.”—Spectator. 


Oxford University Roll of Service 1914-1916 
Edited by E. S. Craia. Second Edition, revised, 1916, with 
supplementary list of Oxford men mentioned in Sir Douglas 
Haig’s dispatch of April 30, 1916. 8vo, paper, pp. 326. 85c. 
THE OXFORD ROLL OF SERVICE is an attempt to pro- 

vide some permanent record of those members of the Univer- 

sity who have given their services for the defence of their 
country during the present war. 


The Oxford Song Book 
Collected and arranged by P. C. Buck. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
viii+211. $1.75 
Words only. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii+151. 50c. 
The music is arranged easily in two staves, so that almost 
all the best songs of which Great Britain can boast may be 
sung in chorus by any company which includes one pianist of 
mediocre ability. 


The*Book of Sorrow 
Being poems by 270 Authors, chosen and arranged by 
A Macphail. Cr. 8vo, cloth, gilt top. $2.75 
Fcap. 8vo, Oxford India Paper Edition, cloth, gilt top. $3.50 
A Book of Verse, uniform with the “Oxford Books of Verse,” 
in the outset designed for private luxury, now offered as a 
comfort to other hearts. Captain Macphail, who is with the 
R. A. M. C., Canadian Division, dates his preface from Flanders. 


The Battle of Jutland Bank, 
May 31-June 1, 1916 


The Dispatches of Admiral Sir John Jellicoe and Vice 

Admiral Sir David Beatty. Edited by C. Sanrorp Terry. 

Extra Fcap. 8vo, paper, pp. 95. 25c. 

The official dispatches of the two commanders as transmit- 
ted to the Admiralty. 


The International Crisis: 
The Theory of the State 


Lectures delivered in February and March, 1916, by Louise 
Creicnuton, A. D. Linpsay, H. RASHDALL, and others, at 
Bedford College for Women. With an opening address by 


Viscount Bryce. 8vo, cloth, pp. 163. $1.50 
A Treatise on the Circle and Sphere 
By J. L. CooripGe. 8vo, cloth, pp. 603. $6.75 


An attempt, perhaps the first, to present a consistent and 
systematic account of the various theories of the circle and 
sphere. 


The Village Gods of South India 
By the Right Rev. Henry Wuirteneapd. (The Religious Life 
of India Series.) Eztra Fcap. 8vo, cloth, pp. 172. 85c. 
The first of a new series of books, on the leading forms 
which religious life has taken in India. Nearly a score of 
books are prepared or in preparation. Fully illustrated and 
indexed, with a glossary. 





A Book of Homage to Shakespeare 
Edited by Israri Gortancz, Honorary Secretary of the 
Shakespeare Tercentenary Committee, 1916. Med. 4to, 
cloth, pp. 588, with nine illustrations. Net, $8.00 
“A splendid tribute worthy of the occasion and of the man 
in whose honor it is produced.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“A most sumptuous, artistic, and handsome volume.”— 
Daily Chronicle. 
“A very stately and memorable volume, quite the most 
remarkable of its kind in existence.”—Observer. 


Shakespeare After Three Hundred Years 


By J. W. Mackatt, The Annual Shakespeare Lecture, 1916 
8vo, paper, pp. 22. 25c. 
(British Academy Publication.) 


A Practical Introduction to French 


By L. H. ALeExanper. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. rri+-355. $1.00 

Intended for the first and second years in high schools and 
for the first year in colleges. 

“I consider it one of the best French grammars.”’—Prof. 


Timothy Cloran, University of Oregon. 

“Without fault, an excellent book which I hope will meet 
with the success it deserves.”—Prof. J. Lustrat, University « 
Georgia. 


Handwork and Social History 


By E. Strevinson. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 112, with 95 iliustra 

tions. 85c. 

A handbook for teachers picturing scenes from early and 
medizval history, and showing how they may be reproduced 
by children. 


David Copperfield 
By Cuartes Dickens, with forty illustrations by “Phiz.” 
Edited with introduction and notes by E. Kissurewurrsk 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, pp. 1044. 85c. 


A George Eliot Reader 
Compiled by E. B. Couttins. Cr. 8vo, paper boards, 
pp. 186. 40c. 
The object of this book is to stimulate a wider reading of 
this author, particularly among young people. 


Sohrab and Rustum, an Episode 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Edited by W. J. CUNNINGHAM PIKE, 
with a life of the poet by A. T. Quitter-Coucn. Cr. 8vo, 
paper, pp. 48. 25c. 


The Numbered Sections in 
Old English Poetical MSS. 


By H. Brapiey. Roy. 8vo, paper, pp. 24. 50c. 

(British Academy Publication.) 

A consideration of the theory that the selections headed 
with Roman numerals in the MS. of Beowulf represent the 
contents of the loose leaves or sheets of parchment on which 
the poem was written before it was transcribed into a regular 
codex. 


The Character and History of Pelagius’ 
Commentary on the Epistles of St. Paul 


By A. Soutrr Roy. 8vo, paper, pp. 36, 3 facsimiles. 85c. 
(British Academy Publication.) 
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Some Interesting New Books 





By W. Morton Fullerton 
Author of “Problems of Power,’’ ete. 
A careful and gravely concerned student of politics. Formerly foreign 


correspomlent of the London Times. 


HESITATIONS 


An account of the Indecisions and vacillations of the U. 8. Government in 
regard to the war. Mr. Fullerton shows how this country has lost caste 
among all the nations of the world and asserts that the U. 8. Government has 
never grasped even the fringes of the significance of the World War to this 


country. Net $1.25 





By Selma Lagerlof 
Author of “‘Jerusalem,”’ “The Wonderful Adventurcs of Nila,’’ etc. 
The only woman to receive the Nobel prize for Literature, and one of 
the eighteen immortals of the Swedish Academy. 


THE EMPEROR OF PORTUGALLIA 


Her latest novel is the story of a Swedish ‘‘Pére Goriat.’’ It is a poignant 
tale of the alchemy of fatherhood which transformed the base metal of 
selfishness into a golden vessel which retained its splendor throughout events 
which did much to tarnish its surface. Translated by Velma Swanston 
Howard. Net $1.50 


By Major F. C. Bolles and Capts. E. 





By Kathieen Norris 


Author of ‘The Story of Julia Page,”’ “‘Moth- B Si H h Cliff rd 
Aprlfnarnn calle een Gf 


: 1 
have lived at a Malayan court; have shared the life of the PsoPy | Introduction by Maj.-Gen. Hugh L. Scott, 


er,”’ “Saturday's Child,”’ etc. 


THE HEART OF RACHAEL 


oe . . last them. 
In some respects this is the strongest and and I have fought with = A jungie-dwelling Sakai and 
introduction to 


THE FURTHER SIDE OF SILENCE 


explains why this book of strange tales of wy? YES - 

“ world as thrilli and as little known as was a oO 

Author of “The Idyl of Twin Fires,” etc. § jing’s first ~—~4 It is & book filled with wonder, and with an soldier as well as to the civilian who wishes 
exquisite, wild beauty. Net #1.35 


the downtrodden abo 


best balanced story the author has written.’"’ 
Semang.'’—This from 


~The Outlook. 
“It is most readable fiction, vivid, full of 
movement and emotions.’'"—New York Tribune, 
Frontispiece. Net $1.35. 


By Walter Prichard Eaton 


THE BIRD HOUSE MAN 


“A delightful story full of binis, flowers ; 
aml New England folks. Should appeal to By Paul Wilstach 
these who love birds and gardens and the Closely associated with Mr. 
out-ofsloors, But, primarily, its appeal will 
be for those who, like St. Augustin in his Lawrence Washington. 
youth, are ‘in love with love.’ "'"—The Man 
cheater Mirror. 
Iliuatrated, Net $1.35, 


By Stewart Edward White 
Author of “The Gray Dawn,"’ “Gold,” eto, 


THE LEOPARD WOMAN 


The Davenport Democrat and Leader says: 
‘Stewart Edwanl White, whose story, ‘The 
Leopard Woman,’ Is one of the best pleces 


—New York Sun, 





Dodge, custodian of Washington's 
Home for the Ladies’ Mount Vernon Society, am) friend of Mr. 


MOUNT VERNON 


“A vivid picture of life in those far off Colonial and early 
republican times, as reflected in the old and honored mansion. A 
book which deserves to have been made and deserves to be read."’ 


Contains many interesting and hitherto unpublished facts. 
48 ilustrations. Net $2.00. Pe de Luwe (203 copies). Net | -+yfa Pettingill’ alias ‘‘The Mixer "’ in “Rug- 
0.00. 


Cc. Jones and J. 8. Upham 


Chef of Staff, U. 8. A. 


Authoritative information on Use and Care 
of Arms and Equipment, Sanitation, Entrench- 
ing, Signaling, Scouting, etc., fully covered 
in simple, non-technical language. 

“Cannot be recommended too highly to the 


to become informed on the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of soldiering.”"—Ohio State 
Journal, Columbus. 
Handy Fit-the-pocket size. Iliustrated. 
Net $1.0v. 


By Harry Leon Wiison 


Author of “Ruggles of Red Gap,’’ “‘Bunker 
Bean,”’ etc. 


SOMEWHERE IN 
RED GAP 


The thousands who so abundantly enjoyed 


gles’’ will here find her the same combination 
of tender-hearted woman and hail-fellow-well- 








of current fiction, knows his Africa like a 
book, so that his novel, besides being re- 
markable as a story, gives one an intimate 


look-in upon the almost unknown portion of DOUBLEDA Y, PAGE & CO., 


that continent of which he told in his recent 
book, “The Rediscovered Country.’ "’ 


Iliuatrated. Net $1.35. 





GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 


met. 

“Extremely funny, with the fun that will 
make the reader laugh out loud. It is a 
thoroughly entertaining book.’’—New York 


Sun, 
Tltustrated. Net $1.35. 


















LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS 








NEW BOOK BY PRINCIPAL FORSYTH. 
THE CHRISTIAN ETHIC OF WAR. 


By the REV. P. T. FORSYTH, MA., D.D., Principal of Hackney 

College. 8vo. Pp. x+196. $2.00 net. 

“It is a vigorous and manly essay; the writer states his opin- 
ions with a refreshing absence of qualification. ... . Dr. 
Forsyth 1s a whole-hearted patriot.”"—T'he Times, London. 

“A book so stimulating will certainly beget echoes and imita- 
tions; but it is difficult to conceive that it will readily be sur- 
passed either in its mastery of its subject, its clarity of thought, 
or its force of expression.”—Outlook, London. 


NATURE, MIRACLE AND SIN: A Study of St. Augustine’s Con- 

ception of the Natural Order. The Pringle Stuart Lectures for 1914 
By T. A. LACEY, M.A. 8vo. Pp. xiv+166. $2.00 net. 

“We greatly desire to leave with our readers the impression 
that this is both a delightful and a deeply instructive book. If 
we have not succeeded in doing that, we have failed to make them 
see it as we have seen it ourselves."—The Athenwum, London. 


PRINCIPLES OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING AND THEIR 
APPLICATION. 


By GILBERT KAPP, M.LC.E., Professor of Electrical Engineer- 
ing In the University of Birmingham; Past President of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers. Vol. 1. Principles of Elec- 
trical Engineering. With Illustrations. &8vo. Pp. xii+-356. 
$4.25 net. Just Ready. 


A FRENCH MOTHER IN WAR TIME. 

Being the Journal of Madame EDOUARD DRUMONT. Translat- 
ed by GRACE E. BEVIR. Crown 8vo. Pp. xii+-167. $1.00 net. 
The writer of this frank and simple narrative is the wife of 

the famous Anti-Semite, but the young airman son, to whom she 

is devotedly attached, ts the child of a first marriage. The volume 

consists of her diary from July, 1914, to August, 1915. 

“This is a book which may disengage itself from the mass of 
war books. It gives an enlightening glimpse of the French war- 
time mind and temper.”"—The Times, London. 





THE ADMINISTRATION OF INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES. 
By EDWARD D. JONES, PH.D., Professor of Commerce and 

Industry in the University of Michigan. Large crown &8vo. 

About 460 pages. Ready Soon. 

This book presents first-class practice in the administration of 
industrial enterprises, especially the manufacturing industry. The 
major topics, in order of their presentation, are: The problem of 
equipment, the formation of an administrative organization, the 
adjustment of the relations of labor and capital, and the proc- 
ess of mercantile distribution. Effort has been made to trace the 
application of the scientific method in industry, and to point out 
the efficiency and the charm of an economic policy based upon 
welfare and service. 


READINGS IN THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE U. S. 
By E. L. BOGART, Ph.D, and C. M. THOMPSON, Ph.D., of the 

Department of Economics, University of Illinois. Large crown 

8vo. 890 pages. $2.80. 

The purpose of this book is to provide material supplementary 
to the more systematic text-book and lectures. It is not limited 
to use with any particular text, and it should be valuable in pre- 
senting some phases of our development which do not always 
find place in political histories. 


ENGLISH PROSE: A Series of Related Essays for the Discussion 


and Practice of the Art of Writing. 

Selected and Edited by W. ROE, University of Wisconsin, and 
G. R. ELLIOTT, Bowdoin College. Crown 8vo. 487 pages. $1.50. 
This book presents, for college use, nine related groups of es- 

says, each dealing with a different phase of life beginning with 

character and personality, and concluding with art and literature. 


RULER AND COMPASSES. 
By H. P. HUDSON, M.A., Sc.D. With diagrams. 147 pages. 
12mo. $1.80 net. 
This book contains actual constructions illustrating how to 
carry out any Euclidean construction with one fixed circle and a 
ruler, or else with compasses only. 








PUBLISHED 
BY 











Longmans, Green, & Co. 


Fourth Ave. and 30th St. 
New York 
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KDUCATION BY 
EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


More than 7000 prominent Educators, Lawyers, Clergymen, 
Doctors and men and women of note all over the countr 
recently voted on the 734 volumes now published in EVERY- 
MAN'S LIBRARY and selected the following: 


ONE HUNDRED MOST POPULAR BOOKS 


Holmes. Autocrat of the Breakfast 


Shakespeare, (3 vol.) Aurelius, Meditations 
Bible. (6 vol.) Burns, Poems and Songs Table 
Dickens. David Copperfield Eliot. Adam Bede Andersen, Fairy Tales 
Hugo. Les Misérables. (2 vol.) Arabian Nights Eliot. Romola 
Everyman's Encyclopaedia. (12 vol.) Lytton. Last Days of Pompeii Dickens. Oliver Twist 
Scott. Ivanhoe. Dumas. Three Musketeers Virgil. The Aeneid 
Bunyan. Pilgrim’s Progress Macaulay. History of England. (3 vol.) Cellini. Autobiography 
Thackeray. Vanity Fair Poe. Tales Spencer. Essays on Education 
Dante. Divine Comedy Bulfinch. The Age of Fable Thoreau. Walden 
Homer. Iliad A’Kempis. The Imitation of Christ Dickens. Old Curiosity Shop 
Plutarch’s Lives. (3 vol.) Lamb. Essays of Elia Epictetus. Moral Discourses 
Palgrave. Golden Treasury Thackeray. Henry Esmond Mctley. Dutch Republic. (3 vol.) 
Longfellow. Poems Carlyle. Sartor Resartus Austen. Pride and Prejudice 
Tennyson. Poems. (2 vol.) Ruskin. Sesame and Liles Hawthorne. House of Seven Gables 
Emerson. Poems Dumas. Count of Monte Cristo Fielding. Tom Jones. (2 vol.) 
Lincoln. Speeches Homer. The Odyssey Mulock. John Halifax, Gentleman 
Hawthorne. Scarlet Letter Goldsmith. Vicar of Wakefield Tolstoi. War and Peace. (3 vol.) 
Gibbon. Decline and Fall of the Roman Cooper. Last of the Mohicans Kingsley. Westward Ho! 
Empire. (6 vol.) Huxley. Essays Grimm, Fairy Tales 
Milton. Poems Eliot. Silas Marner Grote. History of Greece. (12 vol.) 
Stevenson. Treasure Island Dickens. Pickwick Papers Scott. Kenilworth 
Irving. Sketch Book Stowe. Uncle Tom's Cabin Darwin. Voyage of the “Beagle” 
Carlyle. French Revolution. (2 vol.) Macaulay. Essays. (2 vol.) Burke. American Speeches 
Defoe. Robinson Crusoe Lamb. Tales from Shakespeare Paine. Rights of Man 
Goethe. Faust Bronté. Jane Eyre Pepys. Diary. (2 vol.) 
Blackmore. Lorna Doone Smith. Wealth of Nations. (2 vol.) Malory. Le Morte d’Arthur. (2 vol.) 
Creasy. Fifteen Decisive Battles of the Reade. Cloister and the Hearth Prescott. Conquest of Peru 
World Plato’s Republic. (2 voi.) Prescott. Conquest of Mexico. (2 vol.) 
Cervantes. Don Quixote. (2 vol.) Atlas of Literary and Historical Geogra- Roget’s Thesaurus. (2 vol.) 
Boswell. Life of Johnson. (2 vol.) phy. (4 vol.) Montaigne. Essays. (3 vol.) 
Green’s History of England. (2 vol.) Eliot. Mill on the Floss Carlyle. Essays. (2 vol.) 
Browning. Poems. (2 vol.) Dana. Two Years Before the Mast Whitman. Leaves of Grass 
Franklin Autobiography Tolstoi. Anna Karenina. (2 vol.) Cousin. Dictionary of English Literature 
Dickens. Tale of Two Cities Esop's Fables Josephus. Wars of the Jews 
Bacon. Essays Chaucer. Canterbury Tales 


There are seven hundred and thirty-four volumes, all of educational 


value, in EVERYMAN'’S LIBRARY. A full list sent on request. 


All volumes, 40c each, cloth; 80c each, leather, Postage Extra 


EVERYMAN’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Everybody needs an Encyclopaedia, and this is the very best Encyclopaedia 
ever published for general use. 


Authoritative, compact, up-to-date, Best for the home, the student and the classroom. 


Price only $6.00 Net for 12 Volumes, Boxed. Postage Extra 


A Handsome Encyclopaedia Booklet sent free on application 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ALIENIST Dr. Allan McLane Hamilton 
Sparkling reminiscences by the distinguished grandson of Alexander Hamilton. 


Illustrated. 8v0. Net $3.50 


A WOMAN IN THE WILDERNESS Winifred James 

he tender, vivacious record of a cultur woman, exiled on the Isthmus. By the author 
eof “Letters to My Son.” 12mo. Net $2.00 
MY TABLECLOTHS: Reminiscences Mrs. Alec- Tweedie, F.R.G.S. 





Delightful anecdotes of celebrities who have dined with the author of “Women the World 
Over.” Illustrated. 8v0. Net $3.50 





CLOUD AND SILVER E. V. Lucas 
Quaint little essays, and a witching group of tiny fables—on flowers and folks and 
animals. 16mo. Net $1.25 
MORE WANDERINGS IN LONDON E. V. Lucas 


A graceful,up-to-date guide to wandering, by this connoisseur of cities. Illus. 8vo. Net $2.00 


THE JAPANESE CONQUEST of AMERICAN OPINION Montaville Flowers 


the “Cz attitude—comprehensively treated. 





le Japanese anger—an 

















8v0. Net $1.50 
MY HOME IN THE FIELD OF HONOUR Francis Wilson Huard 
A simple, intimate, classic narrative which begins where “The Hilltop on the Marne” 
leaves off. Illustrated. 12m0. Net $1.35 
BOY OF MY HEART: A True Book Anonymous 
A mother’s story of her boy—from cradle days to the time of his early going. A book of 
absolute fact—more absorbing than fiction. 12mo0. N +t $1.35 
THE HAUSFRAU RAMPANT E. V. Lucas 
The wholesome Germany of the 70's without Imperialism, Militarism, or “Kultur,” por- 
trayed in the famous “Buchholz Letters.” 12mo. Net $1.30 
FIBBLE, D.D. Irvin S. Cobb 
Mincing, puSsyfooting, unconsciously ridiculous, Fibble is pen-portraited in Cobb’s kindly, 
masterful humor. Illustrated. 12mo. Net $1.20 
THE SELF-DISCOVERY OF RUSSIA Professor J. Y. Simpson 
Studies of the new Russia—the Vodka problem, the Red Cross, Russia’s rights to a Med- 
iterranean port. Illustrated. 8v0. Net $2.00 





The New Desai Books, Ready and to Come 


Arnold Bennett 


THE LION’S SHARE 
The Arnold Bennett of meticulous study and 
observation gives way to the joyous story- 
teller. Audrey Mose wanted the “lion’s share” 
—and she got it! Net $1.50 


Baroness Orczy 
LEATHERFACE 
Another masked hero-spy to stand beside the 


ever popular “Scarlet Pimpernel.” A romance 
of the Prince of Orange. Net $1.35 


Irvin S. Cobb 


LOCAL COLOR 
Ten of Cobb’s greatest stories—embodying his 
interpretation of the varying phases of life 
in these United States. Net $1.35 


Richard Dehan 
A GILDED VANITY 


The author of “The Dop Doctor” reveals a 
new lightness, a graceful modernity in this 
tale of marriage-A&-la-mode. Net $1.35 


W. L. Comfort 
THE LAST DITCH 


The Far East and two wonderful women—in 
another gorgeous novel by the author of 
“Routledge Rides Alone.” Net $1.35 


Horace Annesley Vachell 
THE TRIUMPH OF TIM 


The most ambitious novel yet written by the 
author of “Quinneys’,” “Spragge’s Canyon,” 
“The Hill,” etc. Net $1.40 


E. F. Benson 
DAVID BLAIZE 


Something of the charm of “Tom Brown’s 
School Days,” in a refreshing novel by the 
creator of “Dodo.” Net $1.35 























AT ALL BOOKSELLERS America for 
Send for descriptive catalogue of The Doran Books GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, 38 West 32nd St., New York Hae STOUGHTON 





Headaches— Hygiene of Infancy 





How Prevented A New Book on Baby Care 

Most headaches come from causes which you may easily remove No matter what books a mother possesses on this subject, no 
by giving a little more careful attention to what you eat and drink matter what books she may have read, she cannot be as well 
and the way you work, rest, exercise, and sleep. This is fully informed as she should be about the care of a baby unless she 
explained in the new book, “Headaches and How to Prevent Them.” has this new book by Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, Chief Medical 
The author is Dr. W. H. Riley, the well-known Neurologist at the Director of the Battle Creek Sanitarium. “The Hygiene of 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. He has had years of experi- Infancy” is a thoroughly scientific book, containing in- 
ence in treating and prescribing for cases in which head- structions in all the very latest and most up-to-date 
aches have been an almost invariable feature. Therefore, Examine methods of infant care. 
what he tells you in this book, Dr. Riley has learned 
from actual experience in daily practice. He teaches these books INFANTILE PARALYSIS. How to combat 


the importance of correct diet, daily exercise, rest, and 








this grave disease is fully told in “The Hygiene of 


sleep under right conditions, and how to avoid the FREE Infancy.” Explicit instructions are given regarding the 
danger of the continual use of drugs. A most jmportant care of the child. and the use of hydriatic treatment. 
shapter tells you how to relieve your headaches by the Send The entire book is so plainly and simply written that 

acientific use of water—by hydrotherapy. These instruc- N any mother may easily understand and follow it. There 
tions about baths, packs, and fomentations are alone ° are nearly 200 pages, many illustrations, and complete 
worth many times the price of the book. And when your Money data on foods, diet, weight, baths, and the distempers 
headaches have disappeared, your general health will be Just the and diseases of infancy. The book tells what to do in 
improved—-you will feel keen, active, strong, and full of Coupon emergencies—in fact, everything a mother needs to 
energy. know. 





Sent For FREE Examination 


We want you to see these books before you send Free Examination Coupon 


a penny-—we want you to know that these books are 


satisfactory to you before you decide to keep them. GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., 

So, if you will mail the coupon today, we will send you asi 1610 Main Gt. Battle Crock, Mich.: 

either or both books for examination. Then, if you ek nd ny 

are not entirely satisfied, you can return the book at 2. “The Hygiene of Infancy.” " = 

our expense and your examination will not have cost after ree eat fine 9 antes, © pen to wiry ony soe teak) oe I 
, ‘ aD " xam w roan only or ea 

Jay anything. You run no risk—send the coupon to keep—or I will return the book within five days, at your expense. 

GOOD HEALTH, 7810 Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. SS COCO OSE H OS OEHS OEE EEO EO EEE SE EES ES OOS EEEES®S 

MGGTONG . oc crcvccteces CODROONSLO TROT SDEERADEWOSOREDACCESOED 
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THE SINS of the THE WOMAN GIVES MISS THEODOSIA’S 
CHILDREN By OWEN JOHNSON. The  stors HEARTSTRINGS 
| : - of the regeneration of a man, by the | Ry ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. An 
= a at hecteteen Goatees ter author of “The Salamander.” irresistible novel of happiness, in which 
35 : author of “The Blindness of Virtue.” Pictures by Christy. $1.40 net. | a quartette of children reach the heart 
H $1.40 net. of a staid and travel-worn woman 
| THE HERITAGE $1.00 net 
ts THE KINGDOM of the of the SIOUX PETEY SIMMONS 
fe BLIND By B. M. BOWER. Action and adven- | AT SIWASH 
35 By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. De- | ture in the Southwest. An exciting story By GEORGE FITCH. More of those 
picts the ceaseless struggle of the Eng- | in which the Happy Family play impor- | jolly yarns of Siwash College life. 
lish War Office against German Secret | ‘ant parts. $1.35 net. | CLOVER AND $1.25 net 
Service. $1.35 net. 
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5 CHLOE MALONE By MARGARET SHERWOOD. An | O™=\ > de RT HALI 
By FANNIE HEASLIP LEA. A | American girl opens wide the door of | Vio “Aunt Jane of Kentucky” sto- 
charming love story of New Orlean her cottage in England to refugees from | _.* . aa : . 
Bg y 5, : or ries, rich in homely philosophy. 
a ; with a captivating heroine who wanted Belgium—an unusual story. $1.25 net. $1.25 net 
t to marry a millionaire. $1.35 net. 
5 THE THREE THINGS THE WHALE and the 
BIG TIMBER By MARY R. S. ANDREWS. “The | GRASSHOPPER 
By BERTRAND W. SINCLAIR. “The | greatest story the war has produced.”— | and OTHER FABLES 
best out-of-doors story he ever wrote.”— | Ladies’ Home Journal. By SEUMAS O’BRIEN. A collection 
e N. Y. Herald. $1.35 net. New illustrated edition. $1.00 net. | of delightful Irish sketches. $1.35 net. | 
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By CHARLES A. EASTMAN. Chap- 
ters in the autobiography of an Indian. 
The nephew of Sitting Bull. 

Illustrated. $2.00 net. 


A NEW ENGLAND 
CHILDHOOD 


By MARGARET FULLER. The story 
of the childhood and youth of Edmund 


By SEUMAS O'BRIEN. Five one-act 
comedies, rich in Irish humor and 
philosophy. $1.25 net. 


THREE PLAYS 


By PADRAIC COLUM. Life as it is 
lived in Ireland:— 


The Fiddler’s House, The Land, 


By MARY L. READ. An invaluable 
work by the director of the School of 
Mothercraft, N. Y. $1.25 net 


HEART SONGS and 
HOME SONGS 


By DENNIS A. McCARTHY. A new 


| collection of poems, many of them pa- 


triotic, by the author of “A Round of 


Clarence Stedman, the gifted poet. Thomas Muskerry. $1.25 net. | Rimes,” ete. GE.S0 net. 
cnadienes THE INTELLIGENCE 
A LITTLE BOOK ANNE PEDERSDOTTER OF WOMAN 


OF FRIENDS 


By H. WIERS-JENSSEN. A drama 


SERIES 


By W. L. GEORGE (Nov. 11). A- 


remarkable collection of essays on femi- 


By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOF- | in four acts from the Danish. $1.00 net. | nigm $1.25 net 
FORD. The private lives and personali- j 
ties of such famous women as Louise DICTION ARY f 
Chandler Moulton, Gail Hamilton, Celia RA o 
Thaxter, Rose Terry Cooke, and others. THE MODERN D MA SIMILES 


$1.25 net. sp re By FRANK J. WILSTACH (Nov. 11). 
y MAN. 1918 | The first book of its kind. Similes 
FOUR FRENCH series of plays comprises eleven volumes | from every language. $2.50 net. 


STATESMEN 


By WILLIAM M. FULLERTON. Un- 
folds the labors of those men who 
shaped the destiny of France to-day. 





and includes plays by English, Russian, 
Danish, French, Norwegian, Italian, and 
American authors. It is probably the 
most satisfactory series of plays that 
has yet been placed before the American 





THE QUEST of the 
QUAINT 


By VIRGINIA ROBIE. An attractive, 


$1.25 net. | public. (Send fer complete list.) well-illustrated holiday book for those 
interested in old furniture, mirrors, 
glassware, china, etc. 2.00 net 

JUVENILE TALKS ON BUSINESS 











BOY’S BOOK of 
MECHANICAL MODELS 


By WILLIAM B. STOUT. Numerous 
ways to make interesting toys. $1.50 net. 


BEDTIME Story-Books 


By THORNTON W. BURGESS. 
IV. Prickly Porky. 
XIII. Old Man Coyote. 
Illustrated. 50 cents net, each. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


By WILLIAM CUSHING BAM- 
BURGH. A standard and authoritailve 
textbook on letter writing, sales cam- 
paigns, handling of mail, filing system, 
ete, $1.00 net. 
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The Best of the New Novels 
















*‘A Compelling Novel’’ 


GEORGE MOORE’S New Novel 


THE BROOK KERITH 


(Now Ready—The Fourth Edition, Containing a 
Preface by Mr. Moore Replying to His Critics) 


“George Moore here employs his finest art in an audacious way . . . artistically beautiful. Never has 
he written with such sustained power, intensity and nobility of phrasing, such finely tempered, modulating 
prose."—N. Y. Sun. 

“*The Brook Kerith’ is a remarkable achievement. . . . Nothing George Moore has written has such sus- 
tained beauty and dignity.”—The Bookman. 

“*The Brook Kerith’ is a great work of art, conceived in that spirit of artistic reverence from which alone 
great art can spring. . . . One can only bow to the sheer genius in imaginative psychology that Mr. Moore 
exhibits.”—Chicago Evening Post. $1.50 




















**The Great Novel of the War’’ (The Fourth Edition Now Ready) 
EE EES STS eT 


H. G. WELLS’ New Novel 


MR. BRITLING SEES IT THROUGH 


*‘Not only Mr. Wells’ best book, but the best book so 
far published concerning the war.’’—Chicago Tribune 


“A powerful, strong story. . . . Has wonderful pages . . . gems of emotional literature. . . . Nothing 
could express the whole, momentous situation in England and in the United States in so few words and such 
convincing tone. . . . For clear thinking and strong feeling the finest picture of the crises in the Anglo- 
Saxon world that has yet been produced.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 

“The most thoughtfully and carefully worked out book Mr. Wells has given us for many a year... . A 
veritable cross section of contemporary English life . . . admirable, full of color and utterly convincing.” 
—N. Y. Times. Fourth Edition Now Ready. $1.50 





“‘Eden Phillpotts at His Best’’ 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ New Novel 


THE GREEN ALLEYS 


“Strongly individualized characters, each the vessel of some human drama, crowd the pages . . . revealed 
by a thousand delicate and subtle lines of portrayal.”—N. Y. Times. 

“A representative example of Phillpotts at his best, of his skill as a literary creator and of his ability as 
an interpreter of life. . . . As long as we have such novels as “The Green Alleys’ and such novelists as Mr. 
Phillpotts we need have no fears for the future of English fiction.”—Boston Transcript. $1.50 
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Summary of the News 





The submarine issue, echoes of which have 
long been rumbling in secret conferences of 
members of the Reichstag, has been revived 
in acute form for this country. Last Satur- 
day the town of Newport, R. I., rubbed its 
eyes as the German submarine U-53 was es- 
corted into harbor by a United States sub- 
marine. The apparent purpose of the visit 
was the bearing of a letter to Count von 
Bernstorff. That precious missive the com- 
mander of the submarine nonchalantly tossed 
to a newspaper man with the request that it 
be mailed, and after an hour or two of inter- 
viewing and snapshotting, the visitor depart- 
ed, ostensibly bound for the Fatherland. 


That the letter to the German Ambassador, 
casually entrusted to the first person to 
board the submarine, was not the sole cause 
for the U-boat’s long voyage was made dis- 
agreeably apparent on Sunday, when six 
merchant ships, British and neutral, were 
sent to the bottom or left crippled off Nan- 
tucket shoals. An American vessel was also 
halted, but was allowed to proceed. United 
States destroyers were dispatched from New- 
port to rescue the victims, among whom were 
the passengers and crew, numbering about 
140, of the British liner Stephano, which plies 
regularly between New York, Halifax, and 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. In a brief state- 
ment issued on Monday the President an- 
nounced that the German Government would 
be held “to the complete fulfilment of its 
promises.” 

It would be at least a plausible assumption 
that the inauguration of the new submarine 
campaign in the western Atlantic represents 
a concession by the German Chancellor to 
the extremists of the Reichstag who have 
been busy debating the question in the Budget 
Committee. Many rumors have been circu- 
lated, but little authentic information has 
leaked out concerning the tenor of those 
secret debates. It seems possible, however, 
that the postponement of the sittings of the 
Reichstag from October 5 to October 11 (yes- 
terday) may prove to have had some connec- 
tion with recent developments in submarine 
warfare. Joy and pride in the exploits of 
the U-boats in the western Atlantic may go 
far towards conciliating the Chancellor’s op- 
ponents. Meanwhile, it is worth noting that 
the same papers which recorded the arrival 
at Newport of the U-53 also published a dis- 
patch from London giving the gist of a state- 
ment by the British Foreign Office in which 
two specific instances were mentioned of 
ships having recently been attacked without 
warning by German submarines. 


Operations on the Rumanian front have 
been marked by more variety, if not by more 
importance, than any that have occurred dur- 
ing the past week. Since Berlin’s announce- 
ment of sweeping victories in Dobrudja, when 
only local engagements were referred to, one 
has come to accept the German official state- 
ments with reserve. There is no doubt, how- 








ever, that the Rumanian forces have suffered 
a setback in Transylvania, since it is admitted 
by Bucharest that the entire line from Her- 
mannstadt to Kronstadt has fallen back to 
the Carpathian frontier “in face of very su- 
perior enemy forces, principally Germans.” 
In Dobrudja the see-saw of battle continues. | 
The Rumanian force which crossed the Dan- 
ube was thrown back by an encircling move- 
ment which threatened its destruction, an- 
nouncement to this effect being made in the 
German bulletin of October 5. On the other 
hand, it would appear that steady pressure is 
being brought to bear against von Macken- 
sen's troops all along the line, the Russian 
and Rumanian bulletins having from day to 
day recorded small gains. 





On the Somme front operations were hin- 
dered during the greater part of last week by 
the weather. On October 7, however, a simul- 
taneous offensive undertaken by the French | 
and British produced considerable gains of | 
territory along a front of some ten miles, | 
stretching from the Albert-Bapaume road to} 
southeast of Bouchavesnes. ‘The village of | 
Le Sars, an important position in the defence | 
of Bapaume, was taken by the British, while | 
the French broke through the German de-! 
fences on the Morval-Bouchavesnes front at | 
some points to a distance of three-quarters of | 
a mile. Strong German counter-attacks on | 
the following day failed everywhere except 
north of Les Boufs, where the British were | 
forced to give up a small portion of their 
newly captured trenches. In connection with | 
the Somme offensive attention should be cali- | 
ed to a remarkably interesting document cap- | 
tured by the British and said to have been 
written as an army order by Gen. von Arnim 
The document was summarized in dispatches 
in the papers of October 5. 


On the eastern front there has been we 
tivity along the whole line, but principally in 
the region of Dvinsk, where the Germans 
early last week undertook, apparently with- 
out tangible result, a heavy offensive, and 
on the Galician front, where the Russians are 
still hammering away at the defences of Lem- 
berg. The railway junction of Brzezany has 
been the focal point of the attacks, and south 
of that place Teutonic positions have been 
captured and a crossing of the Zlota Lipa 


tiver effected. Renewed activity by the 
Grand Duke Nicolas's forces in the Sivas 
region in Armenia has been reported and 
some minor successes have been won. In 


Macedonia steady progress appears to have 
been made by the Allies along the whole front, 
the Servians in particular having occupied 
the summit of Dobropolye, a strong frontier 
barrier blocking the way to Monastir. 





i 
| 
} 
There appears to be no improvement in| 
the situation in Greece. The Government of 
M. Kalogeropoulos resigned on October 4, giv- 


ing as its reason lack of recognition by the| 
Entente Powers. Various dispatches have 
credited the King with a willingness to in- 


clude in the next Cabinet representatives of 
the party of M. Venizelos, and that states- 
man with equal willingness to cojperate with 
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the official Government. The aged Dionysios 


Stephanou was invited to form a Government, 
but refused on the ground of physical infirm- 
ity, and a Reuter dispatch from Athens of 
October 8 announced that Prof. Spyridon P 
Lambros had accepted the task. 

We commend to the attention of our read- 
ers, particularly of those who are charitably 
disposed, the digest of Lord Bryce's forth 
coming report on the massacres and atrocl- 


ties perpetrated by the Turkish Government 

in Armenia, which was publish] in last Sun 

day's edition of the New York Times 
Considerable excitement was caused last 


week by the report in banking quarters, re- 
sponsibility for which has since 
by Charles H. Sabin, president of the 
anty Trust Company, that Ambassador 
rard on his visit to America 
with a mission from the German Government 
to obtain the mediation of President Wilson 
in the war. Vigorous denials of any 
purpose in Mr. l's visit inimedi- 
ately issued from all quarters conce 


been avowed 
(juar- 
Ge- 


was charged 


sich 
Gerat were 
rned 





The President on October 5 announced the 
appointment of the board which 
upon the famous eight-hour legislation 
George W. Goethals is Chairman of the Board, 
and the other two members are Commissioner 
Edward E. Clark, of the 


merce Commission, and George Ruble« 


is to stt 


Gen 


Interstate Com- 


The most important event of the +‘ in 
the Presidential campaign t forgetting the 
Republican love-feast at which the Colonel 
and Mr. Taft exchanged greetings, was Mr 
Wilson’s address at Omaha on October 5, in 
which he modified his “too proud to fight” 
position by asserting that the United States 
was as ready to fight as any one if it knew 
what it was fighting for. The point was that 
the origins of the European war, in the 
President's view, were obscure On Satur- 
day of last week, speaking at Shadow Lawn, 
President Wilson evolved fromm the fact that 
Col. Roosevelt supported Robert Bacon for 
the Republican Senatorial nomination in New 
York State, and from the fact that Mr. Bacon 
is pro-Ally in sentiment, the debating point 


that the election of a Republican Admintistra- 


tion would mean involving this country itn 
the European war. On Monday at Phila 
delphia, Mr. Hughes came out with a vigor- 
ous attack on the foreign policy of the Ad 
ministration as revealed in its negotiations 
over the Lusitania outrag: 

Dispatches from ‘Tokio October 4 an 
nounced that the Emperor had requested 
Lieut.-Gen. Count Terauchi to form a Cabi 


net in succession to that of Marquis Okuma 


The Emperor's choice of the new Premier 
marks the victory, for the time being, at 
least, of the reactionary bureaucrat party 
in its struggle with the more liberal partie: 


consolidated by the efforts of Marquis Ok 
and Baron Kato, which favor 
tive government. As we write, Count Te 
chi has not completed the 
Cabinet. 


a representa 


formation o 








The Week 


Mr. Wilson’s selections for the commis- 


sion to investigate the workings of the Eight- 





Hour law will not altogether commend them- 
Not that there is any- 


selves to the public. 
thing wrong with the appointees personally. 
They are men of fine character and excellent 


public service. The doubt will be as to 
whether they can be absolutely non-partisan, 
and whether they adequately represent all 
the parties at issue—the railways, the pub- 
lic, and the trainmen. Thus Gen. Goethals 
is already committed to the Eight-Hour law, 
having established it as president of the 
Panama Railroad. Mr. Edgar E. Clark, of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
second member, has been Grand Chief Con- 
ductor of the Order of Railway Conductors of 
America. The third member, Mr. George 
Rublee, is known for radical social views, 
breadth of vision, and marked legal ability. 
But he is an appointee of Mr. Wilson’s to the 
Trade Commission, who is deeply in debt to 
Mr. Wilson for standing by him despite the 
refusal of the Senate to confirm him. Obvi- 
ously, there is no one on this Commission 
who represents the point of view or experi- 
ence of a professional railway manager, nor 
of the general public. We sincerely wish 
that such a life-long student of railway eco- 
nomics as Professor Taussig, of Harvard, 
or President Hadley, of Yale, could have 
been added to this Commission to represent 
the general 


impartially the interests of 


public 


Without mentioning “vacillation,” Mr. 
Wilson really made that his principal point 


of attack in the Shadow Lawn speech of Sat- 


urday. When it comes to decisive action, to 
a national policy clearly conceived and swift- 
ly executed, is such a course to be expected 
from the heterogeneous opposition led by 
Mr. Hughes against Mr. Wilson’s policies? It 
is a reunited but not a united party that 
the President believes himself to be facing; 
not a solid host fighting for a single cause, 
but a league of confederates coéperating for 
the specific purpose of victory and little else. 
Is it to be expected that in our European 
policies there will be no vacillation between 
the ideals of T. R. or Mr. Bacon and the 
ideals of La Follette and the Congressmen 
who voted for the McLemore resolution? In 
our relations with Mexico will there be no 
vacillation between the ideals of Senator 


Fall and the ideals of Senator Cummins? In 
the matter of railway regulations will there 
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lican minority in the Senate and the Repub- 
lican minority in the House? On the ques- 
tion of Child Labor will there be perfect co- 
operation between the Republican Senators 
from Pennsylvania and the Republican Sena- 
tors from the Middle West? And in the 
general conduct of a Hughes Administration 
may the country expect perfect mechanical 
functioning from the party of Penrose and 
Perkins, of Roosevelt and William Barnes, 
jr., of Raymond Robbins and Murray Crane, 
of Gifford Pinchot and Reed Smoot? Or 
does the late Progressivism stand ready to 
declare that the gap has been absolutely 
closed and that every one in the reunited 
party, Penrose, Roosevelt, Crane, Perkins, 
Barnes, Robins, Oliver, and La Follette, guar- 
antees to the nation perfect unity of ac- 
tion? 





The Republican candidate for United 
States Senator from Wisconsin does recall, 
when reminded of the fact, that a man named 
Charles E. Hughes is running for the Presi- 
dency. When Mr. Hughes was in Wisconsin 
three weeks ago, La Follette was prevented 
meeting him by a previous engage 
ment. The Republican candidate for Sena- 
tor was probably too busy boning up his 
speeches defending his vote for the Eight- 
Hour law, the Underwood Tariff bill, and 
the Seaman's bill. Enemies have unkindly 
remarked that La Follette is sitting on the 
fence. But the fence would seem to be 
situated fifty yards inside Woodrow Wilson’s 
lot. Any other year the case of La Follette 
would have been cited as an example of how 
hard it is to be a Republican. This year, on 
the other hand, it only proves how easy it is 
to be a Republican. One may approve of 
the Eight-Hour law, of the Underwood tar- 
iff, of the Child Labor law, of the Federal Re- 
serve law, of Wilson’s foreign policies, of 
all Wilson’s policies, of Woodrow Wilson 
himself. Nay, one may even vote for Wood- 
row Wilson and be a Republican. No other 
party in history ever offered such liberal in- 
ducements to its adherents. 


from 





Being told of Admiral Mayo’s explanation 
of the navy’s part in the removal of Ameri- 
can citizens from Tampico in April, 1914, Mr. 
Roosevelt still does not care a rap. Whether 
responsibility attaches to Secretary Daniels 
or to Admiral Mayo, it ultimately falls upon 
President Wilson. Inasmuch as responsibil- 
ity for everything that has occurred any- 
where since March, 1913, ultimately falls 
upon Mr. Wilson, the result of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s interview might have been foretold. 





be no uneasy balancing between the Repub- 


For those who do not set out with the as- 





sumption that Wilson must always be wrong, 
and that, ergo, the Tampico incident was 
a shameful and cowardly betrayal, the facts 
that will stand out from the Admiral’s de- 
tailed account are that he acted under no 
coercion from Washington, but according to 
his best lights, under approval of his su- 
perior, Admiral Fletcher, and with the result 
that, at a time of bitter anti-American feel- 
ing at Tampico, three thousand foreigners 
were removed without the loss of a single 
life. Under Mr. Roosevelt’s theory the 
American fleet steamed away and left the 
Americans at Tampico to their fate. By Ad- 
miral Mayo’s account, such American vessels 
as steamed away did so to codéperate in more 
pressing matters at Vera Cruz at the order 
of Admiral Fletcher. If the reinforcements 
from Mayo’s squadron had failed to reach 
Fletcher, what an indictment Messrs. Roose- 
velt and Reuterdahl could have drawn up 
against Mr. Wilson! 





The Republican doctors have suspected 
from the first that there is something wrong 
about this prosperity which the Wilson Ad- 
ministration has succeeded in foisting on 
the American public. Only the exact, diagno- 
sis has puzzled the doctors. Some, like Mr. 
Hughes, called it “temporary” prosperity 
belonging presumably in the class of inter- 
mittent diseases, like malaria. Others called 
it bloated prosperity, of the dropsy class, 
and worried very much what would happen 
after the war, when the lean, athletic na- 
tions of Europe should tackle an America 
suffering from fatty degeneration. Now 
comes Dr. Beveridge, of Indiana, with a new 
diagnosis. It is spotted prosperity: 

The Administration points to our pros- 
perity. Where is it? In Massachusetts? 
Yes. In California? No. In Connecticut? 
Yes. In Oregon? No. In Pennsylvania? 
Yes. In Washington? No. In the Missis- 
sippi Valley? Yes. In the Western Moun- 
tain States? No. 

A frivolous debater might argue that Mr. 
Wilson would be quite satisfied to carry 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
and the Mississippi Valley, and let Mr. 
Hughes have Oregon, Washington, and the 
Western Mountain States. But that would 
not be seeing things clearly and seeing them 
whole. The point is that, while Democratic 
prosperity only spots the country, Republi- 
can prosperity stains the country a rich, 
uniform purple. Democratic prosperity is 
epidemic. Republican prosperity is en- 


demic. 





In justice to himself, not only as a can- 
didate but as Charles E. Hughes, can the 
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Republican nominee remain silent after the 
orgy of “Teuto-Celt” spleen at Terrace Gar- 
den? A candidate cannot be held responsi- 
ble for the excesses of every idiot and 
blatherskite who insists on supporting him. 
But is there not plainly a point beyond which 
silence does give consent? As a mere Amer- 
ican citizen, Charles E. Hughes must have 
revolted in every fibre of his being at this 
saturnalia of muck-throwing with the Presi- 
dent of the United States as the target. No 
anarchist tablethumper ever charged John 
D. Rockefeller with more heinous crimes 
than the O’Learyites brought up against 
Woodrow Wilson. Does Mr. Hughes really 
believe that “Wilson is staying up nights to 
think of additional cruelties to wreak upon 
the Irish people”? It cannot be calculation 
that keeps Hughes a silent, consenting party 
to the blatancies of hyphenism; it is not in 
the character of the man. But if it were cal- 
culation, it would be the saddest misreckon- 
ing. What Mr. Hughes would gain by a man- 
ly repudiation of the hyphenist muck-throw- 
ers, as well as what he loses by letting 
himself be tied up with the O’Learyites, 
leaps to the eyes. 





Just why the remaining militiamen who 
have not been at the “front” should now be 
ordered to the Texas border passes our un- 
derstanding. The reasons given are that a 
large guard is still necessary, and that all 
the units should have a turn at border ser- 
vice. Now, if that border service were of 
great military value, one could understand 
the Government’s going to the extra expense 
of moving these troops down to Texas from 
the District of Columbia, Michigan, and oth- 
er States just when the whole Mexican flurry 
seems to be over. But reports of the re 
turning regiments do not bear out the as- 
sumption that these troops will get a better 
military training than they could have in 
the home camps they are now quitting. For 
instance, the Seventy-first New York reports 
that it had no extended-order drills during 
all the time that it was in Texas. More 
amazing even than this is the fact that, al- 
though the regiment had four or five hun- 
dred recruits in it, they were never taught 
how to load their rifles, much less how to 
fire them. If our information is correct, not 
a single shot was fired in practice by this 
regiment during its absence from New York. 
How well it was that it did not have to meet 
an enemy! We presume that critics of the 
National Guard will blame the Guard officers 
for this. It is only fair to point out that dur- 
ing this service the various regiments have 





been absolutely under the control of the War 
Department. If the Seventy-first did not re- 
ceive dummy ammunition for the purpose of 
training its men inthe use of their weapons, 
the blame does not lie wholly at the door of 
Major-Gen. O’Ryan, but at that of the War 
Department and the offices superior to Gen. 
O’Ryan. 





Some days ago, we received a letter about 
the Maine election the main purport of 
which is contained in this extract: 


The huge vote reported cast in the Maine 
election gives food for thought, and many 
will be justified in the opinion that methods 
were used that would not bear investigation. 
That there could be a legitimate increase of 
upwards of 10 per cent. over the vote of 1912, 
when Roosevelt aroused the entire country, 
seems incredible. There is a wide- 
spread belief that the special interests have 
marked President Wilson for destruction, and 
it is a reasonable deduction that fabulous 
sums of money have been and are to be used 
for that purpose. Is the Maine “victory” a 
forerunner of a deluge of corrupt practices? 


The official returns of the Maine election 
are now in hand, and do not vary material- 
ly from the early figures. The vote for Gov- 
ernor was 81,317 Republican, 67,719 Demo- 
cratic, and about 2,200 (we have not the ex- 
act figure) Socialist and Prohibitionist. This 
makes a total of, say, 151,200, as against 
142,100 in the Governorship election of 1912, 
an increase of 9,100, or 6.4 per cent. The in- 
crease of Maine’s population in the decade’ 
1900-1910 was 6.9 per cent., which would 
make 2% per cent. in four years. Deducting 
this from the 6.4 per cent., we heave the re- 
sult that the total vote last month was 3.6 
per cent. heavier than in the corresponding 
election of four years ago, after allowing for 
increase of population. And, so far from 
there being less intense interest this year 
than four years ago, exactly the opposite 
was the case, since in the Governorship elec- 
tion in 1912 the Republicans and Progres- 
sives were merged, so that the chief source 
of intensity—the struggle for Roosevelt— 
was eliminated; whereas this year there was 
an almost unprecedented concentration of in- 
terest and effort upon the Maine elec- 
tion. 





Thus it is seen that there is nothing 
“huge” about the size of the Maine vote last 
month. The impression that there was some- 
thing extraordinary about the increase over 
the vote of 1912 has arisen from two causes. 
Many people have compared the vote for 
Governor of this year with the vote for the 
Presidency of four years ago, which was 
only 129,637, or about 12,500 less than the 
Governorship vote; a comparison which is 





335 


peculiarly indamissible in the case of Maine, 
where the vote on the Governorship in Sep- 
tember is frequently far heavier than the 
vote on the Presidency in November. In 





1908, the Presidential vote fell short of the 
Gubernatorial vote by the enormous amount 
of 37,000 votes; and in 1904 the shortage was 
more than 25,000. The other source of the 
error we have referred to is the widely 
prevalent impression that the size of Maine’s 


vote has long been practically stationary; 


whereas the fact is that the vote on the Gov 
ernorship, which (in round numbers) was 
118,000 in 1900, rose to 130,000 in 1904 and 


to 142,600 in 1908. It is to be noted, finally, 
that if, instead of comparing the total of last 
month with the corresponding figure for 
1912, which showed no increase, but a 
trifling decrease, as against 1908, we made 
the latter year the basis of comparison, the 
size of the vote last month would be almost 
exactly accounted for by the increase of pop- 


ulation. 


Berlin announces officially that the fifth 
Imperial German war loan, which was offered 
for public subscription September 4 and for 
which the lists were closed last Thursday, has 
been a pronounced success. According to the 
Kaiser’s message to the Chancellor, subscrip- 
tions reached 10,500,000,000 marks, or $2,625,- 
000,000 American values, as compared with 
$2,550,000,000 on the fourth war loan of last 
spring, and $2,681,000,000 for the third loan 
of August, 1915. The announcement is par- 
ticularly interesting because of the strong 
belief which prevailed a week or two ago 
that subscriptions had fallen so far short of 
those for the previous loans as to make of 
this one at least a partial failure. That belief 
was based, not on predictions of unfriendly 
markets, but on the attitude of the press and 
of public men in Germany itself. That the 
public at large, the “small subscribers” whese 
number made it possible to assert that the 
average subscription to the loan of last 
March was Only $450, were not responding 
on the present occasion, has been openly 
avowed. The Kdlnische Zeitung was quoted 
as saying that the German farmers were 
staying out, through fear of national bank- 
ruptey. German generals were summoned to 
urge the people to subscribe; the German 
Finance Minister publicly declared, with con 
siderable heat, that, contrary to “treasonable 
remarks,” subscription to the loan would not 


prolong the war. 





How, then, are we to account for the tri 
umphant announcements of actual results” 
It is a reasonably safe conclusion that the 








—, 


void which was threatened by the small in- 
vestor’s unwillingness—a not illogical result 
of the military situation—has been filled by 
subscriptions peremptorily demanded from 
the great financial institutions. That re- 
course would not of itself be unusual; much 
the same thing happened with our own Gov- 
ernment loans of 1895, when the gold stan- 
dard was in peril. But Germany has pressed 
the expedient pretty far. A German writer 
on the subject estimates that 20 per cent. of 
the first three war loans, or say $1,200,000,- 
000, came from the German savings banks. 
But this is something at which outside finan- 
have looked very much 
Savings banks can contribute on 
such occasions only their new deposits, or 
the proceeds of investment, previously held 
but sold to obtain the cash, or the proceeds 
of loans raised on pledge of such older in- 
though 


clal observers 


askance. 


vestments. New savings deposits, 
considerable, can scarcely have reached the 
The German banks, shut 


off from outside markets, have had no such 


sum referred to. 


opportunity as the London banks to sell their 
previous holdings. If the subscription money 
has been raised through loans, a very pe- 
culiar economic situation will have been 
Rightly or wrongly, suspicion of the 
extent to which the Imperial loans may have 
been based on a pyramid of credit, has had 
much to do with the skepticism of neutral 
countries over the soundness of German 


created. 


finance. 





Along two-thirds of their battle-line, from 
the extreme west around Orsova to the head- 
waters of the Homorod, the Rumanian armies 
Only 
along the eastern section, where they link up 


in the Transylvania are in retreat. 


with the Russians in Bukowina, are the in- 
vaders as yet holding their own. But a con- 
tinuance of the Teutonic drive along the 
southern frontier of Transylvania into Ru- 
mania would force also the eastern forces 
to fall back for the defence of Rumanian 
soll. It is now plain that the recent abortive 
crossing of the Danube by Rumanian troops 
was, as Bucharest describes it, a diversion 
for the purpose of relleving Teutonic pres- 
sure in Transylvania. This has not been ac- 


complished. The manmuvre bears the aspect 


of happy-thought'§ strategy, contrasting 
strongly with the solidly conceived and per- 
sistent plans of the Teutonic leaders. The 


Rumanian army is now passing through an 
experience which the war has exemplified 
before this No 


close study of the lessons of the war, can 


theoretical training, no 


compensate for the teaching of actual war- 





fare. Against every new enemy Germany 
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brings into the field an army of veterans, 
and the novice must pay heavily for his 
first real experiences. This holds true for 
the leaders, and more so for the morale of 
the rank and file. To this extent the gain 
to the Allies of a new combatant on their 
side is minimized so far as immediate re- 
sults are concerned. Nevertheless, there is 
reason to doubt whether even those lessons 
that can be learned by the bystander were 
taken to heart at Bucharest. The episode at 
Tutrakan, where a fortress and an army were 
left exposed to the heavy Teutonic artillery, 
with no safeguard for the line of retreat 
across a great river, was one instance. The 
swift rush across the Carpathians, without 
adequate consolidation of positions gained, is 
a second example of inadequate or over-confi- 
dent leadership. 





Politics rather than military necessity is 
probably behind the campaign now waged 
by Sir Edward Carson and Lord Northcliffe 
for the extension of conscription to Ireland. 
The statement by Carson that Ireland can 
still provide half a million men of military 
age is absurd. With a population of four and 
a half millions, Ireland could not furnish 
more than 450,000 recruits altogether, calcu- 
lating at the high rate of 10 per cent., a rate 
which has not been exceeded in any other 
part of the British Empire. Deducting the 
troops which Ireland has already supplied, it 
is not likely that the most intensive recruit- 
ing would yield an additional 200,000 men. 
That is, indeed, a large number, but the ques- 
tion is whether the men could be obtained 
and whether the resultant discontent would 
not lock up as large an army of occupation 
as could be procured from the new drafts. 
Ireland to-day engages the attention of prob- 
ably 150,000 British troops. It is rather the 
sobering effect on public opinion produced by 
the announcement of more than 300,000 cas- 
ualties in three months that the anti-Asquith 
crowd is seeking to capitalize. In the speech 
by Sir William Robertson, Chief of the Im- 
perial General Staff, the statement, “We have 
got men” is, to be sure, qualified by the cau- 
tious, “I do not say enough.” But the whole 
burden of this speech was that there is no 
ground for anxiety. 


Last May the number of British recruits 
was estimated officially at 5,041,000. By this 
time the number would probably be five mil- 
lions and a quarter. British casualties since 
the beginning of the war cannot exceed a 
million and a quarter, so that there is a re- 
serve of four millions to draw upon. Ger- 





many’s resources in fighting men have usual- 
ly been placed between seven and eight mil- 
lions. German casualties up-to-date must be 
so near to four millions as to leave just about 
the same reserve as the British. It is true 
that the Allies, in order to win, must greatly 
outnumber the Central Powers. But that is 
plainly the case to-day. For if Great Brit- 
ain just about balances Germany, we have 
France, Russia, Italy, and Rumania to set off 
against Austria, Bulgaria, and Turkey, which 
is large odds in favor of the Allies. If, never- 
theless, there is a cry of shortage in England, 
it is part of the policy which has been pur- 
sued from the beginning of the war for stim- 
ulating recruiting. Kitchener used to call for 
men by the hundreds of thousands when mil- 
lions were coming forward. Partly, too, there 
is the desire to weed out “slackers” for the 
encouragement of those who have come for- 
ward. The whole business of compulsory 
service was admittedly introduced less for 
the sake of rounding up an additional cou- 
ple of hundred thousand men than for the 
establishment of the principle that every man 
should be made to do his duty. 





Prediction of radical changes in Japanese 
policy, based on a change of Cabinet, al- 
ways leaves out of consideration the stabiliz- 
ing influence of the Emperor and the Elder 
Statesmen. Within certain limits the pen- 
dulum of party policy in Japan may swing; 
but the limits of the arc are pretty definite. 
Ten years ago it was the fashion to sup 
pose that the Elder Statesmen were a for- 
tuitous group of strong men whose passing 
would mean the demise of extra-parliamen- 
tary influence. Actually, the Elder States- 
men are an institution. This is shown by 
the fact that among the members of this lit- 
tle group who are reported te have advised 
against Okuma’s recommendation of Baron 
Kato for his successor was Marquis Saionji, 
himself the creator of the Seyukai or Con- 
stitutionalist party which stands, or used to 
stand, for a thorough parliamentary régime. 
Age and tradition have brought over the old 
Liberal leader to the principle of extra- 
parliamentary government by a small num- 
ber of men standing above the strife of par- 
ty. Regarding the new Premier, Terauchi, 
it is known that he was in favor of army 
expansion. That need not make him a jingo. 
It may have represented only the historic 
conflict in Japanese politics between the pro- 
army Choshiu clan and the pro-navy Sat- 
suma clan. The new alliance with Russia 
would certainly enter into the future defini- 
tion of Japanese policy with reference to 


armament. 
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RENEWING THE SUBMARINE PERIL. 


Regarding certain aspects of the activity 
of German submarines near our shores, it 
is our bounden duty to suspend judgment 
till we know the whole truth. For once, even 
Mr. Roosevelt is in accord with President 
Wilson in holding that we must ascertain 
all the facts before acting. What our Gov- 
ernment and people have to consider is, 
first of all, the law of war at sea and Ger- 
many’s pledges to the United States to com- 
ply with it. Next, we shall have to look 
closely into the operations off Nantucket, 
and see if they square with the interpreta- 
tion of the law of nations as insisted upon 
by President Wilson and agreed to by the 
German Government. A statement attribut- 
ed to the British Embassy at Washington 
reads: “We have received no word which 
would indicate that the U-53 has violated 
any international law. We are at war with 
Germany, and we must expect attacks upon 
our commerce-bearing vessels.” This is a 
calm view of the law of the case. 

That there is a great deal more in it than 
mere law, hewever, must be obvious to all. 
Even if the commanders of the German sub- 
marines in American waters shall be prov- 
ed to have lived up scrupulously to the pre 
scriptions of international law, the policy 
which dictated their being sent here is ill- 
advised and full of peril. The reason is 
plain. Here is a great danger suddenly show- 
ing its head on marine routes where Ameri- 
can ships come and go and American com- 
merce has been moving freely. If all the 
care in the world is taken by submarine of- 
ficers, a terrible accident may at any mo- 
ment occur. It is the uncertainty as well as 
the brutality of undersea boats that arouses 
apprehension. The operation of ships on 
the surface is attended by no such difficulty 
and fear. Aud Americans cannot be blamed 
for disliking the thought that these under- 
water terrers are lurking along our cus- 
tomary and crowded routes of trade. It is 
already apparent that American feeling is 
greatly stirred by the bringing of the naval 
war in this way within sight of our harbors. 
It may be a lawful thing for Germany to 
do, but it is surely a foolish thing. And if 
through mistake or in blind recklessness 
American property should be unlawfully 
destroyed or American lives taken, in con- 
sequence of the coming of the U-boats, the 
last remnants of feeling in this country fa- 
vorable to Germany would be consumed in a 
blaze of popular wrath, and the relations of 
the two natiens imperilled both now and for 
a long time to come. 


The Nation 

As it stands, there is too much unplea- 
sant reading for Americans in the accounts 
that come from the scene of submarine ope 
rations. Enemy ships are, of course, fair 
game for the German U-boats. The British 
do not think of questioning this. If a Ger- 
man vessel now laid up in Hoboken were to 
make a dash, a British cruiser would have 
the right to sink her at sea. But not with- 
out warning. Not without making ample 
provision for saving the lives of all non- 
combatants aboard her. And while the Ger- 
man submarines profess now, in compliance 
with the demand of the American Govern- 
ment, to conform to the rules of cruiser 
warfare, it is difficult to do so; and the mere 
ordering of passengers and crew into 
small boats, perhaps on a rough ocean and 
off a perilous coast, may easily prove in 
practice a refinement of cruelty. Take the 
case of the passenger steamer Stephano, 
plying between Halifax and New York. 
There was occasioned apparently no loss of 
life by the attack on her, but Americans do 
not like to read of women and children— 
many of them their own—forced to risk 
their lives in open boats. And that our own 
naval vessels put to sea to rescue the help- 
less victims whom the Germans left tossing 
about on the water does not help matters. 
Yet we suppose that German diplomacy is 
perfectly capable of pointing to the fact of 
prompt relief by American destroyers as 
proof that the German commanders made 
ample provision for the safety of the pas- 





sengers! 

That the President and the State Depart- 
ment will give the most anxious attention 
to this new complication, no one need doubt. 
What the law of nations, as expounded by 
our Government, permits a submarine com- 
mander to do is now clearly established. He 
may exercise the right of visit and search, 
as may the captain of a cruiser. He may 
sink an enemy ship, or a vessel caught with 
contraband of war, provided that he cannot 
put a prize crew aboard her, or sail her into 
port. But he must not take the life of a sin- 
gle non-resisting passenger or member of 
the crew. Nay, he must not even bring 
their lives into jeopardy. Here lies the great 
peril and the great folly of the course of the 
German Government. It is playing with 
dynamite. It is entrusting the whole fu- 
ture of German-American relations to the 


discretion, or lack of it, of a naval officer 
under a terrific strain. And it adds the 
most ghastly comment possible to the story 
that it is seeking the good offices of the 
United States to bring about mediation and 





peace in Europe. 








THE END OF THE WAR, AND AFTER. 





But the talk we now hear about starting af- 
ter peace has been concluded a new war of 
trade to follow the war of arms has immense 
capacities for mischief. Such a trade war 
would prolong, would embitter afresh, those 
hatreds that ought to be allowed to die, and 
it assumes a continuance of those very things 
from which we expect our victory to deliver 
us once for all. 

If these words of Lord Bryce represented 
merely the attitude of a small group of ex- 
ceptionally high-minded men, in whom the 
ideals of a former generation survived, they 
would offer small basis for practical com- 
fort. However impressive and convincing 
the protest of such a group might be, {t could 
not avail against a settled determination of 
the country. But we are confident that 
Bryce’s voice is but one of the first of what 
will in time make a loud and swelling chor- 
us. Another passage in his speech, though 
not relating to the question of trade wars, 
is highly significant in this respect. Many 
men in Great Britain, he said, have been 
anxiously considering the subject of the pre- 
vention of future wars, and schemes have 
been formed for the creation of an interna- 
but, he adds, “we 
have thought it best not to give publicity to 


tional league of peace; 


these schemes so long as the national mind 
is so much absorbed with the conduct of the 
war as to be unable to give due consideration 
to them.” And precisely the same thing is 
true, even if not in the same degree, of op- 
position to the policy of economic war after 
the war. Those who are opposed to that pol 
icy are aware that the nation in its present 
mood is “unable to give due consideration” 
to appeals founded on reason alone. The 
paucity thus far of indications of dissent is 
no proof that they will not be powerfully 
manifested when the question becomes the 


foremost issue before the nation. 

It must be remembered, moreover, that 
the body of individual and journalistic opin- 
ion that may be expected gradually to mar- 
shal itself in opposition to the division of 
Europe into two sets of economically hos 
tile nations will have behind it two great 
their lodgment in the 
minds and hearts of the mass of the British 


forces which have 


people. One of these, the instinct of human- 
ity, uprightness, and fair play, has already 
found striking expression in the ringing 
words of the president of the British Trades 
Union Congress, spurning for the working- 
men of Britain the attitude of those who, 
“some from sordid motives, others from a 
desire for revenge,” look forward exultantly 
to “trade wars and tariff wars.” “We are 
not going to let it be supposed,” he declared, 
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“that we countenanced our entry into this 
terrible war for the purpose of capturing 
German trade,” and the declaration was en- 
thusiastically applauded. Here is a moral 
force to whose potentialities no limit can be 
assigned; what it is capable of was magnifi- 
cently demonstrated by the workers in the 
English mills under the strain of the cot- 
ton famine in our Civil War. And the other 
force that will have to be dealt with by the 
medievalists is the deep-seated sentiment for 
free trade; a sentiment which has again and 
again astonished its enemies by its power 
of resistance to every form of attack. 

It is not only upon the condition of the 
world after the war, but also upon the pos- 
sibility of bringing the war to a comparative- 
ly early end, that Lord Bryce’s speech and 
several recent communications concerning 
German trade and industry have a most im- 
portant bearing. No mistake is more pro- 
found than that of imagining that the dura- 
tion of the war will be determined wholly 
by military events, or even by these togeth- 
er with the physical conditions brought 
about by the blockade. Whether the war 
will be fought to the point of absolute ex- 
haustion, whether it will be kept up by Ger- 
many long after her ultimate overthrow has 
been made absolutely certain, will depend 
above all on the nature of the conditions 
which she will have to face when she aban- 
dons the conflict. We have never for a mo- 
ment believed that Germans will show, any 
more than any other nation would show, a 
blind determination to fight “to the last 
man”; but she will be nerved, just as any 
other nation would be nerved, to desperate 
disregard of appalling sacrifice by the con- 
templation of peace terms too bitter to be 
borne. The terms, evidently, will be bitter 
enough at best; it would be monstrous to fill 
the cup to overflowing by declaring that sub- 
mission will mean not only curtailment of 
military power, not only loss of territory 
and the payment of more or less heavy in- 
demnities, but also exclusion from the ordi- 


nary benefits of international intercourse in 
time of peace. No better way could be found 
for intensifying the determination of the 
German people to fight to the end; and that 
vould mean unspeakable and needless sacri- 


ice not only to Germany, but to England and 
France and all the Allies. 

some sense, the En- 
tente Powers, at the conference in Paris 
some months ago, committed themselves to 


It is true that, in 


the policy of economic war after the war. 
But in the first place the programme out- 
lined was by no means definite; and second- 
ly, it is perfectly possible to regard that pro- 





gramme as a threat rather than as a fixed 
purpose. When the time for discussion of 
peace terms arrives, this part of the terms 
will be fully as open to discussion as any 
other; and when that time comes, the influ- 
ence of reasonable men on both sides—in 
Germany as well as in England and France 
—will make itself powerfully felt. Reports 
keep coming from Germany of the intent- 
ness of the business world on the industrial 
and commercial problems of the future; and 
these people are not thinking of such mat- 
ters for the pleasure of occupying their 
minds. They are tired of the war, and they 
want to get back to business. They are loyal 
and patriotic Germans, no doubt; but when 
the question comes up of continuing hope- 
lessly to pour out rivers of German blood and 
to waste the fruits of generations of German 
thrift, they will throw their weight into the 
scale for peace—provided peace is not made 
too forbidding to contemplate. And when 
they declare for a cessation of war by Ger- 
many in the field provided that does not 
usher in an era of war against Germany by 
trade discriminations and boycotts, we may 
be quite sure that among the great bankers 
and business men of England and France 
many a potent voice will be raised in support 
of them—in favor of a policy that will help 
to bring to an end the unthinkable agonies 
and losses of the war and to prevent the re- 
currence of so stupendous a calamity. 








PRIMARIES AND ISSUES. 





Until recently advocates and opponents 
of the direct primary seldom thought of it 
except as a piece of nominating machinery. 
The synonym for direct primary is direct 
nominations. It was a weapon against the 
boss, because it would bring up for elec- 
tion men free from boss control. It was not 
a weapon against the boss, because the boss 
could manipulate the primary to select the 
men he wanted. The question of issues and 
programmes was secondary. It was assum- 
ed, of course, that a fit candidate would nat- 
urally stand for policies directed to the pub- 
lic welfare and a machine-made candidate 
would sacrifice public welfare to party and 
personal considerations. Thus in New York 
the framing of the party platform was left 
to the informal conferences of party lead- 
ers. It was for the voters in the primary 
to see that good Democrats or good Repub- 
licans were nominated, and not bad Demo- 
crats and bad Republicans. But the poll- 
cles to which the nominees were supposed to 
be committed would still be the same for the 
good candidate and for the bad. This was 








illustrated on a national scale in the Re- 
publican break-up of 1912. The frustration 
by the bosses of the will of the people which 
drove Roosevelt into secession consisted, by 
Roosevelt’s own account, in frustrating the 
people’s choice of a candidate for the Presi- 
dency. Only after the event did it develop 
that the Republican bosses, by rejecting 
Roosevelt, had rejected the gospel of social 
justice. The anti-boss creed was formulated 
when Roosevelt the anti-boss candidate need- 
ed a platform to stand on. 

Latterly, however, the direct primary has 
loomed up as a testing-machine, mot for per- 
sonalities, but for principles. In New York 
a candidate for the Republican nomination 
for United States Senator made his cam- 
paign on the far-reaching issue whether the 
United States should have a more aggressive 
foreign policy. Mr. Bacon was beaten; pos- 
sibly he was beaten on some other ground 
than the one he selected. It is significant, 
nevertheless, that he should have picked out 
that ground. In New Jersey hyphenism was 
brought into play in both parties. Again 
the Republican candidate for the Senator- 
ship nomination who was professedly anti- 
German was defeated by the man whom the 
German-Americans favored. It was the same 
with the Gubernatorial aspirants. It was 
the same with the Democratic candidate for 
the United States Senatorship. What hap- 
pened, therefore, was that men no longer 
went to the primaries to select the best Re- 
publicans and the best Democrats on the 
assumption that, once chosen, they would 
support a preéstablished Democratic or Re- 
publican policy. People voted in the pri- 
maries to determine what Democratic and 
Republican policy should be. With no ex- 
aggerated respect for the political wisdom 
of the editor of the Fatherland, we do think 
that he deals with very important possibil- 
ities in the lesson he draws from the two 
State primaries: 


They [the German-Americans] have real- 
ized that a vote in the primaries is worth ten 
at the polls. The German-Americans 
acting as a vigilance committee should vote 
for the best man, irrespective of party. If 
they keep this in mind they will be a per- 
manent force for good in the community. 
Their votes, distributed in both parties, can 
defeat any man in the primaries and at the 
polls who fails to put America first. 


Put aside the unconscious humor of the last 
phrase, and there is a truth here which holds 
just as good for the anti-German-American. 
He, too, is no longer restrieted to a single 
choice—often a hard one—on election day. 
It is within his power on primary day so to 
shape party sentiment and programme 
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from within as to make his final task in No- 
vember much easier. 

Nor can there be any question that the 
direct primary, used as a vehicle for select- 
ing policies as well as men, may be made to 
operate with an effectiveness which the final 
election in November does not always offer. 
It must be a tremendous issue indeed which 
on election day will wrench a man from his 
historic party connections. The pull of 
habit, traditions, ancient sympathies, will 
too frequently overcome the dictates of judg- 
ment. Nor is it altogether a question of 
surrendering reason to feeling. Often reason 
steps in to ask whether it is not the better 
thing to bear with one’s party when it sins 
for once, in memory of the past and in hope 
of future regeneration. There are times, to 
be sure, when men find it impossible to 
say “Yes.” It was so in 1884 and again in 
1896. Yet at all times the process is pain- 
ful and beyond the power of a great many. 
But none of these factors enter to prevent a 
man’s fighting within his own party for the 
things he believes in. It is a principle of 
human nature that a Republican will reject 
on election day a Democratic policy because 
it is a Democratic policy, while he will stand 
up for that policy in a Republican primary 
where he can fight without ceasing to be a 
Republican. In the final Presidential cam- 
paign party lines are shaped by tradition, 
nation-wide exigencies, and all kinds of 
strategic considerations. The New Jersey 
voter accepts from his party on Election Day 
issues which he does not like, but which are 
demanded by the situation in Ohio. The Ohio 
voter subscribes to policies shaped by con- 
ditions in New York. But in his own State 
primary the voter is relieved from such con- 
siderations. Election strategy weighs less 
upon him. He acts more as a citizen and 
less as part of a great machine. 


In particular, the primary can rid Presi- 
dential campaigns of their assumed charac- 
ter as a contest between the forces of light 
and darkness, between patriots and traitors, 
between statesmen and incompetents. The 
primary can help to put the Presidential 
contest in its true light as a difference 
of opinion between two parties of fairly the 
same amount of intelligence, honesty, and 
patriotism. When a large number of Repub- 
licans in primary have declared for Demo- 
cratic policy in Mexico the Republican spell- 
binders cannot so effectively cite that par- 
ticular policy as evidence of Democratic in- 
iquity. When a Democratic primary has 
given utterance to Republican views on the 
Trusts, the Democratic orators cannot so 
convincingly point to the alliance between 


the Republicans and Wall Street. When in 
Democratic and Republican primaries alike 
the German-American voter has made him- 
self felt, neither party is in a position to 
pretend to have a monopoly of the pure 
Americanism. 


MONEY AND COLLEGE ATHLETICS. 





The report of the committee appointed 
last autumn to have charge of Yale’s athletics 
for the present year, and also to propose a 
new Athletic Constitution, is nothing short 
of sensational. This is not because any facts, 
hitherto concealed, are disclosed. On the 
contrary, the quiet remark that “the budget 
for Yale football coaching for one year, 
alone, is considerable, and this money is ex- 
pended in the employment of a small num- 
ber of men for the period of but a few weeks 
out of the year,” would hardly prepare one 
ignorant of the figures for the information 
that Yale’s expense for coaching in football 
last season amounted to more than $12,000. 
The point upon which the report bears down 
is “the continually increasing competition 
for supremacy among rival universities, as 
exemplified in the employment of expensive 
staffs of coaches.” It cites no statistics, but 
the published balance-sheets of other uni- 
versity athletic associations show sums of 
the same magnitude for coaching as that 
spent at New Haven. Princeton gives her 
coaches in all forms of sport 40 per cent. of 
the total receipts, which are about $50,000, 
and Harvard is not niggardly with Haugh- 
ton. The report does say, however, that “the 
intensity of this rivalry, if unchecked, may 
so increase as to make intercollegiate ath- 
letics an unprofitable scramble for the rais- 
ing of large sums of money for the payment 
of the disproportionate salaries demanded 
by expert coaches.” 

The sensational features of the commit- 
tee’s statement are the suggestions that sal- 
aries to coaches be stopped and that it may 
prove to be best for Yale to abandon inter- 
collegiate contests altogether. Here are the 
words of the report: 

It may be urged that Yale cannot forego 
such advantages unless her rivals follow her 
example, but present practices must, it would 
seem, lead to still greater lengths of extrava- 
gance and absurdity. For this reason it has 
been felt by your committee that ultimately 
the suggestion must be seriously considered 
that in time all payment of salaries to coaches 
for Yale athletics should cease, and that un- 
less Yale can, from her own resources, gradu- 
ate and undergraduate, develop her teams 


without such artificial stimulants, so that she 
can reasonably compete with her rivals, it 





would be best to eliminate intercollegiate 
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athletics altogether until the dawn of an era 
of reasonableness in such things 


The committee is not unaware that, in the 


present state of Yale prestige on the ath 


letic fleld, the cry of “sorehead” might be 
raised, but it is too deeply in earnest to be 
affected by such consequences. “It might 


come with poor grace from Yale at this time 
to urge upon others this course of action,” 
the committee notes. “None the less, it may 
not be amiss even at this time to close this 
report with a reference to a matter which 
may sooner or later require definite deci 
sion.” 

One is reminded of the famous motion, 
“The power of the Crown has increased, is 
increasing, and ought to be diminished.” 
Yet the report of the Yale committee pre 
sents no novel ideas. It is startling merely 
because it says 
thinking. A note of boldness is introduced 
in the hint that Yale might try reform alone 


if she cannot get others to reform with her 


what many persons are 


It is safe to say that any university of 
Yale’s position in intercollegiate athletics, 
no matter whether just now she is winning 
or losing, would compel reform everywhere 
by such a stand. The committee scores heavy 
ily in its final sentences, when it says: “It is 
our belief that many of the perplexing and 
disagreeable problems of eligibility take 
their origin from this multiplication of ex- 
pensive coaching staffs, and extravagant 
paraphernalia. It is impossible to devise or 
fully enforce eligibility rules which will cov 
er all cases of so-called professionalism, un- 
less there is a high spirit of honor among 
the candidates for teams.” No dry-as-dust 
academician could make a more stinging in- 
dictment of the policy which our greatest 
universities are following in this matter 
than do the three men composing this com- 
mittee, the chairman of which is Professor 
Corwin, captain of the Yale football team in 
1888, while another member is Mr. George 


Parmly Day, treasurer of the University. 
As a first step in the right direction, the 
committee makes a suggestion that recalls a 
recommendation in a far different but equal- 
ly foolish rivalry. It is that there be a I!m- 
itation, not of armaments, but of expendl- 
tures. The whole tone of the report is con- 
structive. To many alumni it will seem a 
radical report, but it is dealing with a rad- 
ically wrong condition. Its immediate ef- 
fect ought to be to vocalize the best Yale 
sentiment in a demand for a reversal of the 
existing policy in athletics. But the effect 
should not be allowed to stop with Yale. It 


should hearten those in all universities, and 





colleges too, who have risked unpopularity 
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and classing with the old fogies by protest- 
ing against the steadily swelling expendi- 
tures for coaching, with the consequent con- 
centration of attention upon the winning, at 
almost any cost, of a few big games. The 
university which is generally regarded as in 
a pecullar way the centre of intercollegiate 
athletics has, very properly, been the one 
to call a halt upon the present tendency. 


BOOKS THAT PASS. 


Benjamin Kidd, who died in England last 
week, was not an old man, yet he had long 
outlived his own fame. The publication of 
his “Social Evolution,” in 1894, not merely 
made him one of the best sellers of the time, 
but gave him an extraordinary vogue as a 
philosophic writer. To Listen to some of 
the raptures of that day, you would have 
thought that he had outdone Darwin, Spen- 
cer, Huxley, and Wallace all together. Here 
was not the case of a work of imagination, 
like “Looking Backward,” which necessar- 
ily fades as the years slip by. Kidd was 
hailed as an original thinker. His book was 
expected to influence thought profoundly for 
years to come. Yet it was soon neglected, 
and now may be said to have been entirely 
forgotten, except as something like a curi- 
osity of literature. 


No one who looked carefully at “Social 
Evolution,” even during the first months 
of its existence, when the book was all the 
rage, could have failed to see that it con- 
tained the seeds of death. These lay partly 
in externals. There was no marked anti- 
septic of style to keep the volume from slow 
Mr. Kidd was an eminently respecta- 
with 
matter, but there was no brilliancy or com- 
the of his 
Going deeper, there was no glow of 


There was not in it 


decay. 


ble writer, language adequate to his 


pelling appeal in mere form 
pages. 
passion in his volume. 
the evidence of fanatic devotion to a great 
cause or life-and-death principle. All was re 
They were well. 

But 
alone can never be a life-preserver for a book 
flung upon the stormy seas. Mr. Kidd was 
sufficiently in earnest about social reforms, 
but he had little of the deep 


Rousseau, the pent-up emotion of Karl Marx, 


straint and moderation. 


They were in good taste. good taste 


impulse of 


or the logic all on fire of Henry George. How- 
ever sound he may have been, he was with- 
out the qualities that carry far. 

Even wanting these, a writer may pro- 
duce a book of which the world will contin- 
ue to think that its reading is indispensa- 
ble. But to do this, without a style or pas- 


sion time-defying, he has to do something 











that Benjamin Kidd could not or did not do. 
He has to add to the stock of human knowl- 
edge. He has to saturate himself in facts; 
master and codrdinate details that had 
escaped others; and prove that unresting in- 
dustry and patient observation continued 
through many years can make good deficien- 
cles of genius. But there was nothing of 
this in “Social Evolution.” It struck the at- 
tentive reader as merely the product of Mr. 
Kidd's leisure hours—as, indeed, it was. He 
was compelled to earn his living, and simply 
wrote out the thoughts—often they wore, in- 
evitably, the air of happy thoughts—which 
came to him in his unoccupied moments. 
These were not at all despicable; they were 
frequently of a highly suggestive order, well 
meriting attention. But they were, after 
all, ideas “thrown out,” as it were, and not 
the product of either prolonged study of what 
others had written or intense wrestling of 
the spirit. The chief difficulty with “Social 
Evolution” was that its author had not the 
intellectual preparation necessary to make a 
book that would live. And Mr. Kidd’s book 
long ago died. 

It would be almost crue] now to reprint 
what was said of it at the time of its ex- 
travagant reception. Sober critics and theo- 
logians not a few treated it as if the work 
were more epoch-making than the “Origin of 
Species.” One reason was plain. Mr. Kidd 
gave a religious tinge to his scientific spec- 
ulations. His view was that there was no 
hope of the orderly ongoing of society un- 
less some form of extra-rational sanction for 
human activities were to be supplied, and 
supernatural religion was to supply it. This 
plainly accounted for the acclaim with 
which “Social Evolution” was welcomed in 
quarters where “Natural Law in the Spir- 
itual World” and Balfour’s “Foundations of 
Belief” were hailed with similar enthusiasm. 
A judicious mixture of scientific terminol- 
ogy with defences of the old faiths is certain 
to be crowned with fadeless laurel in theo- 
logical essays and sermons. This was really 
unfair to Mr. Kidd. He made no preten- 
sions to literary immortality. Doubtless he 
was surprised to wake up and find that his 
little book had made him famous. He may 
have been embarrassed by the excessive 
laudation showered upon him. The fault 
was not his, but that of those who so ab 
surdly exaggerated his merits. And if any 
moral at all is to be drawn from the oblivion 
which has overtaken what was described as 
his world-shaking book, it is that it is al- 
ways dangerous to join the crowd that ex- 
claims every year over some literary thun- 
derbolt cleaving the tough earth asunder. 





Foreign Correspondence 


AN APPEAL TO THE NEUTRALS. 
By A. J. BARNOUW. 


Tue Hacue, August 31. 


A Dutchman who were to leave his country 
for a trip round the globe, travelling all the 
time along the same parallel, would not set 
foot on neutral ground again until he returned 
to his native land. To be the only spot, on 
that latitude, where peace still reigns is a sad 
distinction for the Kingdom of Holland, a dis- 
tinction to be proud of in the eyes of pacifists, 
who form a large majority among the Dutch, 
but a cause of regret and shame to those few 
extremists who hold that Holland should have 
stood by her sister state, Belgium, in her 
hour of trial. If she had done so, she would 
certainly have chosen the more chivalrous and 
glorious part, but to small avail either to Bel- 
gium or to herself. She would probably have 
shared her sister’s fate, and Europe would 
have lost another stronghold, priceless, though 
small, of democracy and liberalism against the 
reactionary powers of Prussian militarism and 
Central-European junkerdom. But this official 
neutrality leaves a wide scope to the expres- 
sion of individual feeling. What we are too 
weak to oppose by physical force we can try 
to overcome by summoning the forces of pub- 
lic opinion. 

One hundred and forty-seven Dutchmen, be- 
longing to various walks of life, scholars, art- 
ists, jurists, teachers, engineers, manufac- 
turers, business men, journalists, have ad- 
dressed an appeal to the neutrals on behalf 
of that country, which is the only one so far 
that has been openly and formally threatened 
with the permanent loss of its independence. 
“It is possible,” the appeal admits, “perhaps 
even probable, that Austria-Hungary and Bul- 
garia have entertained designs against the in- 
dependence of Servia and Montenegro, and 
steps must be taken to oppose this as soon 
as it appears to be the case. But only the 
German Chancellor and the Reichstag have 
revealed that they are planning such an at- 
tack on the national independence of Bel- 
gium.” The appeal then quotes the words 
which, on December 9, 1915, were spoken by 
the Chancellor in the Reichstag: “I cannot 
tell you what guarantees the Imperial Gov- 
ernment will demand as regards Belgium, and 
what basis of power it thinks necessary for 
such guarantees. One thing our enemies must 
recognize, namely: the longer and the more 
bitterly they wage war, the greater will be 
the necessary guarantees.” And he also said, 
even more explicitly: “It is admitted that 
England and France regarded Belgium as their 
point of attack against us. We must protect 
ourselves politically, militarily, and economi- 
cally against this. Whatever is necessary for 
this must be obtained.” All neutrals will do 
well to realize the meaning of these words. 
Politically—that means, in the words of the 
appeal, “that the independence of Belgium will 
not remain unimpaired. Militarily—that in- 
dicated an extension of territory which most 
probably includes the line of the Maas, and 
thus cuts off a third or fourth part of the 
country and a fifth or sixth part of its popu- 
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but German supremacy over Belgium's sources 
of prosperity, in particular over its foreign 
trade and marine traffic?” 


“Think, you neutrals,” the appeal goes on, | 


“you who are in the full enjoyment of your 
freedom and control of your own destiny, of 
the case of Belgium. Consider what it means 
to be in the hands of an alien Power, which 
is fighting in your own country against your 
own country’s children, and to know that, if 
the alien is not overcome, your independence 
is lost. On February 14, 1916, the Powers of 
the Entente declared that they would not con- 
clude any peace by which the independence of 
Belgium was not fully restored, both political- 
ly and economically. That is their answer to 
Germany's demands. But beside it must be 
placed an answer by the neutrals. No one can 
say with certainty what the outcome of this 
war will be. But this, at least, must be clearly 
established in the eyes of the whole world: 
that the deprivation of any state whatever of 
its independence must be regarded as a crime 
and as a source of further wars. In our opin- 
ion it is necessary that this principle should 
now be stated as the expressed demand of all 
neutral nations. It is necessary in order that 
they who intend an attack on a small neigh- 
bor may be less inclined to make it if they 
realize that this attack cannot be made with 
impunity; it is mecessary also to strengthen 
the hands of those in Germany, who abhor a 
policy of annexation. The public opinion of 
the world possesses means of making itself 
effective, not military, but moral and economic, 
and this opinion can now only be expressed 
by the voices of neutrals. These have the 
right, the duty, and the power to place them- 
selves upon the seat of justice whenever the 
highest interests of mankind are at stake. 
They can refuse to maintain relations with 
a state that declares in advance that it will 
use a small neighbor for the payment of the 
score when the settling day arrives. We call 
upon all neutral nations to utter this warn- 
ing. We address ourselves to the three 
Scandinavian Kingdoms, to the Republic of 
Switzerland, and to Spain, and to all American 
Republics, great and small. May all who are 
in agreement with us unite in supporting this 
appeal to their compatriots. In mutual coun- 


cil we will then find the means to instigate | 


our governments to maintain the rights and 
the freedom of all peoples.” 

Heinrich von Treitschke, whose teachings 
have trained the German mind to despise small 
nationalities as superfluous nonentities in the 
political organism of the world, gave expres- 
sion to his contempt of the Dutch in this 
sweeping assertion: “The once courageous 
race of Holland have deteriorated physically, as 
well as morally, by becoming mere money- 
grubbers. That is the Nemesis of a people 
which spends itself entirely in social life and 
loses the sense of its political greatness.” Po- 
litical greatness we certainly cannot claim, at 
any rate not in the sense of von Treitschke, 
to whom “war is politics xar’ ‘efoy4v” and po- 
litical greatness, consequently, success in the 
conduct of war. But it is not true that a pre- 
ponderance of the social over the political 
attitude of mind has robbed the Hollander 
of all idealism. Though politically unfit inas- 


much as a “frischer, fréhlicher Krieg” is a 
horror to him, he is not indifferent to the 
question whether right and national freedom 








or injustice and lust of conquest will be vic- 
torious. The hundred and forty-seven who | 
signed the appeal gave eloquent expression to 
this feeling, which is uppermost in the minds | 
of the thinking majority of the Dutch. But | 
unless it find a powerful echo among the de- | 
mocracy of the American Republics, their | 
voice will be the voice of one crying in the/ 
wilderness. 


RAYMOND ASQUITH. 





By SIR HENRY LUCY 





WESTMINSTER, September 25 
Not since news was flashed from the trench- | 
es that the grandson of Gladstone had been 
shot by a sniper has the country been so| 
deeply stirred by an episode in the war as} 
by the killing of the Prime Minister's eldest 
son. Raymond Asquith was an unfamiliar 
figure in the public eye. Inheriting the un- | 
pretentious retiring disposition of his mother 
—Mr. Asquith’s first wife, who did not live | 
long enough to share the blaze of prosperity | 
and popularity into which her husband later | 
strode—he instinctively shrank from any-| 
thing like competition with his father. Yet | 
by strange coincidence, when at 
mon university, he closely emulated his fa-| 
ther’s triumphs. Both won the Craven schol- | 
arship. Both gained first-class honors in| 
Litere Humaniores. Both were president of | 
the Union Society, and both were elected fe)- | 
lows of All Souls. The son’s record is indeed 
more brilliant than the father’s, since he also 
won the Ireland and the Derby einai’ 
and was within one of carrying off the Hert- | 
ford. 

Admitted to the bar twelve years ago, Ray- | 
mond speedily made his mark, establishing a | 
position that laid the foundation for the high- | 
est attainment. Up to the time of his leav- | 
ing home for his last journey, he had not en- | 
tered the political arena, declining various | 
tempting offers of Parliamentary seats. But 
his appearance in the House of Commons was 
inevitable. Quite recently he submitted to 
adoption as Liberal candidate for Derby. Like 
many another gifted young Englishman, he, 
at the call to arms, abandoned the ease of 
home life and the glowing prospects of pro- 
fessional advancement and went out to the 
front. As eldest son of the Prime Minister, 
it would have been easy for him to obtain a 
safe and snug position on the Staff. He was, 
indeed, seconded for Staff duties, but preferred 
to take his turn in the trenches. Leading his} 
men in one of the magnificent advances that 
have marked the battle of the Somme, he fell, 
mortally wounded. 

By chance, I have during the forty 
years heard the maiden speech in the House 
of Commons of many inheritors of great Par- 
liamentary names. Among them were Her- 
bert Gladstone, now a viscount; Stafford 
Northcote, also raised to the peerage, who, 
after brief experience, retired from the politi- 
cal arena; Coningsby Disraeli, Willie Bright, 
the present Duke of Devonshire, some time | 
a member of the House of Commons, where 
his uncle sat as Lord Hartington: Lord Cran- 
borne, son and successor of the Marquis of | 
Salisbury; his brothers, Lord Hugh and Lord 
Robert Cecil, and, more brilliant of the twain, | 
unaccountably retired in the 


background, 
while his brother has steadily advanced to | 


their com- 








past 


| the maiden speech of the 


| family 


| “Great 








Cabinet rank, and Winston Churchill, worthy 
son of a brilliant father 

The appearance on the scen f Herbert 
Gladstone and Sir Stafford Northcot Idest 
son Was marked by a singularly happy ! 
cumstance. It was arranged that they id 


follow each other in debat 
crowded audience sat, attentive, their : 

tive fathers, who, rising in due ord vith 
gracious courtesy, extolled the efforts of th 
members, Gladstone 
Northcote’s son, Northcote perceiving in Her 
bert Gladstone’s speech promise of perpetua- 
tion of family renown. I regret to say that 
fourth Marquis of 
Salisbury made so little impression that I do 
not recall it. He chiefly lives in the House of 


" ’ ’ ' 
Amon the 


new extolling Stafford 


}; Common’s memory by reason of an answe! 


a question put to him In accordance with 
arrangements familiar at Hatfield, 
his father filled the office of Forelen 
Secretary, the son enjoyed the modest 
and the imrortant pi 
of the Foreign Office in the Commons At a 
critical period he was asked effort 
had been made to secure a treaty with Japan 
Britain 
haughtily replied the U1 retar: 
grants them.” 

This amazing indiscretion led to a : 
for the House and an 
angry debate. It also tardily cons 1 Lord 


while 
Salary 


sition of representative 
whether 


does not ask fo! treatiés,’ 


adjournment of the 


Salisbury that his son was not in his right 
place at the Foreign Office, and in the cour 
of the session he was promoted to safer quar 
ters as Lord Privy Seal. After this lor 
haps unique, experience I had looked forward 
with especial interest to the 
of Rayr.ond Asquith, a speech that wil! never 
be spoken 


maiden speech 


Notes from the Capital 


HENRY WATTERSON 





Two prominent Democrats who were Inu 
in evidence four years ago seem more inclined 
to play the part of Br’er Rabbit in the present 
national campaign 
accounts, is having a very good time as a 
spectator of the passing show, letting Mrs 
Harvey do the political work for the family 
though in opposition to his prime favorite of 
1912, Woodrow Wilson. Henry Watterson, of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal, while not op 
posing Wilson, explains his lack of effe: 
vescence by saying that “a man might wish 
to vote for another without being willing to 
sleep with him.” Possibly the President, who 
has somewhat a fancy for playing a lone hand, 
is satisfied with Watterson's position, but he 
might have many a worse bedfellow; for, i: 
spite of certain eccentricities over which his 
contemporaries chuckle now and then, he is 
a man of character and experience, a brilliant 
writer, and famed as a hater of humbugs in 
politics. He used to go to all the Democratic 
National Conventions, and it was a rare o: 
casion when he was not captured by the Com 
mittee on Resolutions and induced to prepa: 
at least an important part of the 
Hence he was credited, for several years after 
the Convention of 1880, which nominated Han- 
cock, with the authorship of its demand for a 
“tariff for revenue only,” which 
party watchword; but he modestly disclaimed 
the honor, having actually onnosed the use of 


George Harvey, from al! 


in 


' 
pilatfor ™m 


became a 
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the phrase till out-voted, not because he lacked 
sympathy with the principle it embodied, but 
because as an experienced forecaster he ap- 
prehended the use the Republicans could make 
of that particular language at that particular 
juncture. I never heard of his denying the 
paternity, however, of “the star-eyed God- 
dess of Reform,” which for a time was almost 
as famous. 

Watterson is less frequently seen on the 
lyceum stage now than when he was younger. 
At the time when he was most in demand, he 
used to suffer tortures from nervousness on 
facing an audience; but before he had pro- 
ceeded far he would have every soul in the 
hall in touch with him, and could move them 
as he chose, to laughter, to enthusiasm, or to 
tears. Looking at him then, with his un- 
impressive stature, his stocky build, his short 
arms, his near-sighted eyes almost hidden 
beneath aggressive brows, you found yourself 
wondering whence all his reputed power could 
come. It was not till he got into full action 
that you realized that, in oratory as in jour- 
nalism, the secret of his success lay in— 
temperament. Yes; and watching him, with 
his great shock of tawny gray hair rising as 
he swung his head and falling haphazard, his 
heavy moustache taking a rhythmic motion 
as his lips brought out word after word clean- 
cut and forceful, and his arms, not often called 
into play for gesture, but circling about bim 
like spokes in a horizontal mill-wheel when 
they were: of what were you constantly kept 
reminded by association? Not of a delver at 
an editorial desk, or of a popular leader on a 
political rostrum, but of an artist at the 
piano! And this was no illusion, for Watter- 
son began life as a musician. He studied un- 
der the best masters in Paris, and was expect- 
ing to go upon the stage, when an accident 
to one of his thumbs put a summary end to 
this ambition. His closest companions for 
several years were professional musicians, 
Gottschalk and the Patti family being among 
them. His first essays in serious journalism 
were musical criticisms, and he can give you 
to-day as perfectly finished an article on the 
opera as on the news from the partisan bat- 


tle-front 

It is one of the most interesting facts about 
Watterson that, though a hard fighter in his 
newspaper for any cause he has espoused, he 
contrives to carry on his warfare against 
what certain men stand for, without sacrificing 
the good-will of the men themselves. In any 
circle of mature Republicans, for instance, the 
mention of this life-long Democrat will call 
forth almost as cordial expressions as would 
be lavished upon a prominent member of their 
own party No one can forget how. in the 
midst of a hostile environment, the cou- 
rageous editor fought the battles of the en- 
franchised negroes against the white element 
who were denying them even decent recogni- 
tion of their human claims. His great idol 
and exemplar in public life was Abraham 
Lincoln, and his chief mentor in journalism 
was Horace Greeley. And all this was true 
in spite of his having passed a part of the 
Civil War period in the Confederate ariny as 
a chief of scouts, and another part editing the 
Chattanooga Rebel. 

His contempt for political pretenders was 
illustrated in a series of articles which did 
much towards snuffing out the aspirations of 
David B. Hill as a Presidency-chaser; and, 
when Bryan was nominated in 1896, he packed 
his trunk and sailed for Europe, leaving word 
for his partner to encourage the launching 
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of another ticket, hopeless as it might be of 
victory, and then “letting the fools and the 
frauds have it out between themselves.” He 
had already, in the autumn of 1895, predicted 
with some certainty what was coming, and 
addressed a bit of homely editorial advice to 
the little gang of cheap Democratic politicians 
who, for their own profit, were playing upon 
the ignorance of their mob-following by ad- 
vocating the debasement of the currency: 
“They laugh best who laugh last. ‘Free silver’ 
may be a good dog, but ‘I told you so’ is a 
better. Heed it, you jabberwocks, heed it! 
The tail may wag the dog in Persia and India 
and China and Mexico and Peru, but it never 
has done it in these United States and it never 
will. Run, you jabberwocks, run!” 

The jabberwocks scoffed at his advice, and 
their party went out of power for sixteen 
long years as a consequence. ‘They discov- 
ered too late that Watterson as an interpreter 
of omens was not a person to be lightly ig- 
nored TATTLER. 








Naturalism and Fiction 


ARTHUR SCHNITZLER.* 


By PHILO M. BUCK, JR. 


Wir wissen es beide, das der Tod ein bittres Ding 
ist, und Tugend nur ein leres Wort, und das man nolchts 
versiumen soll,—‘‘Frau Beate und ibr Sobn.’’ 


I, 


The call to enjoy this fleeting life while 
we have it is no new thing in literature. 
Catullus, in one of the most exquisite short 
lyrics ever written, has summarized the 
whole palpitating eagerness of the transient 
soul to suck its fill of earthly sweetness 
before the shadows close and darken the 
senses. 

Soles occidere et redire possunt: 
Nobis cum semel occidit brevis lux, 
Nox est perpetua una dormienda. 
Da mihi basia mille, deinde centum. 


The thought that life is short, and that we 
must so live as to get the greatest pleasure 
while it lasts, the Horatian carpe diem, the 
Biblical “Eat, drink, and be merry, for to- 
morrow we die,” is the theme of much mod- 
ern fiction, especially in Europe. It seems to 
be the only possible formula for the restless 
urge of sheer activity that in one form or 
other motivates the work of most of the fol- 
lowers of naturalism. And it is this same 
will to pleasure that lies at the heart of 
nearly all the fiction of Arthur Schnitzler.+ 
The significant thing about his work is the 
direction his characters take in their search 
for pure diversion. 

The quest is never an easy one. “Und 
plitzlich flel thr ein, dass es ja solche 
gesetzlose Welten gab.” Frau Beate, in the 
latest of Schnitzler’s novels, suddenly wakens 





***Sterben"’ ‘95, ‘Die Frau des Weisen’’ ‘08, ‘Frau 
Bertha Garian’’ ‘01, “Leutnant Gustl"’ ‘01, ‘Der 
Weg Ine Frele’’ ‘08, ‘Frau Beate und thr Sohn’’ ‘13, 

tFor a good summary and analysis of the plots of 
Schnitsler’s novela and plays, see the article on Arthur 
Schnitsier, by Prof, P. H. Grommann, in ‘‘Poet Lore,"’ 
1912. 





from a complacent widowhood to discover 
that life is essentially lawless. She again 
feels the lure of love, and at the same time 
recognizes from afar the creeping melan- 
choly of age. She feels the seductiveness of 
her beauty and the call of her blecd for 
eternal youth. Yet against all this is the 
urge of tradition, of convention, of her fam- 
ily-centred widowhood, and even of a self- 
ish distaste for the turmoil of passion, so 
that even her feelings are in a state of an- 
archy. On the one side is the passionate 
call of the body; on the other a repugnance 
again to take up the tangled skein of life. 
“But once again to experience happiness or 
desire, once again to centre her life in a 
man, on such a possibility she was unable 
to dwell today without aversion—yes, with- 
out a shudder; and this shudder, she had 
felt it already for many a sleepless, lonely 
night, shook her the more mightily, as 
vague impulses murmured in her blood and 
pined away in their aimlessness.” 

It is this essential conflict between the 
passionless life of pure convention and pro- 
priety, and the lawless life of sheer passion, 
that gives us the clue to nearly all the 
situations in the lives of Schnitzler’s char- 
acters. And the scales are always weighted 
on the side of passion. The biirgerliche 
ideal, the ideal of conventional propriety, is 
the one thing such characters as have their 
eyes opened especially struggle against, for 
it holds out no compensation against the 
day when creeping death shall at last snare 
its victim. 

But the conflict between the juy of life 
and the inevitableness of death, and the 
hugger-mugger haste of the victim to crowd 
as much passion into the interim as will 
for a time bring forgetfulness of the impend- 
ing smash, have in them something of the 
hysterical and the childish. There is none 
of the generous resignation of Walter Sav- 
age Landor, who tempered his Epicurean- 
ism with a Stoic steadfastness: 

Nature I loved, and after nature art. 
I warmed both hands before the fire of life, 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart. 


Schnitzler’s characters are thrown into a 
lawless world, rendered more lawless by the 
conflict of their passions; at the end of the 
troubled vista they see death, and they 
struggle aimlessly and fitfully to forget. 


IL. 


Though Arthur Schnitzler is now well past 
his fiftieth year, many critics still profess 
to see in his novels as well as in his plays 
the signs of youth. It is true that, with the 
exception of a few, the more intimate charac- 
ters in “Der Weg ins Freie,” his most am- 
bitious novel, are all young people, and 
those whom he has called middle-aged or 
even elderly act and protest they feel like 
their youthful companions. The poet Hein- 
rich Bermann, for example, may be any- 
where between twenty-five and fifty; but he 
acts and speaks like a very young and clever 
sopohomore who has caught a Weltschmersz 
and thinks it a Weltanschauung. With only 
a very few and notable exceptions, like 
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Doctor Stauber, his older characters are al- 
ready infected with the passionate search 
for joy in life, and look forward with dread 
to senile decay. In his other stories their 
situation is still worse. The strength of 
mature manhood, the outlook on life that 
comes with long experience and study, the 
wisdom that led the Greeks and Latins to 
revere old age and assign it first place in 
counsel, all this we look for in vain. His 
characters strike one at first as drawn by 
a precocious but distorted youth, who has 
the modern lack of reverence that should 
go out to gray hairs. And like the youth, 
Schnitzler seems to put the goal of life in 
sheer, enthusiastic action, in the spirit of 
adventure, in a convulsive effort to remain 
“immer jung” and to keep the passions at 
white heat. His characters are ever in a des- 
perate gamble, with the stakes always death. 

But there is in him none of the generous 
idealism of youth. His characters nurse no 
illusions, except the greatest that there are 
none. They have long since given up the 
faculty of being surprised at anything. They 
live in a world of pure matter-of-fact, where 
every thought, every emotion, every concern 
of theirs, every relation they may form, is 
valuable only as it contributes to their own, 
self-centred joie de vivre. One could forgive 
them if they had some positive goal for their 
restless self-seeking, if they were even sor- 
didly selfish, if they could assign to their 
lives some definite object, like accumulating 
wealth, marrying a rich widow, buying an 
automobile, or seeking the bubble reputa- 
tion, or any of the other solid though un- 
worthy ideals we see in some current fiction. 
But they are far too cunning, and know that 
happiness is not to be found in any mere 
material object. They know the emptiness 
for joy of the thousand and one things that 
most people strive after; and yet, like the 
fly enmeshed in a web, they continue to 
strive blindly and obstinately. Unable to 
harbor an ideal, they spurn at all ideals; 
without a generous impulse themselves, 
they scoff at all generous impulses; having 
no illusions themselves, they brand as phil- 
istines and biirgerliche Leute all who cher- 
ish ideals. 

The situations in which these characters 
find themselves are not very different from 
those in Huysman’s novels. To seek a tem- 
porary forgetfulness the Belgian author 
drags his characters through the Black Mass 
of the Diabolists, or shows the spasms of 
ecstasy one may get from a symphony of 
perfumes. The Viennese writer finds the 
most thrilling nepenthe in a varied eroti- 
cism. 

There are critics who profess to see in 
these hundred and one tales of illicit love 
an effort to point a moral against the empti- 
ness of Viennese society. It may be so. 
But, like a two-edged sword, his theme has 
often worked quite contrary to his purpose. 


And it requires no great effort to show what | 


the effect has been, at least in Germany. 
Felix Salten, himself a writer of novels and 


stories, exclaims in the Neue Rundschau on | this. 
genthin, on the death of his father and the’ 


the occasion of Schnitzler’s fiftieth birthday 
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anniversary: “In the strong, refined, sweet- 
ly perfumed art of Arthur Schnitzler re 
sounds always the fulness of a splendid 
humanity (schdéne Menschlichkeit). 

There is a sweet, soft tenderness in this 
voice which carries away the women, and 
a taut strength, a true constancy, against 
which men cannot shut themselves.” His 
theme is the wonder of love and the wonder 
of death; and “by his power to see love, the 
faculty of love in this generation is strength- 
ened; by his power to think on death, its 
thoughts on the transitoriness of things is 
made more clear.” Whether Schnitzler is 
like this or not, such is the influence of his 
writings upon susceptible readers. 


But his characters never attain happiness, 
nor do they know where to find it. “Die 
Frau des Weisen” is a series of traurige 
Verhiltnisse, extravagant, gloomy, and un- 
natural liaisons, and a commentary on 
how to fall out of love after it has be- 
come distasteful. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant of his love stories is “Die Hirtenfléte,” 
“The Shepherd’s Pipe.” In it a husband 
who has become wise by gazing at the im- 
mutable stars decides that he does not un- 
derstand his wife, and gives her the freedom 
to follow all of her impulses, assuring her 
that at the end, whenever she wishes, and 
whatever the circumstances, she may count 
on his welcome at her return. She flies from 
one preposterous love to another, finding only 
a transient happiness in each, and finally 
comes back to reproach her husband for not 
shielding her more closely; but he refuses 
to see the difference between a subdued im- 
pulse and a concrete act, and she flies off 
again, this time forever. 

The same restless desire to find an emo- 
tion that shall be sufficiently engrossing, and 
at the same time possess a degree of perma- 
nence, lies at the heart of the long romance, 
“Der Weg ins Freie,” “The Way to Free- 
dom.” In this story one learns a number 
of unexpected and wonderful things about 
love. Heinrich Bermann, himself a poet, as- 
sures us that “a poet must withdraw from 
every one who is no longer a riddle, and 
especially from any one whom he loves.” As 
every one in the book, in his ability to cher- 
ish emotions at least, is a poet, it is a book 
of withdrawals. And here is the reason: 
“The persons we love we know better than 
we know any one else—only we know them 
with shame, with bitterness, and with fear. 

To love means to be anxious lest the 
fault we have discovered in the beloved ob- 
ject be open to others. To love means to 
be able to look into the future and to exe- 
crate love’s gift.” It is perfectly obvious 
that with thoughts like these in their hearts 
none of the characters find their lives to 
their liking. 

The only possible way to freedom from 
the series of unnatural situations in which 
the characters in this novel find themselves 
is a break from all relationships, and a re- 
nouncing of the ideal of mere happiness. 
But it is not at all clear that they can do 
The young baron, George von Wer- 
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loss of his mistress, finds his heart, like the 
one in the parable, swept and garnished, but 
empty. He sets out to discover a new ad- 
venture to relieve the tedium. For a year 
a young Jewess, Anna Rosner, who 8ympa- 
thizes with his musical efforts, holds his af- 
fection. But their child is still-born, he is 
unwilling to renounce his freedom and marry 
her, she will not again leave her family and 
her friends, and he goes off to a distant city 
to take up a new life. 

The story is somewhat complicated by the 
(with Schnitgler) inevitable introduction of 


the problem of the social and politica! status — 


of the Jew. But we may discard this as of 
no essential consequence to the story. The 
problem of the Hebrew in Viennese society 
in these stories is of importance only as the 
Hebrews themselves create it. There is at 
times, however, a grim humor in it; as when 
the anti-Semitic son of a Zionist father, to 
compliment two of his clerical party friends, 
raises his hat as he passes a cathedra). His 
father unfortunately sees the act and im- 
mediately administers a public thrashing. 
The poor fellow has no recourse but an at 
tempt on his own life. 

There are other interesting complications. 
The poet, Heinrich, who found love to be so 
especially dangerous to his career, has this 
precious career apparently ruined by his 
mistress’s suicide. The book is a mad crew 
of odd lots and misfits, busily engaged in 
falling in love and falling out again as occa- 
sion serves, and not one of them enjoying 
the process. After George has shaken him- 
self free of them he may be richer in experi- 
ence and wiser in the ways of some of the 
artists and near-artists of Vienna, but again 
his heart is swept and garnished and empty. 
It is as easy to think of the novel as marking 
the beginning of a new series of adventures 
in idle and fruitless love. 


Ill, 


But though Schnitzler writes of the stir- 
rings and passions that are generally as- 
cribed to youth, his point of view has in 
reality a quite different character, and one 
not nearly so ingenuous. By profession he 
was at one time physician, and he retains 
his interest in science and psychology. One 
of the crimes of what often passes as mod- 
ern psychology, it seems to me, is the ten- 
dency of a few who speak in its name to dis 


cover the formula of most mental aber- 
rations in subconscious, or inherited, or 
race eroticism. With Schnitzler, like 
wise, the erotic is purely the sexual. 


There is not one case of genuine af- 
fection in all his novels. His men are all 
variations of the predatory male, and his 
women willing or only partly unwilling de 
coys. To a man whose sole relation with 
women has been an open or disguised seduc- 
tion, or to a man whose laboratory and ward 
have been frequented with aberrant types, 
or to a man who wishes to make a theory, 
it may be idle to speak of the more generous 


aspect of sexual love. To him the oath of 





Arthur’s knights will sound the verlest cant 
land nensense. It was the moral weakness 
f mid-Victorian English and American lit- 
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erature that it refused to acknowledge the 
biological aspect of love; but it is an infin- 
itely grosser moral dereliction to blink the 
ideal in love and to open one’s eyes wide 
to the sensual. There may be perfume in 
the art of Arthur Schnitzler, but it is heavy 
and obvious. 

There is no plot, strictly so called, in any 
of Schnitzler’s stories. It is true that to 
the observer who makes no effort to general- 
ize, life does seem to be merely a multitude 
of heterogeneous, unrelated actions, post 
hoc with only a very slight trace of propter 
In the same way, to a mere observer 
it would appear that things in the ma- 
terial world are quite unrelated, ap- 
ples falling, comets flaming in the heavens, 
and and moon daily entering upon 
capricious pilgrimages. And the observ- 
er who would make a plot, in the sense 
of a presentation of all this movement, 
would produce a picture not very different 
in degree from the plots in Schnitzler’s 
novels. In “Der Weg ins Freie” we have 
some dozens of characters, but all they have 
to do with one another’s lives is to meet and 
talk about everything from music and poetry 
to Zionism and politics. There is the thin 
thread of the story, but on every conceiv- 
able opportunity the hero has an irrelevant 
conversation with every one of the charac- 
ters; and as so much of our civilization to- 
day is made up of pure words, and, further, 
as a modicum of these is of necessity mo- 
mentarily interesting, the story may pass as 
an accurate and at times interesting picture 
of a phase of contemporary life. But it is 
not a very edifying picture, nor is there much 
to be learned from it. The total effect is 
perhaps best described in the author’s own 
words. “The two sat opposite each other; 
each held a mirror before the other, in which 
the other saw himself with a mirror in his 
hand, and in the mirror again the other with 
a mirror in his hand, and so on without 
end.” 

But in all these pictures are the necessary 
requirements of true fiction conserved? Is 
fiction from now on to be no more than an 
accurate picture of life, of people who have 
decided to abandon convention like last 
year’s clothes? Is it necessary for the au- 
thor of our modern novels to know only how 
to observe life and correctly to report his 
observation? 


hoc. 


sun 


IV. 


In taking up these points I shall omit one 


objection to naturalism, and that perhaps 


the greatest, though much may be made 
of it—that the writer who limits his 
stories purely to his observation may be 
gullty of the gravest of errors, in that his 


observation can at best cover only a limited 
field. Readers of fiction, whether they will 
or no, are influenced in their attitude to- 
wards life by what they read, and a book 
which proclaims that “Tugend ist nur ein 
leeres Wort” will catch the imagination of 
susceptible readers. Already there is too 


much of the thought that love is pure anl- 
malism, and that man is but a “Bestie in 
Menschengestalt.” 


This attitude of mind, 
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due to imperfect and vitiated observation, 
though we may charge Schnitzler with it, 
need not detain us any longer. 

But it is of some consequence to know 
where reality ends and convention begins. 
The attack upon convention is an old one, 
Even Aristophanes cast his stone. Carlyle’s 
“Sartor Resartus” deals with little else. But 
here obviously the writers are dealing with 
false convention, with cant. Yet some sort 
of conventions we must have; they are noth- 
ing more nor less than social habit, and as 
such are as real, in the sense of natural, as 
our most elementary impulses. If by na- 
ture we mean fact as opposed to generaliza- 
tion, even then we must still take conven- 
tions into consideration, for they display 
themselves by means of indubitable fact. 
What a miserable life we should lead if on 
every occasion we were compelled to consult 
our individual impulses, like the heroine in 
“The Shepherd’s Pipe,” instead of being per- 
mitted to protect ourselves against aberrant 
impulses by the wall of social habit! The 
desire to strip off all convention, because 
some of it is false, is not a little like the 
argument that appeared not long ago in the 
Neue Rundschau against prudery as an en- 
emy to health. The article ended as an 
argument against clothes. In an argument 
against convention we must have our atten- 
tion directed to the consequences of conven- 
tions. 

But all civilization and all reason have 
been at work for these thousands of years to 
reduce the rule of impulse to conformity 
with the rules of reason. The result of the 
conflict between these we call character; and 
though this may never be fully expressed in 
any specific fact or action, yet it is quite 
as natural as any line of conduct it encour- 
ages or inhibits. Only then in the field of 
character may conventions be profitably 
studied. It is because naturalism fixes its 
attention upon the physical impulses, and be- 
hind these upon physical weaknesses and de- 
fects, and from these alone tries to deduce 
man’s personality and the formula for his 
actions, and in like manner reduces the play 
of reason to a purely physical plane—it is 
because of this half-view of humanity that 
naturalism in literature to the humanist will 
never be anything higher than a rather un- 
pleasant variation of animal psychology. 

Nor have we an answer to our difficulty 
with naturalism in the remark that in the 
human animal we have the primitive man. 
We might ask, What have we now to do with 
the primitive man? But with Schnitzler the 
very opposite is true. His characters are 
anything but primitive. They are what they 
are because of the highly complex environ- 
ment in which they live and its parasitical 
by-product. If they spurn its dictates, it is 
because they only partly understand them, 
and their impulses pull in another direction. 
And these very impulses would be quite im- 
possible in a more simple world. 

Lacking real intelligence, his characters 
lack all sense of morals. The men and wo 
men In these stories are never deliberately 
wicked, for that implies a knowledge of the 








distinction between right and wrong. They 
merely follow impulses, so their course, like 
that of a stream, is always along the line 
of least resistance. Even at the end of “Der 
Weg ins Freie” George does not consciously 
follow a deliberately selected vocation, but 
through the help of a friend falls into a job 
that interests him more than his quondam 
companions. If they are anxious over the 
outcome of some line of conduct, it is not 
because it violates the dictates of a moral 
conscience, but because the opposite impulse 
is also strong, and their little kingdoms suf- 
fer the nature of an insurrection. If they 
choose death, as many of his characters do, 
it is not because of true remorse for 
wrongs committed, but because death is a 
thrilling escape out of an impasse, a dra- 
matic climax, and the curtain. It is because 
of their lack of moral] stability that a Ger- 
man critic, Wassermann, accuses naturalism 
of making a deal of mutation of character, 
but of showing no satisfactory transforma- 
tion. The characters are hard to under- 
stand, because they do not themselves under- 
stand. They cannot be generalized, because 
they do not themselves generalize. They 
are, so far as intellectual and moral fruit- 
fulness is concerned, the sports and hybrids 
of humanity, and though cleverly and at 
times attractively drawn, of little value to 
a reader who takes up a book in order that 
from it he may deepen his understanding of 
life. 

And the general lawlessness of Schnitz- 
ler’s characters is reflected in the lawless- 
ness of his plots. The more complex and 
bizarre life becomes, the greater the need 
that authors of fiction at least pretend to 
throw light upon its sequences and conse 
quences. But if now an author must persist 
in merely holding up the mirror, the ideal 
of fiction lies in the direction of a guide 
book, newspaper, and a fashion magazine. 
But there are many who most devoutly be- 
lieve otherwise. 


Yet it seems a trifle bordering on the 
sophomoric thus to dismiss a man of the pre- 
eminence of Arthur Schnitzler with the 
advice, in effect, to go and read again in 
Goethe’s “Wilhelm Meister’s Pilgrimage” 
the passage concerning the three reverences. 
For there are many notable things in 
Schnitzler’s fiction. His power to depict a 
scene has in it the accuracy of a photograph. 
His cleverness in presenting the bizarre sit- 
uations in which his characters are discov- 
ered has in it something almost Mephis- 
tophelian. One would have to go far to read 
something quite so well done as “A Leave- 
taking,” “Ein Abschied.” But the gem of 
the whole collection is “Leutnant Gustl.” It 
is all told in revery—a technical device used 
freely by the author, and with excellent re- 
sults. 

Schnitzler well represents the astonishing 
cleverness and superficiality and even ma- 
terialism of Viennese life. What this life is 
to be after the war, whether it will gain a 
greater depth, and its chronicler a greater 
seriousness, time will tell. 
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Correspondence 





POLITICAL SCIENTISTS AND THE ELEC- 
TION. 


To THe Eprror or THE NATION: 


Sm: A leading New York newspaper has 
quoted me recently as asserting that “the 
teachers of political science throughout the 
country are not going to vote for Wilson,” 
and I am represented as saying that these 
same teachers of political science “have an 
organization and are all practically of the 
same mind in regard to Mr. Wilson.” True, 
my fellow craftsmen “have an crganization.” 
But to one who through some months has 
been concerned in the building of a pro- 
gramme for the ensuing meeting of the 
American Political Science Association at Cin- 
cinnati which shall be completely free from 
the taint of partisan politics (as all previous 
programmes of the Association have been) 
it is a matter of some chagrin to be made 
the author of wild assertions such as the fore- 
going. 

I have said what I know to be true, that 
a considerable number of students of political 
science who voted for Mr. Wilson four years 
ago fee] that the mistakes of the present Ad- 
ministration, notably in relation to foreign 
affairs, have been many and serious, and I 
have said that a good many of these men, 
without regard to party affilfation, will vote 
for Mr. Hughes. But I have no doubt that 
the President will receive the support of some 
political scientists who did not vote for him 
in 1912. So far as I have been able to ob- 
serve, teachers of political science are divided 
upon the issues of the current campaign very 
much as are ether groups of thinking people. 

FREDERIC A. Occ. 

Madison, Wie., September 29. 





“EDITING THE TEN COMMANDMENTS.” 


To THe EpiTer or THE NATION: 


Sm: Plutarch relates of Alcibiades that 
on one occasien he chanced to visit a small 
school. Asking the teacher what he taught, 
the instructer of youth replied that he 
taught Homer “corrected by” himself. Where- 
upon Alcibiades promptly kicked the teacher 
out of doors, saying that one who presumed 
to correct Hemer should do something better 
than merely teach children. The proposed 
“Editing of the Ten Commandments” at the 
approaching Episcopal convention recalls to 
mind this old anecdote. Where is the sense 
of humor of these reverend and lay gentle- 
men, to say nothing of their reverence and 
sense of literature? Do they think the Com- 
mandments are improved by being reduced 
to a skeleten? The childish mind is impress- 
ed by explanations and amplifications—so for 
whose benefit are these emendations made? 
If the Commandments are “Divine Law” and 
are inspired, why not leave them in the verb- 
al form in which they were first given to 
the Hebrews? The “arguments” for the ob- 
servance of the Divine Law, which these gen- 
tlemen in their sapiency think are not “es- 
sential to the laws themselves,” have im- 
pressed the imagination and enlarged the 
understanding of the ages. These “argu- 


ments” are the royal retinue of kingly truth 
These gentlemen will be “editing” the Beati- 
Fer by this same token, fs not 
divinely declarative 


tudes next. 


the truth 


“Blessed are the pure in heart”—without add- 
ing—"“for they shall see God"? 

Once upon a time a Gnat said to an Ele- 
phant, “My friend, your ears are much too 
large: they are not essential to your hear- 
ing; a small auditory orifice would answer 
the purpose. Trim your ears off, or let me 
do it, and you will be saved the fatigue of 
flapping them.” 


But the Elephant replied, “Friend, my ears 
may be large, but they are an integral part 
of my body, and are in keeping with my 
size. They are part of my significance and 
strength. No doubt they seem large to you, 
but that is beside the point. Mine they are, 
and must remain as they have grown; 
as to their being essential, you are not 
judge.” 

The moral is obvious; but for the literal- 
minded Gnat the Elephant might have added: 
“Never tamper with what you neither under- 
stand nor appreciate, for you may do far 
more harm than good.” 


ana 


the 


AN EPISCOPALIAN. 
Norfolk, Va., September 30, 





“POVERTY AND SOCIAL PROGRESS.” 
To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 


Srtr: Will you kindly publish the following 
criticism of the review of my book, “Poverty 
and Social Progress,” which appeared in the 
Nation for September 7, and which, appar- 
ently on account of a careless and hasty read- 
ing of the book on the part of your reviewer, 
is unjust to me and misleading to your read- 
ers? 

Your reviewer accuses me of placing too 
much reliance on the Census statistics of 
child labor, on page 138, which, he says, are 
erroneous in reporting children engaged in 
agricultural labor. If he will read the para- 
graph immediately following this table, he will 
learn that I point out the inadequacy of these 
statistics in several respects, saying, among 
other things, that “many children at work are 
not reported, because the law is being evaded, 
or for some other reason.” Furthermore, on 
page 71 I point out the inadequacy of the 
Census statistics of agricultural labor. 

Your reviewer makes a similar accusation 
with respect to my use of the Census wage 
statistics cited on page 71. On the same page 
I have stated that the averages based upon 
these figures are the yearly wage-rates only 
“as nearly as can be ascertained”; while at 
many points throughout the discussion of 
wage statistics I indicate their inadequacy, as, 
for example,on page 62, where I refer to them 
as furnishing a basis for a “rough approxi- 
mation” only, and on page 82, where I say 
that “it is impossible to arrive at an average 
wage-rate for all of the working population 
of this country.” 

Your reviewer grossly misrepresents a pas- 
Sage on page 145 by asserting that I attribute 
a large amount of unemployment to an ex- 
cess of labor. I say nothing of the sort any- 
where in the book. The statement on page 
145 is that the large amount of the unem- 
ployment “suggests that there may be a larger 
supply of labor than society can use pro- 
ductively.” The context indicates that I am 
referring to a supply of labor which may be 
relatively, but is not absolutely, excessive. The 
discussion at this point, on pages 372-373, and 





sufficient— ' 


elsewhere in the book, shows that I regard the 
supply of labor as an important cause of un- 


| employment only when it is excessive in pro- 


portion to the other factors of production, a 








condition which arises out of an ill-organized 
economic system. 

Your reviewer implies that I contradict my- 
self because on page 168 I state that “it is 
easy to place the minimum and maximum lim- 
its for population,” and on page 176 that “the 
outcome of the above discussion may appear 
rather vague.” If he will take the trouble to 
read the intervening pages, he will discover 
that, after explaining in two paragraphs what 
I mean by the first statement, the discussion 
beginning on page 169, which is referred to In 
the second statement, is not of the minimum 
and maximum limits, but of the desirable dens 
ity of population. 

I am anxious to have any uncritical use of 
statistics in my book pointed out to me. But 
your reviewer has not sustained his allega 
tion of such uncritical use, and has, the 
contrary, revealed his own carelessness and 
capacity for garbling citations from the books 
he reviews. The other general criticisms made 
by him display, to say the least, a misunder 
standing of the purpose of my book and an 
inadequate comprehension of the complexity 
of the problems discussed therein. 

I regret to see in the Nation, which has hith 
erto been scrupulously fair, even when criti 
cal, in its reviews of my writings, a review 
which is so grossly unfair to an author 

Maurice ParMeLew 


on 


New York, September 11. 


[We have received from the reviewer of 
Mr. Parmelee’s book the following reply: 

(1.) To print a census table without at the 
same time indicating important sources of 
error, pointed out at considerable length 
in the volume from which the table is tak- 
en, does not seem to be too severely char 
acterized as an “uncritical” use of statisti- 
cal material. The discussion on page 71, to 
which Mr. Parmelee refers, has no connec- 
tion with the statistics of child labor. 

(2.) No useful results can be obtained by 
attempting to find the average wage of per- 
sons engaged in manufacturing industries 
by the simple process of dividing the total 
wage bill by the number of persons, and any 
such attempt is bound to mislead the reader. 

(3.) We are unable to understand how 
either a relatively or an absolutely exces- 
sive supply of labor can cause unemploy- 
ment. 

(4.) Even in the light of Mr. Parmelee’s 
explanation, we are still of the opinion that 
it is not “easy to place the minimum and 
maximum limits of population,” however de- 
fined.—Epb. Tue Nation.) 


“THE WORLD'S HIGHWAY." 
To THe Eprror or THe NATION: 
Sir: Permit me to make some observa- 


tions on certain ideas found in the very in- 


teresting article by Prof. Morris Jastrow, jr., 
on “The World's Highway,” in the Nation 
for August 31. 

Dr. Jastrow expresses the opinion that the 
capture of Constantinople by the Turks in 
1453 a vd. “meant the blockade 
against the Christian countries of Europe of 


the great road leading to Bagdad and Meso 
potamia.” Has he not here adopted a some- 
what prevalent view which a little reflection 
The 
from Constantinople tagdad has never 


been wholly in the hands of Christians nor 


will show him to be erroneous? road 


to 
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freely open to them since the founding of 
the latter city by Moslems in 762 a. D. 
Again, the Ottoman Turks had lain directly 
across that road since their very beginning, 
about the year 1300 a. p. In fact, their cap- 
ture of Constantinople added practically 
nothing to their control of the land road 
from southeastern Europe to Mesopotamia. 
It did give them a better hold upon another 
great highway, the intersecting sea route be- 
tween the Mediterranean and Black Seas. 

Dr. Jastrow continues: “This effectual wall 
raised against Christian Europe stimulated 
exploration towards the west. The 
fall of Constantinople was the real reason for 
Columbus's discovery of America ; 
made imperative by the closing up of the 
highway across Asia Minor,” etc. It ap- 
peared after a special inquiry which I made 
two years ago, the results of which can be 
found in the English Historical Review for 
October, 1915, that evidence does not exist 
of any connection between the fall of Con- 
stantinople and the voyage of Columbus. The 
former event had no appreciable effect upon 
the trade of western Europe with southern 
and eastern Asia. Since about 1340 a. Db. 
almost the whole of that trade had passed 
through Syria and Egypt, along routes which 
the Turks did not even touch until 1516 a. p., 
long after the voyages of Columbus. 

The Turks built no “effectual wall” against 
Oriental trade. The establishment of the 
proud and exclusive Moslem civilization in 
the seventh century a. pb. had, however, 
while favoring trade as carried on by citizens 
and subjects, set up some such wall against 
the passage across the Levant of alien mer- 
chants and travellers. This practice was 
maintained unchanged by the Mameluke Sul- 
tans of Egypt down to the Turkish conquest. 
The Ottoman Turks themselves adopted in 
time a similar policy as regards merchants, 
though by no means against travellers, but 
they, too, valued and encouraged trade. In 
fact, the “wall” which was constituted by 
the Moslem civilization failed in twelve hun- 
dred years to be “effectual” against foreign 
Christian merchants only once, namely, dur- 
ing the three or four generations after the 
first quarter of the thirteenth century, when 
its northern stretches (including Mesopo- 
tamia) lay in ruins as a result of the Mongol 
invasion and conquest. But it was never a 
wall against trade, it was less firmly main- 
tained by the Ottoman Turks than by their 
Moslem predecessors, and it was not appre- 
clably stronger after the fall of Constantino- 
ple than it had been before. 

Whatever may be true of the importance 
of the land route from southeastern Europe 
to Mesopotamia in that ancient time which 
Dr. Jastrow has made so thoroughly his own, 
this road has not deserved to be called “The 
World's Highway” since the break-up of the 
Macedonian Empire From the when 
became the mistress of the world until 
doubling of the Cape of Good Hope, the 
highways of the world lay east and 
west, partly by land and partly by sea, cross- 
ng the from Ephesus and its suc- 
the Mediterranean from 
Alexandria. But from 
opening of the Suez 


time 
ltiome 
the 


greater 


/Eigcan 
cessor Smyrna, and 
Antioch, Beirut, and 
1498 a. bd. until the 
Canal in 1869 a. b., there was little through 
trade by any route across the Levant. This 
was not because of the presence there of the 
Ottoman Empire or even of the whole Mos- 
lem civilization, but because the Cape route 
was intrinsically less expensive. In the late 


eighteenth century, the old routes across the 
Levant began to attract increasing attention, 
not, however, as becoming intrinsically more 
valuable, but as promising to provide con- 
venient portions of long highways which 
would connect great and growing gatherings 
of population. After Russia obtained, in 
1774, the right for her merchant shipping to 
traverse the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, 
the usefulness to western Europe of the sea 
route through the straits revived before that 
of the land route through Constantinople. 

The highway from Constantinople to Bag- 
dad first came completely into the hands of 
the Turks in 1534 a. p. While it never be- 
came the main route of their trade, it was 
indeed, with its continuation through Bel- 
grade and Budapest, and its bifurcation 
through Syria to the Holy Cities and Egypt, 
the main artery of their political life. After 
their power had declined, its actual impor- 
tance in the world-scheme was small, even 
as late as the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury. But there had come to some Teutons 
the dream of making this road what it had 
not been in twenty centuries before, “The 
World’s Highway.” At the present moment 
the yet longer road from Berlin through 
Vienna, Belgrade, and Constantinople to Bag- 
dad is the very spinal cord of the alliance 
of the Central Powers. If it be cut, the pre- 
eminence of the intersecting Black Sea- 
Mediterranean route will be firmly establish- 
ed for the immediate future. 

I trust that these observations will add 
something to the value of Dr. Jastrow’s ad- 
mirable article. ALBERT Hows LYBYER. 


Urbana, Ill., September 23. 





THE SEATING OF THE HOUSE. 


To tue Eprror or THE NATION: 

Srr: Obviously, it is time for Sir Henry 
Lucy to run over here and refresh his im- 
pressions of our House of Representatives. In 
his London letter of August 19, he contrasts 
the time-honored custom of his own House 
of Commons, as to seating its members, with 
the corresponding practices of parliamentary 
bodies in other countries, and says: “The 
House of Representatives at Washington, for 
example, is furnished with comfortable arm- 
chairs, conveniently fitted with revolving ap- 
paratus, so that a member, beginning to be 
bored with one point of view, may turn round 
and survey another. Also he has a desk of 
his own, in which he may keep his private 
papers.” 

This used to be the fact; but in 1913, with 
the incoming of the Fifty-third Congress, 
all the desks and chairs were removed from 
the Hall, and benches substituted, set in a 
series of concentric curves intersected by 
aisles radiating from the Speaker’s dais. 
There are no individual desks; but four large, 
flat-torned tables stand, two on either side 
of the middle aisle and a short distance from 
it, on the third arc back from the front, and 
there the respective party leaders and the 
members in charge of special bills can spread 
such books, papers, or exhibits as they will 








*Dr. Jastrow is again hasty in saying that the fall 
of Constantinople gave the Ottoman Turks control of 
the road between that city and Bagdad, and that ‘‘hav- 
ing tus highway, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, on the 
one hand, came as naturally under the sway of the 
Turks as did Mesopotamia on the other."’ Syria, Pal- 
estine, and Egypt were taken in the winter of 1516 
a »D., and Mesopotamia and Bagdad eighteen years 
later. 





need to use in debate. As a rule, members 
addressing the House stand in the semi- 
circular space before the Speaker’s desk, and 
face their audience directly. : 

Such a reform was earnestly advocated for 
many years by the more progressive element 
among the Representatives, and was an espe- 
cial hobby of the late Speaker Reed, who 
attributed much of the disorder on the floor 
to the inattention of members, as their desks 
and swivel chairs made it altogether too con- 
venient for them to write letters, read, con- 
verse, or otherwise occupy themselves with 
matters unrelated to the business before the 
House. The Sixty-third Congress, thanks to 
the latest reapportionment, found it necessary 
to provide seats for 444 members, delegates, 
and commissioners; and Mr. Underwood, of 
Alabama, who was to be the majority floor- 
leader, realized the impracticability of con- 
tinuing the old system of seating, and brought 
his influence to bear so effectively that the 
change was made before many of the newly 
elected Representatives had ever seen the in- 
side of the chamber. TATTLER. 

Washington, D. C., September 23. 





JAMES MORGAN HART. 


To tHe Epiror or THE NATION: 

Sir: The death, towards the end of the late 
academic year, of Prof. James Morgan Hart, 
of Cornell University, deserves rotice from 
the journal to which he was for so many 
years a contributor. The resolutions of the 
University faculty, which I am permitted to 
quote, express the esteem in which he was 
held -by his colleagues: 

“In recording the death of James Morgan 
Hart, professor emeritus of the English lan- 
guage and literature, the faculty wishes to 
bear witness to the scholarly and manly qual- 
ities of the colleague whose passing is a loss 
to Cornell University. 

“Professor Hart was one of the earliest mem- 
bers of the faculty, and gave te the Univer- 
sity his first and his last years of service. 
During his long life he devoted himself with 
absolute unselfishness to the cause of learn- 
ing, as represented by his chosen field, in 
which he attained national distinction, and 
as represented by the institution to which he 
was so deeply attached. He administered his 
department with far-seeing discretion, and 
brought into the faculty councils a mature 
wisdom which went to the core of the ques- 
tions at issue. He trained students to hold 
dear the things which were dear to him, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing his own men 
in positions of responsibility all over the 
country. The first insistent lesson he taught 
was accuracy, which he constantly termed the 
one prerequisite of scholarship. As far as 
was humanly possible, he sought to impart 
to his students some measure of his own 
wholesome and abounding common-sense. A 
man of deliberate and welJ-considered care in 
forming opinions, he manifested impatience 
only in the presence of the inane, the self- 
seeking, and the pedantic; to honest error 
of judgment or to mistaken action he was 
sympathetically tolerant. His interest in 
young men was perennially fresh, and he 
apparently gained from them something of 
the inspiration which he assuredly gave. Best 
of all In a teacher and a leader, it should be 
said of him that with every eppertunity to 
impose his authority and his methods, he never 
sought to make disciples. A student whom 
he had made courageous enough to differ with 
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him was sure of a keen, friendly, and thought- 
ful response; a mere echo he counted futile. 
Here was a man who left behind him the 
memory of a personality greater and finer 
than is at all common, and who established 
by his example a precious ideal.” 

Professor Hart graduated from Princeton 
in 1860, and soon after receiving his degree 
went to Europe for graduate study. From 
Géttingen he gained the doctorate. At the 
opening of Cornell University in 1868 he was 
appointed assistant professor of South Euro- 
pean languages. In 1876 he was called to 
Cincinnati as professor of modern languages, 
but was allowed to devote himself chiefly to 
English literature. In 1890 he was recalled, 
as professor of English, to Cornell, where he 
served until his retirement in 1907. Profes- 
sor Hart's scholarly writings were mainly 
critieal, and appeared with great frequency 
in the periodicals concerned with his field. 
His life-work, a dictionary of Anglo-Saxon, 
unfortunately remains incomplete. His large 
and admirably chosen collection of books, 
donated by him to Cornell, was placed in the 
spacious room so long his office, and is now 
designated the Hart Memorial Library. 

MARTIN W. SAMPSON. 

Ithaea, N. Y., September 18, 





PITRE’S “THE SWALLOW BOOK.” 
To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 


Str: May a lover of Sicily add a word to 
the appreciation of Giuseppe Pitraé in the 
Nation of September 7, to say that a dear and 
delightful little book of his is within reach of 
English-speaking children? 

“The Swallow Book,” rendered into English 
by Ada Camehl, and published by the Amer- 
ican Book Company, has all the tenderness 
and grace of its maker, as well as his erudi- 
tion; and its dedication to “sweet Giuseppina,” 
the little, motherless granddaughter, gives it 
a pathos all its own. 

The slight adaptations of the translator mar 
the book but little. 

Grace D. E. RICHARDSON, 

Lyme, Cenz., September 15. 





THE DANGER OF A JEST. 


To THe Eprror or Tue NATION: 


Sir: I have long known that joking is a 
questionable pastime; but until I read the 
very able article on “Education and the Melt- 
ing-Pot,” published in the Nation of Septem- 
ber 7, I never rightly understood the perilous 
nature of a jest. When in a paper on “Popu- 
lar Education” I ventured to quote a sarcastic 
and very amusing comment by Mr. Wilson 
Farrand on the medley of irrelevant facts and 
irrational sentiment which is offered to the 
school-children of to-day, it never occurred 
even to my mature and melancholy expe- 
rience that any reader could be found who 
would take this comment seriously. I know 
now I was mistaken; and I owe an apology 
to Mr. Farrand for having been so cock- 
sure that his satire would provoke the laugh 
it merits. 

What it has provoked is a grieved protest 
from your contributor, Prof. Louis More, 
who regrets that any educator should desire 
the elimination of arithmetic and geography 
from the school curriculum, and who asks 
gravely why Mr. Farrand “does not propose 
the obvious remedy of displacing some of the 
useless fads which cause the chaos.” That 


should have been plain to Mr. More, if he read 
the two brief paragraphs which I quoted. 
That this is just what Mr. Farrand did pro- 
pose would, I trust, have been plain to the 
Nation’s readers, had these two paragraphs 
been put before them. The fact that Mr. Far- 
rand expressed himself humorously on a se- 
rious subject ought not to place him beyond 
the pale of human sympathy and comprehen- 
sion. The absurdity of the system which he 
criticised merited the ridicule meted out to it. 
He was, perhaps, a bit venturesome to use 
a weapon so little understood. 
AGNES ReEPppPlLIER. 
Philadelphia, September 15. 


British Poets: Gibson and 
Others 


Battle and Other Poems. By Wilfrid Wilson 
Gibson. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.25 net. 

Laodice and Danaé. By Gordon Bottomley. 
Boston: The Four Seas Co. 60 cents net. 


Georgian Poetry, 1913-1915. By E. M. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 
(This volume includes, among other selec- 
tions, plays by Gordon Bottomley, W. W. 
Gibson, and Lascelles Abercrombie.) 


The Listeners. By Walter De La Mare. New 
York: Henry Holt & Vo. $1.20 net. 


Wolf’s-Bane. By John Cowper Powys. New 
York: G. Arnold Shaw. $1.25. 


We eat our breakfast lying on our backs, 

Because the shells were screeching overhead 

I bet a rasher to a loaf of bread 

That Hull United would beat Halifax 

When Jimmy Stainthorpe played full-back in- 
stead 

Of Billy Bradford. Ginger raised his head 

And cursed, and took the bet, and dropped back 
dead. 

We eat our breakfast lying on our backs, 

Because the shells were screeching overhead. 





In this rough-cast war poem Mr. Gibson 
has done well what many of our American 
frontiersmen on Parnassus have done badly. 
Incident and diction are both powerful, and 
credulity is not over-taxed, though the shell 
is timed with Teutonic precision. Occasion- 
ally, Mr. Gibson asks more and gives less; 
he invites me to believe that in facing the 
enemy a man is solely interested in the life 
or death of a sick cow, and that a father’s 
grief for his son’s gallant death is aggra- 
vated by the failure to scold him for the 
non-insertion of a spigot in a cask. I will 
not say that such things are impossible; pos- 
sibility is multitudinous and unfathomable; 
but they are an extreme, not the typical ex- 
treme, which is the poet’s rightful baili- 
wick, but the fantastic extreme in which real- 
ity mocks us by a mockery of itself. Where 
reality mimics a bad poet, the good poet 
eschews reality. 

The ensuing group of poems, mainly de- 
scriptive, are distinguished by a vivid and 
daring magnificence, and they may possibly 
be true in Uranus or Neptune. There is gold 
and flame on the earth, but earth is not gold 
and flame, as Mr. Gibson, by implication, sug- 





this is just what Mr. Farrand did propose 





gests. There is one purpose for which these 
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splendors would be quite in keeping: as a 
background for opera they would be price- 
less. 

These two diverse kinds of lyrica might 
raise the question whether Mr. Gibson was 
a genius in the English sense or a genie in 
its Arabian acceptation, whether he con- 
versed with the heart of truth or wrought 
specious marvels by a fearless and dazzling 
thaumaturgy. The six one-act blank-verse 
plays which complete the volume answer that 
question in Mr. Gibson's favor. They deal 
frankly with great and simple things—birth, 
wedlock, death—as they occur in the lives 
of great and simple people, the shepherds 
of the fells. Mr. Gibson can draw contours; 
Hugh Shield and Esther Shield are individ 
uals: but the notable and memorable thing 
is that his people are great in the mass o1 
class before their distinctions become pal 
pable. In our rage for individuality—a pas 
sion which I helplessly and willingly share 
we forget that the emotional depth and vigor 
which feeds the potencies of drama may be 
the attribute of a class, and that our rieed 
to conceive persons sharply as individuals ts 
partly the result of our failure to conceive 
them grandly as human beings. 

Has Mr. Gibson painted this shepherd life 
like a realist? Without knowing that life, 
I should venture a negative. But the poet 
is wise, modest, even faithful, in his devia- 
tions. He has found tn reality itself the cue 
for the amelforation of reality; he has made 
larger and simpler what was originally sim- 
ple and large; he has integrated, but he has 
not romanticized. He handles his plain, 
strong people as he handles the plain, strong 
words-—largely monosyllables—which make 
up the steadfast and massive substance of 
his grave, tranquil, low-keyed, and slow-pac 
ing blank verse. 

Of these six plays, the first, “Stonefolds,” is 
unquestionably the best. Where among liv- 
ing poets shall we look for a counterpart to 
the homely but majestic pathos of this story 
of shepherd-folk whom death visits at lamb- 
ing-time? The death that has snatched the 
young mother from childbed lays its springe 
for the plaidless young shepherd in the cold; 
the motherless babe dies on the hearth In the 
very spot where the motherless lamb had 
perished a moment before: and the graybeard 
man and woman, in whom the persistence 
of life is inexorable, who “have seen so many 
young things born, so many perish,” sit wait- 
ing together for the sluggard dawn of a joy- 
less day. 

“The Bridal,” less august as literature, is 
more vigorous as drama, and leads up to a 
vivid culmination which is barely saved 
from a classification with tours de force by 
the robustness and simplicity of the charac- 
ters. On its own plane its excellence is high 
The old mother whom the dead husband’s 
truculence has martyred warns the young 
bride against the inheritor of his savagery, 
and the young woman, offered a generous 
and contemptuous release, takes off her hat 
calmly, saying, “I shall bide.” The other four 
plays are rather less vigorous scions of the 
same largelimbed and supple-sinewed stock. 
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With these six maniy and wholesome 
dramas I shall contrast four other short 
plays, all illustrative more or less of the 
vagaries of power. Two, “Laodice and 
Danaé” and “King Lear’s Wife,” are by Mr. 
hottomley; “The End of the World” belongs 
to Mr, Abercrombie; and the fourth, “Hoops,” 
. masterstroke of irony has assigned to Mr. 
Gibson himself. The three last-named are 
in “Georgian Poetry.” 

In “Laodice and Danaé” an Oriental queen 
of sunken authority kills a maid of honor 
who has saved her conspiring lover from the 
penalties of his transgression. Mr. Bottom- 
ley takes the homicide very calmly; what ex- 
cites him is the picturesqueness of the at- 
tendant ceremony. What he aims to do is to 
show fell passions, wrath, revenge, hatred, 
wandering luxuriously amid arcades, bra- 
ziers, carpets, divans, unguents, roses, cof- 
fers, lamp-chains, brocades, jewels, lattices 
of cedar, and broidered curtains. This equal- 
ization of passion with setting, this pitting 
of the luxurious against the flendish, is fair- 
ly original, not unimpressive, intensely ex- 
otic, and trreparably morbid. 

Mr. Bottomley utilizes as instruments a 
dreamy, sensuous imagination quick to image 
this delaying, voluptuous, fastidious hate, and 
a blank verse, which, in spite of inexcusable 
perversities, I should like to twist into a 
pastille and burn in a brazier, holding my 
nostrils to the flame: 

Needing me he turned. 
Was it not best to die still needing me, 
\nd save the amount of kingdems for my boy, 
The climbing vine of gold up Shushan’s front, 
The cedar palaces of Echatana? 
Though Berenice sits in Antioch 


Safe with her suckling in her suckling’s 
name 


Winds, bring to me a ship from Antioch. 


“King Lear’s Wife” follows “Laodice and 
Danaé” in its general traits, and has al- 
ready been ably reviewed in these columns 
by William Archer, in the issue of June 29, 
1916. There are finalities which the wise 
confess; I shall be ready to re-write the 
critiques of Mr. Archer when I am ready to 
re-dramatize Lear and Goneril with Mr. Gor- 
don Bottomley. 

In “The End of the World” Mr. Aber- 
cromble has, in my judgment, made serious 
mistakes. He has divided a plotiess play 
into two acts; it is unwise to bisect a 
granule Again, there are two ways of 
handling terror-stricken characters in a play 
where a comet and a mountebank breed hys- 
teria In a countryside. The characters may 


be made large and handled gravely, or they 
may be made little and handled humorously; 
the amile, of course, may be as gravely pur- 
posed as the frown. Mr. Abercrombie has 
made them little, almost ridiculous, and has 
treated them solemnly. Again, the man who, 


In the face of death, repents, not his sins, 
but his virtues, is a credible and piquant fig- 


ure; but In the farmer Huff Mr. Abercrombie 
has Invented sins so grovelling and eclownish 
that even the libertine in the reader dis- 


dains to be sympathetic. There Is some vig- 
orous psychology, but the tones are too deep 
for the chests from which they emanate. The 





play sinks under these handicaps. Mr. Aber- 
crombie is fortunately a man who can afford 
an occasional failure, a man capable of out- 
living “The End of the World.” 

On Mr. Gibson's “Hoops,” which Mr. Archer 
merely touches, I shall hazard a word. It 
differs from the six shepherd plays as Brown- 
ing’s “Ned Bratts” differs from Wordsworth’s 
“Michael”; but it is not so strong as “Ned 
Bratts.” A man of warped frame, by a nat- 
ural and finely imagined contrast, is possess- 
ed by an adoration of the power and supple- 
ness of the unflawed human body, and the 
mirages which traverse his soul are painted 
with sympathetic vigor by Mr. Gibson: 

But you, man, do you never burn with pride 
That you've begotten those six limber bodies, 
Firm flesh, and supple sinew, and lithe limb— 
Six nimble lads, each like young Absalom, 
With red blood running lively in his veins, 
Bone of your bone, your very flesh and blood? 

This is all very well, but in the wish to 
balance vision with fact, the poet has elab- 
orated a setting which, being as striking as 
it is impertinent, quite overshadows the 
dreams it was meant to substantiate. For in- 
stance, the man who is already hunchback 
and poet must be made, by a new instalment 
of paradox, gentleman and stable-boy. Worse 
still, he must be stable-boy for a circus, must 
poetize amid camels and elephants, and 
must talk with a merry-andrew who has miss- 
ed the hoop for the first time and faces star- 
vation for himself and his brood. The hunch- 
back rhapsodizes, and I—I think of this un- 
valued merry-andrew. This is obvious naugh- 
tiness on my part, and I wonder that Mr. Gib- 
son, who had taken me in charge, should let 
me do it. 

The second volume of “Georgian Poetry” is 
in the main wisely chosen, and the editor- 
ship is sound. It confirms, with some natur- 
al abatement of novelty, the impression the 
first volume gave of quickened inspiration in 
the British Muse. 

Mr. De La Mare’s “Listeners,” now reprint- 
ed, is a book to induce admiration and hope. 
The admiration may slightly exceed the hope, 
since the excellence is of that kind in which 
men are oftenest unfaithful to their high 
beginnings. Time must settle whether the 
strain of dream-like distinctness, of chis- 
elled fantasy or sculptured cloud, which dis- 
tinguishes Mr. De La Mare is an efflux of 
character or of youth. His secret lies in 
the use of images that are admirably definite 
in the production of effects that are delicious- 
ly vague. “A tombstone green and crooked” 
shows what he can do with five words. His 
“Old Susan” and “Miss Loo” are etched with 
impeccable distinctness. 

But in defining the object, he has laid a 
spell upon it. He has taken it out of 
space or time, or rather, let us say, he has 
planted it in naked space and desert time, 
where the removal of all other objects makes 
it sovereign by dint of isolation. In these 
poems the world at large seems annihilated 
and the author himself vanishes in the oblit- 
eration of the world. The object alone is 
left. The theme of “The Listeners” is sym- 


ject as the nameless traveller approaches the 
solitary house. There is a moment of ten- 
sion, a call, an eager, yearning, multitudinous 
hush, and he rides baffied away. A palpitant 
silence—that is the final effect of Mr. De La 
Mare’s work, the effect when interpretation 
succeeds to perception. If my reader should 
say that this kind of palpitant silence is bet- 
ter than articulate sound, I doubt if, in my 
own immediate sense of the beauty of Mr. 
De La Mare’s work, I should have the hardi- 
hood to contradict him. 

It would be interesting to know just how 
seriously Mr. John Cowper Powys takes his 
poetry. My hopes for him would be exactly 
measured by his capacity to survey his vol- 
ume and himself with a lift of the eyebrow 
or—at worst—a twinkle of the eye. Not that 
the volume is ostensibly frivolous. Ostensi- 
bly it is grave; it is preternaturally grave, 
or rather it is preternatural in the variety 
of its exhibitions of gravity. Ventriloquism, 
which is usually classed among levities, seems 
the only way of accounting for the diversity 
of its prayers, its wails, its jibes, its maledic- 
tions. It is by turns melancholy, sepulchral, 
grisly, mystical, devotional, animal, humani- 
tarian, defiant, cynical. A characteristic mood 
is seen in the following: 

Hush! for the shadow of a flower 
Upon a sun-warmed stone, 

Your “Highest Truth” with all its power 
I'd willingly disown. 


Hush! for a glance thro’ the lattice flung 


Upon a sleeping brow, 
Your “Thunder of the Immortal Tongue” 
I'd lightly disavow. 


The eterna] law, the deep life-stream, 
Why should I worship these? 

Better the briefest human dream 
Among the fading trees! 


The little thingsthe little things— 
The things that fade and die— 
The perfume of their passing brings 

More than Eternity. 


This time Mr. Powys has perfumed the mo- 
ment for his readers. 

In another place he pours scorn upon over- 
souls and democracies, and prefers the quiet 
of the budding landscape. One cannot help 
asking whether, if the primrose by the 
river’s brim means more to Mr. Powys than 
to Sitting Bull, let us say, or Peter Bell, it 
is not largely because his ancestors and com- 
patriots have taken thought sometimes for 
the “Over-Soul.” It is not necessary to take 
Mr. Powys very solemnly, when he allows an 
indecent sketch which some “lovely and ob- 
scene wretch” has left on an old wall to 
plunge him into a transport of Rabelaisian 
reminiscence. Some readers would call this 
goatishness, no doubt; I should call it colt- 
ishness. 

There are two excellent points in Mr. 
Powys—a command of caressing, simple, old- 
fashioned metres, and happy invention of the 
kind that imparts to a lyric the neatness of 
a dramatized epigram. He has a fondness 
for monosyllables, not the globular mono- 
syllables of Mr. Gibson, but the flaky mono- 





bolic. Mr. De La Mare approaches his ob- 


syllables of Byron or Moore or Shelley. He 
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in which he proffers indolence as an index 
of courage. He remains, after all deductions, 
an interesting possibility. At present he is 
mainly engaged in the “trying-on” of moods, 
and impresses us most by the diversity of 
his wardrobe. But this matutinal entertain- 
ment need not last; one cannot spend the day 
in the tiring-room. O. W. Fiexrns- 





Book Notes and Byways 


—_——. 


STYLE AND MEANING. 


My friend is an editor, but he has high 
ideals. One day we lunched together, and our 
talk turned upon the matter of literary style. 
The occasion was a paper of mine in which 
I had used some hard professional words 
that he wanted me to change. He was mani- 
festly diffident about asking the change, but 
his literary conscience was troubled, and his 
duty to his readers was plain. Against both 
his inclination and his duty I had no wish 
to offer any resistance; he was too whole- 
souled about the matter, and even momentary 
wholeness of soul is a rare and beautiful 
thing. The one phrase which I could not 
change was, however, just the one he had 
found most intolerable. I had written of the 
span of our human life as a process of “mat- 
uration and senescence.” “What does that 
mean,” he said with gentle emphasis, “other 
than growing up and growing old?” He said 
other things, too, but I have forgotten what 
they were; I was too full of my retort to 
hear anything else. 

What, in his literary conscience, troubled 
my friend about that phrase was the feel- 
ing that it added nothing and obscured much 
in the meaning of the words. On behalf of 
his readers he felt that it augmented the 
strain of reading and taxed the mind unnec- 
essarily. I think he added also that it was 
ponderous and harsh. Wasteful, inelegant, 
dissonant, these are charges sufficient to con- 
demn any phrase to death. 

All of them, I think, are conventiona! 
charges, and false charges, drawn because 
of a false tradition concerning the nature of 
style and the relation of style to meaning: 
the tradition of the rhetorician who fixes the 
outlines of the dead externals and sets them 
up as measures for the living word. Funda- 
mental in every style is the rhythmic idio- 
syncrasy of its movement. Without that we 
could not possibly perceive the intent of 
thought, or get to the total significance of 
expression. It is to speech exactly what it 
is to music. It generates and deposits words; 
which words is determined by the thought’s 
own pulse and cadences, that orders them 
as a stream carries leaves. In poetry this is 
obvious, or should be, particularly in the 
vers libre. In prose it is not so obvious, but 
it is none the less a fact. Eloquence need 
have no content; it works by infection, not 
signification; anybody who has heard a per- 
formance by Mr. Bryan knows that. The 
written word is even more dependent upon 
the transmission of the inward pulse for its 
effect, for it is not carried by a voice. Rhythm 


is characteristic, individual, the essence of 
personality in style. 

The other element of style is what the 
rhetoricians call diction. This is the more 


fixable quality, easier of analysis, easier to 
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talk about. Rhetoric books and editors’ 
minds are full of rules about how and what 
and when and where to choose among words. 
But I have not noticed that these rules ever 
helped an aspiring writer, although I have 
many friends who declare that they have 
learned by means of them to distinguish be- 
tween good and bad writing. The rules are, 
in fact, retrospective; they help you to iden- 
tify excellence after it has been created, but 
as for creating it—as well achieve fatherhood 
by studying anatomy. The editor does not 
know this, of course. For him the foremost 
rule is to choose that word which will tax 
the mind of the reader least. So, it 
requires less effort to understand “growing 


since 


up” than “maturation,” and “growing old” 
than “senescence,” choose “growing up” and 
“growing old” and throw “maturation” and 


“senescence” to the dogs. 

Which goes to show that some editors are 
quite as wrong about words as rhetoricians, 
and as innocent of their relation to the spirit 
as the clergy. I should like to change the 
adage that a man is known by the company 
he keeps into the adage that a man is known 
by the vocabulary he keeps: a man can be 
separated from his company, even if it be 
his wife. His vocabulary, however, is his 
very soul; the words he instinctively and 
habitually uses are the lasting of his 
thoughts, the furniture of his mind, the 
framework and order of the world he lives 
in. But neither rhetoricians nor editors are 
more than dimly aware of this. They observe 
that words have certain vague, elusive over- 
tones of meaning. They call these “conno- 
tation,” mutter a few generalizations 
its réle in the making of a style, and pass to 
another thing which they call “denotation.” 
By “denotation” they intend to designate the 
precise meaning of a word. This, they ima- 
gine, being explicit, specific, and tangible, can 
be measured and defined; and since the aim 
of prose writing must be the lucid transfer- 
ence of meaning, the word that sets a given 
thing precisely before the mind, and no more, 
is the word to use. The denotation of “grow- 
ing up” is the same as that of “maturation,” 
of “growing old” the same as of “senescence,” 
Why, then, use the latter? 


Because, dear editor, there exists no word 
with a meaning explicit, specific, and tan- 
gible. Meanings are as subtle fluids. Words 
are like empty bottles into and out of which 
the meanings are continuously flowing. All 
words, consequently, are ambiguous. And 
for this reason a word's denotation is the 
most unimportant and trivial thing it pos- 
sesses, except for logicians. The import of 
things Mes not in what they are. The import 
of things lies in what relation they bear to 
other things. Their uses, their excellences, 
their total worth derive from these. A thing 
is a centre through which unnumbered line: 
of connection pass, as an infinity of lines 
pass through an identical point in space. 
The words which designate any given thing 
do more than merely denote or identify it 
Each sets in relief one strand of relationshins 


core 


about 


against all the others, and it is in these re- 
lations that the working meaning of thy 
word is defined, not in the thing. Thus th: 


denotation of “senescence” and “growing o!d” 
is identical—a seasonal ebbing and depletion 
of life, a slowing down and disintegration of 
the machinery of existence. But “growing 
old” relates this process to the visible social 
wrinkling of skin, 
of hair, a 


semblance of a man, to a 


a whitenine and falling out 
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stooping of shoulders, a loss of memory and 
reasonableness, while “senescence” links it 


with the system of inward physiological 
changes, deterioration of cell-structure, de- 
posit of mineral salts, and so on. Water and 
hydroxid, salt and sodium chloride, denot 
precisely the same things, but their meaning 
is the systems of relationships they set 
these things in. Words are keys which un 
lock identical doors on different vistas. The 
vistas alone matter Ultimately they define 
our appreciation of the nature and status of 
those things we mind because we wish, and 
those we mind because we must. The words 
that open them to us determine our theories 
of life for us. People who think of “growin, 
old” as “senescence” and people who think 
of “senescence” as “growing old” have, in 


fact, radically different, if not opposed, Welt 
anschauungen. 


Nor is this the end. The real meanings of 
words tend to contract, even as their deno 
tation tends to become irrelevant Instead 
of opening the doors of the mind upon vi 
sions, they lift the gates of the heart t 
feeling. Appreciation of them becomes ha 
bitual, reflex; their meaning ts all in thelr 
sound. They touch off joy, depression, plea- 
santness, discomfort, instantaneously There 
exists a distinct class of words affecting us 
so, value-words, to be distinguished sharply 
from meaning-words. Their head and front 
is the blessed word Mesopotamia. Philosophy 
and religion abound in them. Many a sound- 
ing philosopher has won fame and thanks 
from mankind for idiotic iteration of words 
like “reality,” “spirit,” “ideal,” “infinite,” 
“eternal,” “immortality,” “love.” Think of 
Eucken. ‘Think of that balm of Gilead-—“in 
tune with the infinite.” Think of the glow 
which that masterly phrase “Christian Scl- 
ence” evokes, or of the aura of well-being 


in any 


which is shed by the word “Christian” 


connection. Politics has its shibboleths no 
less—“progressive,” “socialism,” “radical.” It 
was not for nothing that Shaw made the old 
gentleman tell John Tanner that he was 
a “radical” before Tanner was born. There 
resides in such words, value-words, an emo- 
tional significance intrinsic to the words 
themselves, independent of all meaning. They 


make fetiches of the things to which they are 
applied. They approve or condemn, regard 
less. They are the greatest of 
tors, the most effective of all intrenchments 
against intelligence and Many a 
sane and just enterprise h defeated 


ali conserva 
progress 
as been 
more than on 


by the epithet “socialistic” 

nefarious scheme advanced by “Christian.” 
Bacon was wrong. Words are only fools 

counters. The wise man realizes that the 

hope of mankind depends upon the success 

with which society can be taught to give old 


things new names. 
become generally accepted as 
of its hardship will 
abandoned the 
will have 
rejoice in the 
governs their being, 
learned to death of its 
rave of its victory by going serenely to 
end of the passage. 

Education the substitution of one 
cabulary for another. The root of style 
theory of life whereby commonplace thin 
set in a cosmic perspective which is thei 
meaning. And the perspective-givin 
tool we possess is the living word. 

H. M. 
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THE CANDIDATES. 





By Eugene 
Peterson & 


Woodrow Wilson as President. 
C. Brooks. Chicago: Row, 
Co. 

Charles E. Hughes: The Statesman as Shown 
in the Opinions of the Jurist. By William 
L. Ransom. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $1.50 net. 

In the pending Presidential campaign, for- 
tunately for the interest of intelligent vot- 
both the leading candidates have re 
cent records in national affairs. President 
Wilson is asking for four years more in 
office on the strength of the use he has made 
of the last four, while Mr. Hughes has just 
quitted a chair in which he has sat for six 
years, settling questions of vital importance 
to the Federal and State governments by a 
non-executive process quite as significant of 
his attitude, and yet more conclusive in ef- 
fect. The two books before us professedly 
aim at the same end—that of letting each 
man tell his own story through his acts or 
utterances. The literary difference between 
them is what might be looked for in view of 
the respective antecedents of the writers, 
one of whom is a judge in New York city and 
the other a college professor in North Caro- 
lina: Justice Ransom’s draws its material 
from the reports of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, the author’s function be 
ing little more than editorial and for the 
most part colorless; whereas Professor 
Brooks's is frankly eulogistic, as may be 
seen from its explanation, at the outset, of 
“marvellous leadership” of Woodrow 


ing, 


the 


Wilson: 

He laid his hand upon monopoly, and it 
surrendered its power. He drove invisible 
government out of Washington and enthroned 
the people’s representatives as sovereign in 
the nation’s capital. He called to Europe 


when the mad nations had slipped their cables, 
and sanity returned. He stretched his hand 
to the Latin-American republics and they 
xrasped it in an hour of peril, and the two 
continents became friends. He stood by the 
prostrate form of Mexico, her silent friend, 
and waited patiently for the rebirth of con- 


titutional government. He kept “America 
First” aflame in the hearts of patriots and 
partisans until hatred was consumed, and 
\merica, the melting-pot of nations, was pre- 
pared to meet the crises of this new era 


iy way of enlarging on this outline, Pro- 
fessor Brooks up, one by one, the 
everal publie topics which have drawn forth 
letters, or state papers from the 
ident, and tells what followed in every 
instance, tracing as well as possible a rela- 
tion of cause and effect between his deliver- 
and the advance of the nation along 
the path to “the new freedom.” The tariff 
revision of 1913 is hailed as “the first stage 
in the journey”; the expansion of the cur- 
rency by the Federal reserve banking sys- 
tem as the second stage; and the legislation 
the Sherman Anti-Trust 


takes 


speeches, 


l’re 


ances 


supplementary to 


law—designated “the destruction of monop- 


oly”—as the third and final stage. Then fol- 
lows a survey of “the new foreign policy,” 
which is interpreted to mean, on this hemi- 
sphere, the treatment of the Latin-American 
states as friends and equals, the encourage- 
ment of constitutional government among 
them, the acquisition of no new territory 
from them by conquest, the withholding of 
aid from American business operating 
among them by methods illegal at home, as 
well as from their own self-seeking revolu- 
tionists; in the Old World, the sort of good 
faith which was exemplified in the repeal of 
the Panama Canal tolls exemption, the up- 
holding of American standards in all emer- 
gencies, strict adherence to the law of na- 
tions, and leading in all movements for the 
welfare of humanity. 

Military, commercial, and industrial pre- 
paredness are treated at some length, but 
without as complete an explanation as might 
be wished of Mr. Wilson’s changes of base, 
though Professor Brooks takes pains to re- 
mind the reader that when the President’s 
first address on preparedness was delivered 
there were too many conflicting opinions in 
the nation, and the occasion was so close to 
the beginning of the war, when few men, in- 
deed, had given the subject enough calm 
judgment to reach a safe conclusion. And 
Mr. Wilson, the statesman, stood in the midst 
of that surging life which was impossible of 
interpretation, save that the people wished 
to have nothing to do with war. A year later, 
however, experts were ready with definite in- 
formation about the state of our defences. 
Moreover, the conduct of the belligerents and 
the menegcing Mexican revolution brought into 
clearer light the dangers which threatened 
from without. And the President was ready 
to act. 


When we turn to the other book, we find 
ourselves in a less eager and more business- 
like atmosphere. Judge Ransom is careful 
to assure his readers that his compilation 
of the opinions of Justice Hughes does “not 
uridertake to establish or disprove the quali- 
fications of Mr. Hughes for the Presidency of 
the United States, much less to argue for 
or against his election.” 

The purpose is to present information which 
otherwise «ould be found only throvgh delving 
through many volumes of law booxs, in such 
form as to make it understandable by a read- 
er without legal training. . You may or 
may not like the manner of man disclosed. 
You may or may not feel that he should be 
chosen for the supreme office of the land— 
this volume is, in fact, concerned with none 
of these queries. Its purpose will be fulfilled 
if the lay reader finds fairly presented herein 
the information on which he can base a bet- 


ter estimate of Mr. Hughes 


The citations which follow are largely of 
cases dealing with issues of what we now 
style “social justice.” One, for example, 
arose in Alabama out of a laborer’s breach 
of contract with an employer from whom he 
had borrowed money; his refusal to pay the 
debt was threatened with punishment by a 
long term at hard labor and a fine of dou- 
ble the amount defaulted. Here Justice 
Hughes insisted that the Thirteenth Amend- 





ment to the Constitution meant just what it 





said, that the phrase “involuntary servi- 
tude,” though primarily intended for appli- 
cation to African slavery, had a larger mean- 
ing, and that the prohibition may not be 
nullified by indirection. Other cases involv- 
ed the question of statutory limitations upon 
the hours of labor of working-people, and 
Justice Hughes enunciated the proposition 
that “the length of hours of service has di- 
rect relation to the efficiency of the human 
agencies upon which protection to life and 
property necessarily depends,” and that, 
though such limitations might be pushed to 
a wholly indefensible extreme, “in imposing 
limitations having reasonable relation to 
this end, there is no interference with lib- 
erty of contract as guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution.” 

A like principle animated his opinion sus- 
taining the Illinois statute prohibiting the 
industrial employment of children under six- 
teen years of age. He took very advanced 
ground in approving the validity of an Iowa 
statute that prohibited contracts between a 
railway company and its employees, design- 
ed to limit the right of the latter to recover 
damages for injuries suffered in the course 
of their employment, even when such prohi- 
bition interfered with the operation of a “re- 
lief plan” to which both parties had sub- 
scribed. He also was one of the minority 
of three who stood out against the rest of 
the court in defence of a State law forbid- 
ding employers to discharge employees for 
membership in a trade union, declaring that 
an employee should have the same liberty 
as an employer to connect himself with a 
lawful combination. 

His contributions to a broader but care- 
fully guarded nationalism appear in several 
of the decisions cited, where the right of the 
Federal Government to intervene in matters 
which ordinarily would fall wholly within 
the province of a State to settle, has been 
called in question. Perhaps the most note- 
worthy instance was an appeal from the re 
fusal of a United States District Judge in 
Georgia to issue a writ of habeas corpus on 
the petition of Leo M. Frank, convicted of 
murder in Atlanta. Frank had been tried 
in a State court of competent jurisdiction, 
but apparently under conditions of mob dom- 
ination which practically extinguished any 
chance of his acquittal. The denial of a writ 
by the local Federal Court without taking 
any proof as to the fairness of the trial was 
upheld by a majority of the Supreme Court 
because, the trial court having complied ap- 
parently with the essential forms of judicial 
procedure, there was no warrant for the Fed- 
eral Court’s coming into the case. Justices 
Hughes and Holmes, however, dissented, as- 
serting that the complaints made as to the 
way the jury was overawed by outsiders 
raised a question whether the accused were 
not actually suffering the deprivations for- 
bidden by the Constitution without “due 
process” of law, and hence that the Federal 
authority might properly be invoked to en- 
force the Constitutional guarantee. 

Besides its liberal review of Justice 
Hughes's judicial pronouncements, this com- 
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pendium recalls his position on several im- 
portant issues which came to the front dur- 
ing his Administration as Governor of New 
York. In appendices appear a complete table 
of the Justice’s opinions written for the 
Supreme Court, and another of his dissents. 
Accompanying every title are the dates of 
argument and decision, the volume and page 
where the full report may be found, a state- 
ment of the action taken, and a very good 
epitome of the substance of the holding and 
of the majority and minority views when- 
ever there was a division. There is also a 
fair index. This last feature is regrettably 
lacking from the book on Mr. Wilson, which 
also contains evidence in its occastonal defec- 
tive syntax, and such typographical errors 
as uniformly accenting the final “e” in 
“régime,” of a too hasty revision. 


GENIUS AGAIN. 





Enoch Crane. 
F. Berkeley Smith. 
Scribner’s Sons. 


Pincus Hood. By Arthur Hodges. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. 

The Chorus. By Sylvia Lynd. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

The Sailor. By J. C. Snaith. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


Olga Bardel. By Stacy Aumonier. 

York: The Century Co. 

The world is too much with us; and cur- 
rent fiction represents one convenient means 
of escape from that torture of facts which 
we are prone to confound with reality. Even 
the naturalists appear to have discovered 
that the average man does not interest the 
average man. The three or four recent nov- 
els of naturalistic pretensions which have 
been most widely read have exhibited a 
horse of another color. They do their best, 
it is true, to debase and deflower their art- 
ists and geniuses; but artist and genius re- 
main, after all, the names they have con- 
jured with. The artist, indeed, would appear 
to retain his charm not only for himself, 
but for his public. He is a romantic sur- 
vival in a workaday world. Common rules 
are not for him. According to general stand- 
ards, the standards which oppress you and 
me, he toils not, neither doth he spin. His 
joys are the joys of a sprite, his anguish the 
anguish of a god. What if he starves?—he 
is no man’s slave. What if he sins?—that is 
his privilege. He has escaped; and the 
world looks after him in wonder and adora- 
tion. This at least is the literary tradition 
of him; for in real life we look at him dis- 
trustfully enough. 

His cheaper and sicklier embodiment is 
the “Bohemian” of popular fable, the amiable 
scapegrace who lives in an attic, and drinks 
much red wine, and loves his ladies and 
bilks his creditors with equal good cheer, 
and wears his genius on his sleeve rather 
than up it, till the lost uncle dies and leaves 
him his demonstrable million. The younger 
of the joint authors of “Enoch Crane” has 


By F. Hopkinson Smith and 
New York: Charles 


New York: 


New 





made great play with this young hero in the 
past, and from all signs regrets him here. 
The Joe Grimsby of the present story is a 
stalwart and honest young fellow, though 
a genius. Still it is possible for the chron- 
icler to inform us, in detail, of those fol- 
lies of the Latin Quarter which he had been 
among, if not of. His New York setting is 
mildly “Bohemian,” that rather shabby 
dwelling which houses most of our assorted 
caste. It is cared for by a pair of Southern 
darkies who have served “the quality” in 
better days. Its other inmates are Joe and 
his serious partner in architecture; two spin- 
sters of the old-fashioned sort; Enoch Crane, 
elderly lawyer and philanthrope; and final- 
ly that strange family of which the wife and 
mother is a pretentious fool, the husband 
and step-father an offensive knave, and the 
daughter a beautiful, virtuous, charming, 
and talented heroine of romance. Of out- 
siders who affect the action, the chief is 
one Lamont, a rascally man about town, a 
professional Lothario, whose knavish tricks 
at the expense of our Sue are in due time 
frustrated by the chivalrous Enoch. She 
falls, of course, to the worthy Joe. Really, 
the best that can be said for the story is 
that, in view of the circumstances, it is not 
so bad. The tale was sketched out, and 
three chapters were written, by the late F. 
Hopkinson Smith just before his death. 
Copious notes for the rest of the story were 
left, and the son has done his best to give 
them life. 

A better story in a similar setting is 
“Pincus Hood.” Here are artists if you like, 
here is bohemianism decked with its familiar 
properties. Here are the reckless young 
dreamers, playing, toiling, and loving, and 
starving among their dreams. Here, even, 
is the lost uncle or his equivalent, coming 
to the rescue in the nick of time. But 
here also is a fresh and unforced humor 
to enliven the ancient materials with the 
breath of true comedy. Pincus Hood him- 
self is one of those elderly philosophers 
and friends to his kind who are among the 
current story-teller’s familiar assets: Enoch 
Crane is another. But Pincus is more 
genial than Enoch—more a friend and less 
a philosopher, a person of far greater charm 
and reality. This in spite of the fact that 
his exploits are fantastic enough. Pincus 
keeps a little “art store” on upper Sixth 
Avenue, and yields the single floor above 
the shop to a “club” of young and indigent 
artists who pay neither for their clubroom 
nor for the artist’s materials poor Pincus 
furnishes them. Pincus really knows a 
good picture when he sees it, and is con- 
vinced that more good pictures would be 
painted if struggling artists received a 
fair field. His dream is of a group of en- 
cowed galleries, where “one man” and other 
exhibitions may be given, without price, to 
deserving work. With the aid of a stanch 
friend or two, he actually gets his scheme 
taken up by certain persons of wealth and 
position. But they simply try to use it for 
their own purposes, and it remains for 


Pincus, as for the two chief figures among 








sol 


his young clients, to owe his glorification 
to change (the lost uncle again) rather than 
to his deserts. Chris Mallory wins the big 
competition which establishes him, by the 
whim of a boss. Litchfield’s uncle is an oil! 
well which begins to flow at the 
ment. Pincus’s ideal gallery is endowed 
the rich girl of Chris’s heart. A 
might say, of sentiment rescued by dollars, 
but a story, on the other hand, in w) 
sacrifice is paid to dollars by sentiment 
short, a “pretty” story, but not, 
handled, a silly one. 


right mo 
by 
story, one 
ich no 
In 
as it is 


“The Chorus” is a tale in a very different 
key, a modern, detached, spade-speaking af- 
fair. Its scene is an English country house 
whose master is Anthony Hamel, free-lover 
and universal genius—painter, architect, 
decorator, worker in metals and pottery. He 
has a wife, who is admittably armed 
nature against having her heart broken by 
the like of Anthony. She is a cool, selfish, 
beautiful, lazy-cat sort of woman, who over- 
looks Anthony’s activities, amorous and 
other, with complaisance. Anthony is one 
of those men, perhaps more common in fic 
tion than in fact, who are born to attract 
all women and to subjugate them at will. 
His path is beset by fluttering shapes 
through which, for the most part, he strides 
carelessly enough. The strongest member 
of his female entourage, Hilda Cameron, is 
a direct, boy-like girl, full of modern theo 
ries about the independence of women, yet 


by 


unconsciously under Anthony's spell. She 
is serving a sort of apprenticeship with 
him, in a special fleld of ceramics. The 


Hamels keep open house, and Hilda brings 
there a little friend whom she has picked 
up casually. Nelly and Hilda are in strong 
contrast. Nelly is daughter of a rather dis- 
reputable Irish pair, who, engaged in their 
own dubious affairs, have pretty much left 
her to bring herself up. She has good im- 
pulses, and even poseibilities of character. 
But she is the daughter of a coquette, not to 
say wanton, and is herself helplessly sex. 
conscious. In brief, she is at Hamel’s mercy, 
and he does not spare her. After philander- 
ing with her for a time, he duly tires of her. 
He plans to escape to America, upon a plau 
sible professional excuse. But desperate 
Nelly throws herself into his arms, with 
the result that he promises to take her with 
him—and deserts her brutally. Later, we 
have a parting glimpse of her in one of the 
secondary phases of her harlot’s progress. 
Anthony goes his way scot-free. Alas 
have been called upon to admire many of 
these handsome invertebrate Anthonys of 
late. This one is less of a bore than most 
of his kind. But the story as a whole does 
not rise above its own cleverness. It is the 
first novel of a writer who is frankly of the 
post-Wellsian order. She is more concerned 
with seeing life sharply and objectively than 
with seeing it steadily and whole 

The central figure of “The Sailor” is a 
very different kind of person from our ele 
gant Anthony. We have to take him (or 
leave him) not as an artist whose work is a 
product of high training under the best of 


we 
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conditions, but as a genius which finds itself, 
against all forecast. Henry Harper is a 
slum-bred child of unhappy parentage and 
brutal up-bringing. His first free breaths 
are drawn aboard a sailing-vessel, where 
his rough handling as cabin-boy is nothing 
in comparison with what he has been used 
to. As time goes on, he has dim longings 
for something better than the life he has 
known. But he is not a robust spirit, and 
spends his years before the mast for the 
most part dully and dumbly. A chance ship- 
mate tries to teach him to read and write, 
but he is inert even about that. His nick- 
name of “the sailor” has been given him in 
irony. He has no love for the sea, and 
never becomes a first-rate seaman. Yet he 
does not leave the sea till he is fairly set 
ashore. Then the miracle begins. The epi- 
sode of his sudden rise and fall as a pro- 
fessional football player means little unless 
as showing that he is capable of being some- 
thing more on land than at sea. Mean- 
while he learns to read, and has no sooner 
read a little than the impulse to write seiz: 
es him: to such purpose that his first at- 
tempt gives him entry to a very high-class 
publication and instant fame. And _ this 
while grammatical speech remains far be- 
yond him! It is a good deal to believe, even 
of a genius; and unless you believe it, the 
rest of the story is fantastic. We may say 
of Henry Harper, at least, that he is not a 
moral weakling. Simple goodness leads him 
into his first preposterous marriage to a 
street-woman. That either his genius or his 
goodness makes his second marriage to a 
lady of breeding and distinction less prepos- 
terous, we are by no means sure. Certain- 
ly, Mr. Snaith has made a bold departure 
from the traditional English view—as re- 
cently expressed, for example, in “The 
Stranger’s Wedding,” by Mr. W. L. George. 

The author of “Olga Bardel” appears to 
have an equal disbelief in mechanical dis- 
tinctions of class. His Olga is another slum 
child, another wanton’s child, mysteriously 
endowed not only with genius, but with 
character. She makes her way upward far 
more rapidly than the sailor—so rapidly 
that even while she is being exploited as a 
child-prodigy, she has acquired the instincts 
as well as the speech and manner of a lady. 
All of Book I is the story of her rise to this 
point, her revolt at the insincerity and sham 
success of her career as a prodigy, and her 
eventual flight and refugefinding under 
the roof of an American woman who is 
strong enough and wise enough to give her 
her real opportunity. The motive of Book 
Il is rather like thatof Mr. Rupert Hughes's 
recent story, “Clipped Wings.” Olga has the 
making of one of the great musicians of the 
world, but she Is intensely a woman, and is 
presently captured and married by a young 
Harry Streatham, who has no understand- 
ing of her—or of anything else, for that 
matter, except his own pleasure and com- 
fort. Disillusion follows, and Olga’s life 
cannot be filled by motherhood. She re 
turns to her plano. While she is away on 
a tour, young Harry runs off with a pretty 





girl of his own type. Back in London, Olga 
finds it hard to advance in her profession. 
There is a painter named Braille for whom 
she has a real passion, returned, as she 
knows, by him, but he is out of England and 
she can get no trace of him; therefore, for 
the sake of her children, she permits her- 
self to become the wife of a rich and kindly 
and elderly baronet. And, of course, after a 
time, the painter-lover turns up, and there 
is a great deal of anguish and uncertainty 
all round. Olga is quite ready to give up 
her second husband for him, as she would 
have given up her first. But Braille is a 
man of sense as well as of feeling, and will 
not have her on such terms; whereupon vir- 
tue is rewarded by the sudden demise of 
husband number two, and Braille becomes 
husband number three. This sounds in the 
summary like a cheap sort of stuff, but Mr. 
Aumonier treats it skilfully, and fairly 
makes us believe in his people and events. 
In the end, we are to take it that Olga’s 
genius may find fuller expression before she 
is done with life. We shall look with un- 
common interest for further work by this 
new novelist. 





NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 





The Advance of the English Novel. By Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.50 net. 

This collection of readable papers might 
perhaps have been more properly called 
“Notes on the English Novel.” It affords a 
series of impressions of certain novels and 
novelists, rather than a sustained study of 
the fleld as a whole. And it does not clearly 
show that since the modern novel began, with 
Defoe and Richardson and Fielding, there 
has been any very amazing advance, unless 
in the matter of “high average workman- 
ship.” There is a little generalization in the 
opening chapter. During the two centuries 
of its existence, says Mr. Phelps, the novel 
in English has become vastly more popu- 
lar, and vastly more respectable as well. 
Only within the past quarter-century has it 
become generally recognized as a dignified 
form of art. Its recent popularity, on the 
whole, has reacted unfavorably upon its qual- 
ity as art. People with theories, people with 
nostrums, have taken advantage of it as a 
vehicle. This inspires Mr. Phelps to ven- 
ture one of his few definitions: “If I were 
forced to make a definition, I should define 
a high-class novel in five words—a good story 
well told. How rarely do we find a perfect 
illustration! The number of people who are 
seeking in the welter of contemporary books 
to find ‘good stories’—stories that shall at 
once be interesting, charming, clever, de- 
cent, and that shall not be treatises on poli- 
ties, religion, or sociology—the number of 
such earnest seekers after amusement is pa- 
thetic. They want entertainment, and what 
are they doing? Many are turning from 
‘novels’ to history, biography, letters, and 
essays to find it.” 

Well, then, if this is true, if the only novel 


worth bothering with is the “good story,” 
and if the good story is a story that is in- 
teresting, charming, clever, and decent, and 
if such stories are now so dismally lacking, 
why talk about an “advance” of the English 
novel? “Robinson Crusoe” and “Tom 
Jones” and “Pamela” are as good stories, as 
interesting, and charming and clever stories, 
as the heart can desire. As for decency, the 
novelists are very busy removing any possi- 
ble impression that here, at least, a real ad- 
vance may be recorded. The truth appears 
to be that Mr. Phelps has so great a fear of 
pedantry that he eschews the methods of 
scholarship. Why should he be so shy of 
definitions? How can a critic make himself 
understood unless he establishes a common 
basis between himself and his auditor? Grant- 
ed that a “high-class” novel must be first of 
all a good story—and this we are sure is 
true—mustn’t we then, if we are to follow 
Mr. Phelps, know exactly what he means by 
a good story? Does he make that clear by 
his adjectives, “interesting, charming, clever, 
decent”? Are “amusement” and “entertain- 
ment” the sole ends of novel-reading, and if 
so, how is the novel to be held a dignified 
form of art? Or is that all any form of art 
is for—to amuse and to entertain? We must 
know how our critic stands upon some of 
these questions, if we are to find out what 
he is driving at. He does presently, and 
rather deprecatingly, suggest one pair of defi- 
nitions: “It is somewhat unfortunate, in dis- 
cussing the history of English prose fiction, 
that we cannot make a sharp distinction be 
tween the words ‘romance’ and ‘novel.’ We 
ought to mean by ‘romance’ a story where 
the chief interest lies, not in the characters, 
but in the events; as, for example, ‘Quentin 
Durward.’ By the word ‘novel’ we should 
denote a story where the principal stress 
falls, not on the succession of incidents, but 
on the development of the characters; an 
excellent illustration would be ‘The Mill on 
the Floss.’” Later this is condensed into 
“Romances contain incident and novels 


analysis.” 

Now, if this is all definitions can do for 
us, we may as well continue to muddle along 
without them. No illuminating criticism of 
the novel can be based upon such slipshod 
distinctions. Certainly, in the art of fiction, 
the story’s the thing. And, as certainly, we 
are conscious of two planes or atmospheres, 
on which, or in which, the good story may 
be achieved. But whether on the plane of 
the romance or of the novel (to adopt Mr. 
Phelps’s terms) the merit of the good story 
lies in the merit of its actien. In a pure 
romance that action is independent of char- 
acterization, but it is never a mere series 
of events, or “succession of incidents.” Ro- 
mance is the imaginative realization of the 
stuff that dreams are made on. It does not 
paint life, but it paints a vision of life. It 
begins and ends somewhere, it means some- 
thing; at its greatest it has a far higher func- 
tion than amusement—it gives us our escape, 
if only for a moment, from the world of fact- 
truth into the world of dream-truth. The 





novel, on the other hand—or, as we prefer to 
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say, the story of true realism—embodies life, 
reveals the truth that hides in fact. And 
when it is a good story it does this by inter- 
preting character—in action. Any “succes- 
sion of incidents,” as a detachable thing, is 
not only of minor importance in a good story 
of this graver order—it does not exist. Nor 
does characterization as apart from action 
exist there. 

It is doubtless because the book lacks a 
critical ballast, which might have been sup- 
plied by a few valid distinctions of this sort, 
that it impresses us rather as a collection of 
amusing and often suggestive chats about 
certain novels and novelists, chiefly of our 
own day, than as a serious contribution to 
the history of the novel. After the wont of 
impressionist critics, Mr. Phelps relies much 
on assertion. For example, he is led by the 
contrast between the men and women of 
Richardson and Fielding to this dictum: 
“Now it is impossible to draw the charac- 
ter of a man convincingly without a sense 
of humor; whereas in the portrayal of a per- 
fectly natural woman this quality is not nec- 
essary. Say what you will about the equality 
of the sexes, man is essentially a comic char- 
acter; and woman, tragic.” This is a taking 
dictum, but does it hold water? Have the 
really great tragic women of literature been 
a product of humorless genius? In his judg- 
ment of writers, also, Mr. Phelps often sets 
us down hard; as in his offhand assertion 
that George Meredith “is not really among 
the English poets.” It is perhaps another 
consequence of our professor’s horror of 
pedantry that he lets fall not infrequent 
solecisms: as in the phrase “a story where,” 
quoted above; in asserting that “Sherlock 
Holmes is at this moment one of the best- 
known fictitious characters that has ever 
been created”; or that Henry James’s “sym- 
pathy for his men and women is displayed 
more by an intense and profound interest in 
all that they do and say, rather than by 
demonstrative tenderness.” 








THE CONCLUDING VOLUME OF PRO- 
FESSOR BALDWIN’S “THOUGHTS 
AND THINGS.” 





Genetic Theory of Reality. By James Mark 
Baldwin. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The present volume, though published as a 
separate work, is properly the fourth and 
concluding volume, if we except some added 
anthropological and historical matter, of the 
writer’s “Thoughts and Things” (or “Genetic 
Logic”) and presents his “matured contribu- 
tion to the theory of reality.” The book has 
been in the reviewer’s hands longer than is 
usual. Various circumstances have con- 
tributed to the delay, but the crowning “cir- 
cumstance,” ever tipping the scale in favor 
of to-morrow, has been an unconquerable 
aversion to the writer’s hurried, sketchy, and 
slap-dash mode of writing; his countless, and 
barely consecutive, divisions and sub-<divi- 
sions, his frequent asides, and his habit of 
rushing to the next point before the last has 
been fairly introduced. For a writer who 





the style is strangely suggestive of business 
correspondence. With all these defects, the 
book is none the less a considerable contri- 
bution to philosophical ideas; it abounds in 
suggestions that deserve to be called bril- 
liant; and, as crowning the “Genetic Logic,” 
it stands for a fairly notable achievement. 


The sub-title gives us at once the subject 
and the problem of the work, “The Outcome 
of Genetic Logic as Issuing in the Esthetic 
Theory of Realty Called Pancalism.” Aris- 
totle, Kant, and the German idealists, among 
others, have sought in the wsthetic category 
a reconciliation of the oppositions presented 
in logic and ethics between idea and fact, in- 
dividual and universal, and self and the 
world. Baldwin proposes a similar solution, 
basing it, however, as he conceives, not upon 
formal analysis of the bare conceptions, but 
upon an empirical and genetic analysis of com 
crete thought and culture. This reveals ina 
general way (1) a primitive, pre-logical stage 
characterized by simple “immediacy,” in 
which that passes for real which is given in 
impression—feeling or sensation—and social 
custom is accepted unthinkingly as the mea- 
sure of value. At this stage self and the 
world are only vaguely distinguished, and 
the theory of reality characteristic of the 
stage is mysticism. Under the spur of func- 
tional, or practical, motives, thought passes, 
however, to (2) a logical, or scientific, stage, 
in which we find ourselves, as thinking and 
willing beings, confronted by facts and con- 
ditions which apparently take no account of 
our ends, while yet it seems that the char- 
acter which they have, concretely, for us is 
the result of an activity of thought deter- 
mined by practical motives. Historical the 
ories of reality based upon this “mediate” 
stage—actuality-theories, based upon _ intel- 
leet or idealistic theories, based upon will— 
are shown by the author to be inevitably 
partial and inadequate. 

(3.) <A third, hyper-logical, stage is mark- 
ed by a return to immediacy, but to a “high- 
er immediacy,” which, however, s1i|! exhib- 
its a diversity of motive. The coguitive pro- 


cesses, which began in sensation, hiave ended 
in setting up self-evident truths, while nioral 
values, which originated in practical utility, 


have developed into self-imposed and abso- 
lute ideals. Theories of reality based upon 
these diverse immediacies—such as in‘ :ition- 
ism, absolute idealism, and higher m:sticism 
—still present an opposition between will 
and knowledge, self and the world. 
Professor Baldwin’s task is to reconcile 
these oppositions in what may be called the 
final immediacy. The menta! process which 
is to achieve this result, arc vy which such 
results are being actually achieved in racial 
development, is in general “the imagination” 
—the wsthetic function, which is found in 
such diverse features of mental life as, 
among others, the make-believe of children’s 
play and the seemingly cut-and-dried “sche- 
matism of the categories” of Kant’s “Pure 
Reason.” “Imagination” is the process by 
which every stage of culture is transformed 
into the next. It would be difficult in a few 
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words to outline the writer's deduction (or 
induction) of his thesis—better described as 
a marshalling of suggestions. The reconcil- 
ing feature may be indicated by noting that 
in “imagination”—artistic creation and 
wsthetic contemplation—we realize our 
ideals freed from the restraints of logical 
categories and practical utilities, yet in touch 
with a genuine reality, which is not any- 
thing you please. In ewesthetic contemplation 
consciousness seems “to throw away its 
lenses”—the apparatus of logical and sclen- 
tific categories through which the world is 
surveyed for purposes of ordinary life—“and 
look directly into the face of reality.” Hence, 
as against any partial, practical view, “the 
whole of reality would be the entire exper!t- 
ence of the consciousness capable of grasp- 
ing and contemplating it as an wsthetic 
whole.” 

Such a thesis doubtless expresses many a 
philosophical faith. But to make of it a 
solid philosophy requires—possibly for this 
thesis more than for any other—actual vi- 
sion. We wish to know what the world looks 
like from the mountain-tops of wmsthetic con- 
templation, and to see with our own eyes, in 
an imagination actually fulfilled, how the 
partial views of reality are severally tran- 
scended, yet justified. Professor Baldwin's 
style suggests that he is temperamentally in- 
capable of giving us this vision. He points 
to the finger-posts and hurries on. And af- 
ter a study of the finger-posts we feel that it 
is still to be demonstrated that all lead to the 
same zgoal—that the partial views are har- 
monized and severally fulfilled rather than 
merely set aside. We wonder, for example, 
whether the hunger of our practical and mor- 
al life would really be satisfied by “disin- 
terested” esthetic contemplation; and wheth- 
er, on the other hand, the reality which we 
are to meet face to face will be a genuine 
object or only a “mode of consciousness.” 


Meanwhile, other doubts are suggested 
One of Dr. Baldwin's suggestions is the fol- 
lowing (p. 225): “There are as many 
weapons [for attacking the problem of real- 
ity] as there are contacts of mind with ob- 
jects, modes of apprehending and enjoying 
objective things—and subjective things as 
well—and the true way of understanding 
reality involves the use of them all, for the 
full realization of the nature of things.” This 
indicates the catholic spirit of the book. But 
if it be true that there are many weapons, 
why need we favor the esthetic weapon? 
Why may we not say that the intellectual mo- 
tive, fully satisfied, would lead as certainly 
to reality as the wsthetic motive; and there- 
fore that truth is no less characteristic of 
reality than beauty? One feels that to dem- 
onstrate the need of a clearly “synthetic” 
theory, Mr. Baldwin has accepted too read- 
ily the traditional abstract conception of 
knowing. It might not be difficult to show 
that “imagination,” instead of being merely 
a connecting link between knowledge and 
feeling, is implicated in any sort of con- 
sciousness. Such considerations need not, 
however, diminish the importance of the 
esthetic motive for the theory of reality. 
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TWO VOLUMES ON DANTE. 





Dante. By Jefferson B. Fletcher. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. (Home Univer- 
sity Library of Modern Knowledge, No. 
101.) 50 cents net. 


Dante: How to Know Him. By Alfred M. 
Brooks. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co, $1.25 net. 


Professor Fletcher's book is not for the 
novice. The opening pages are a veritable 
selva selvaggia of assumption and strange 
argument sprung in an air of mystic alle- 
gory; and the whole work, compact, allu- 
sive, challenging, requires for its intelligence 
a ready knowledge of Dante’s verse and 
prose in their whole extent. The first essay 
attempts to interpret the loves of Dante; the 
second sets forth his teachings, political, 
moral, and religious; the third estimates 
and illuminates his art. 

Threefold, like Dante’s poem, this book is 
a comedy, too, just in Dante’s sense; for it 
begins ill and ends extremely well. The 
third essay and the latter part of the second 
will rank with the best English criticism of 
Dante. The thought is sure and swift, the 
phrasing lively, often memorable. 

Mr. Fletcher pleads eloquently the perma- 
nent moral value of the “Commedia.” To 
grant the poem supreme poetic beauty while 
denying it a still more vital power is not 
only to ignore Dante’s purpose, explicit and 
profoundly felt, but to reveal an atrophy of 
the very faculties he sought to keep divine. 
The systematic shell of Dante’s universe is 
gone, but the inner truths of man and God 
—the bitterly bruised vinco d’amor che fa 
natura, the straying search of the soul that 
will not rest until it find—these remain; and 
Dante’s teaching is, therefore, continually 
wise. 

The Carlylean conception of Dante as a 
rebellious solitary is fairly fought and con- 
quered here. Dante was, in fact, of a na- 
ture sociable and sympathetic—whence his 
wide and deep experience of mankind, and 
the friendships he so lovingly records. He 
was, moreover, resolutely orthodox in loyal- 
ty to Church and State. Tragedy is no less 
poignant because its hero is conservative; 
and it is most heroic when the ideals con- 
served are such as Dante cherished and 
proclaimed. 

Of Dante’s art Mr. Fletcher writes with 
insight and justice. His incidental com- 
ments are often very successful, a sentence 
now and again relighting a whole scene: 
An effect worthy of Rembrandt, for in- 
stance, Is the sudden glory of the angelic 
messenger against the flameshot murk of 
the City of Dis.” 

He holds always, and rightly, that the 
formal beauty must not be dissociated from 
the informing spirit. “This interpenetra- 
tion of the sensuous and the significant is 
perhaps the dominant virtue of Dante’s art.” 
Other virtues are ably noted and defined, 
among them one common to Dante and his 
critic: “He was by nature subtle-minded, 
and the native quality was obviously fostered 
by his scholastic training. ‘He was inge 
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nious also, and rejoiced in the difficult for its 
own sake. Dante himself at mo 
ments almost forgets the warning of anoth- 
er maxim of Goethe’s: ‘Art must never be- 
come mere artistry.’ Fortunately, his high 
seriousness of purpose saved Dante from this 
defect of his quality.” 

But Mr. Fletcher does not find virtue 
everywhere; and his praise is the more tell- 
ing for his readiness to condemn in part. 
Certain masks and certain metaphors—de 
moniac guardians, scholastic intricacies— 
are esthetically dead, even as the concen- 
tric spheres are dead in belief. Yet what a 
world of life remains, what vision, and what 
song! 

In the interpretation of the “Vita Nuova” 
and the “confessional” parts of the “Con- 
vivio” Mr. Fletcher still wanders through 
paths long marked as treacherous. The 
“Vita Nuova,” he maintains, is in essence, 
like the “Commedia,” a religious allegory. 
“Symbolically shadowed forth through the 
personal confession of the ‘New Life’ is the 
gospel of human redemption through the love 
of Christ”; the death of Beatrice corresponds 
to the Atonement, the Lady of the Window 
to the Tempter, the apparition of Beatrice 
to the Incarnation. Again, Beatrice repre- 
sents the contemplative life; the Window- 
Lady, active life pursued in disregard of 
the contemplative; the same lady, on reap- 
pearance in the “Banquet,” active life pur- 
sued in due relation to the contemplative. 

Here, surely, the critic’s delight in sub- 
tlety has annihilated both his bibliographi- 
cal conscience and his usually active sense 
of humor. This is not the place to prove 
again the general weakness of the allegorical 
theory (Nation readers may refer to Profes- 
sor Shaw’s letter in the issue for March 13, 
1913); two peculiar aspects of Mr. Fletch- 
er’s argument crave, however, immediate 
refutation. He schematizes the “Vita 
Nuova” thus: sin, retribution, forgiveness 
in the lifetime of Beatrice; sin, retribution, 
forgiveness after her death. The first retri- 
bution was, of course, the withholding of the 
salutation; but the forgiveness? Mr. Fletch- 
er says that Dante, “humbled and contrite, 
received again through her mercy forgive- 
ness and new peace.” This is wholly unwar- 
ranted. There is not the slightest indica- 
tion in the “Vita Nuova” that Beatrice ever 
renewed her greeting; the absence of that 
renewal is indeed a main element in the 
tragedy. The “forgiveness” in the second 
half of the scheme breaks down as well. 
Dante in “una forte imaginazione” beholds 
Beatrice as he had first beheld her; but we 
are not told that she of her volition appeared 
in order to forgive. Moreover, if she had 
forgiven him just then the allegory would 
be most immoral, for he had just then reach- 
ed contentment in his sin! 

Later, Mr. Fletcher speaks of the coming 
of the pilgrims to Florence “drawn by the 
fame of the dead Beatrice”; and founds 
thereon an inference as to the relation of 
Dante’s pilgrim spirit to his dead lady. But 
the pilgrims were not drawn to Florence by 
the fame of the dead Beatrice. Dante says 
of them: “Non credo che anche udissero 








parlare di questa donna, e non ne sanno 
neente.” 

Many of Mr. Fletcher’s references to the 
“Divine Comedy” show a like carelessness. 
“Francesca da Rimini and Count Ugolino 
confess their sin”: Ugolino does not utter a 
word as to his own guilt. For the late re- 
pentant in Antepurgatory “the penalty of 
delay is but thrice the duration of remiss- 
ness”: according to Belacqua, the delay 
equals the length of life on earth. The lines 
“Aguzza qui, lettor .” have nothing to 
do with St. Lucy. The examples on the ter- 
race of sloth are proclaimed not by “the peni- 
tent chorus,” but by four chosen souls. The 
la of “Purg.” xxiv, 45, refers to Lucca, not 
to the lady. Virgil, at the stairs’ end, “com- 
mits further guidance of his charge” not to 
Matelda, to whom he does not speak, but to 
Dante himself. The angels are hardly “staled 
by frequence” in the “Paradise”: none ap- 
pear in the first twenty-seven cantos. “The 
redeemed are actuated by one sole impulse— 
meek love”’—St. Peter, for instance. “Lat- 
ter-day Christian living is for the 
most an ineluctable ‘race unto death’”: not 
ineluctable while man has free-will. 

The esthetic judgments and comparisons 
are usually admirable; there is one that 
glares by contrast: “The most nearly per- 
fect illustrator of the ‘Paradise’ would have 
been, I think, Fra Angelico”—an idea devel- 
oped at some length. Mr. Fletcher can hard- 
ly have seen the delectable garden-party 
that Fra Angelico did paint. 

Professor Brooks’s “Dante,” for the novice 
and none other, is more to be commended 
in plan than in performance. It is a prose 
translation of selected portions of the “Di- 
vine Comedy”—representing perhaps a third 
of the whole poem—with an introduction, 
summaries, and notes. On such a plan a 
gifted writer, familiar with the language of 
Dante and with modern Dante criticism, 
might well make a book valuable in itself 
and conducive to a real study of the “Com- 
media.” Mr. Brooks has evidently an excel- 
lent knowledge of Italian—the mistransla- 
tions are few and slight—but he lacks both 
style and scholarship. 

The novice who trusts to him will learn, 
inter alia, that the souls in Limbus are quite 
without fault and are not damned; that the 
sinners of the fifth bolgia are “barterers” 
(p. 50) or “malicious stirrers-up of discord” 
(p. 106); that Vevilla regis prodeunt inferni 
are “the opening words of a hymn in honor 
of the Cross”; that Virgil cannot enter the 
Earthly Paradise; and that Eunoé equips 
the soul for that happy place. He will learn, 
too, strange cosmic lore: “Heaven, Hell, and 
Purgatory had as clearly marked positions 
in the thirteenth century universe as Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa have on a terrestrial 
globe of the present day”; “surrounding this 
spheral unit, the Earth, there are nine con- 
centric hollow hemispheres.” He may study 
Satan’s fall and the creation of Hell in two 
pages that are quite topsy-turvy. And if he 
fail to understand, a “homely and simple 
equipment” is prescribed. “All that is nec- 
essary In making the experiment or demon- 
stration is an apple, a bit of cardboard, and 
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a string. We will begin with the Heavenly 
Hierarchy. Cut the cardboard to a round 
and put the string through the centre. 
J .” A needle is later advised as auxil- 
iary, and a sharp pen-knife for the excava- 
tion of Hell. We are not told how the gran 
verme is represented. 

For the style, these specimens may suf- 
fice: “The bond of being citizens of the 
same city, Mantua, and love of their com- 
mon birthplace, causes the haughty, high- 
bred Sordello to come out of himself and wel- 
come Virgil, who, as yet, he knows merely 
as a fellow-citizen”; “If I were nought but 
living soul, which is the last part of man 
created, O Love that governs Heaven, well 
do You know that it was Your light, shining 
through the eyes of Beatrice, which carried 
me on high”; “O Eternal Light, that in Your- 
self dwells apart, and alone understands 
Yourself, and by Yourself understood and 
understanding, loves Yourself, and smiles 
upon Yourself”; “Turning his eyes to 
Beatrice, they are still in the ninth sphere, 
he bursts forth about her once more.” 

Mr. Brooks in his notes and summaries 
incessantly bursts forth about the “amazing 
loveliness” of Dante. 








THE UNDERSTANDING OF MR. DREI- 
SER. 





Plays of the Natural and the Supernatural. 
By Theodore Dreiser. New York: John 
Lane Co. $1.25 net. 

In the mud and scum of things something 
always sings to the not over-nice ear of Mr. 
Dreiser. Relentlessly pursuing the ugly, he 
has bagged in these-seven short plays: a 
death through an illegal operation (‘The 
Girl in the Coffin”); the death of an idiot 
struck by a railway train (“The Blue 
Sphere”); the removal of a tumor (“Laugh- 
ing Gas”); the murder of an Italian gam- 
bler by his brother, the fruit-peddler (“In 
the Dark”); the drifting of pagan priests, 
monks, hags, wastrels, nymphs, and fauns 
through a city church (“The Spring Re- 
cital”); a domestic row and smash-up—we 
use the words for their “connotative” value 
—in the “best residence section of an old but 
fashionable district in the heart of a great 
city” (“The Light in the Window”); and 
the dribbling and decay of a ragpicker (“Old 
Ragpicker” ). 

Those whose appetite for this sort of 
thing is not yet equal to one of the author’s 
immense novels may well be recommended 
to try his flavor here. Though, of course, 
without the massiveness of his narrative fic- 
tions, these little dramas give a very fair im- 
pression of his surly sincerity and crude 
power. No one can question his ability to use 
his physical eyes and ears, and to find words 
for the sensational life. His minor person- 
ages in particular—policemen, workmen, 
street Arabs—fairly reek with actuality; and 
more elaborate studies like the labor leader 
in “The Girl in the Coffin” and the ragpick- 
er have an advantage over the heroes and 
heroines of the novels in being presented 


tary. Any one who has had the pleasure of 
lying on an operating table under an anwxs- 
thetic may repeat his sensations at leisure, 
and, on the whole, without very serious after- 
effects, by reading “Laughing Gas.” The sub- 
ject seems perhaps slightly “rococo”; yet, as 
in these days of facile surgery almost every 
one has had the experience, it may be said 
to possess one requisite of a classical theme 
—universal interest. 

The well-written advertisement on the 
jacket of the volume advises us the plays 
“possess that artistic and philosophical unity 
which takes them at once out of the realm 
of reportorial realism and places them in 
the profounder category of achievement 
where one becomes conscious of the motivat- 
ing impulses of existence, of the psychologi- 
cal undercurrents of causation, of the great 
flux and reflux of human striving and aspi- 
ration.” We fail to discover much in them 
—or in Mr. Dreiser’s other works, for that 
matter—of essentially human “striving and 
aspiration”; but the rest of the statement 
is sound enough. Through his piquantly 
original dramatic persons—chemical ele- 
ments, voices, phantoms, and squalid human 
creatures—Mr. Dreiser does manage to ex- 
press his curious gloomy bewilderment about 
the universe, his sense of the hollow hypoc- 
risy of religion, his conviction of the im- 
potence of ideas and the omnipotence of anl- 
mal and mechanical forces, his somewhat 
sardonic satisfaction in brutality, his 
esthetic pleasure in what he conceives to 
be man’s natural tendency to degradation. 

Horridly interesting, original, and, we be- 
lieve, honest, work like this reminds one in 
a roundabout way—undoubtedly Mr. Dreiser 
intended that it should—of certain ancient 
saws about the function of art: “Through the 
contemplation of works of art, to keep alive 
in the mind a high unapproachable ideal”; 
or “The highest aim of art is beauty, and its 
last effect the feeling of pleasure”; or “The 
object of art is to raise man above common 
life and to waken in him a sense of his 
divine origin.” These are rather pretty and 
winsome notions; one clings to them. Before 
one who has pleased one’s self with them 
can yield to the seductions of Mr. Dreiser's 
art and his philosophy, one wants to be as- 
sured that one cannot help it. One wants 
to be certain that Mr. Dreiser has seen all 
and said the last word. It would be a great 
satisfaction to know, for example, what none 
of his works betray, that he thoroughly un- 
derstood some of the genuinely fine products 
of civilization—for instance, a lady or a gen- 
tleman. 





LINCOLN AS LAWYER. 





Abraham Lincoln, the Lawyer-Statesman 
By John T. Richards. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $2.50 net. 

We have in this volume not a biography 
of the great President, but a study of his 
career as a lawyer. The records of the 
courts in which Lincoln practiced have been 





carefully searched, the reported cases which 





without explicit “philosophical” commen- 


he argued are summarized, and the conclu- 


sion is reached that he “was one of the truls 
great lawyers of his generation.” Until bis 
debate with Douglas, his eminence was due 
solely to his success at the bar. No one 
thought of him in the terms of Senator 
Lodge's description of Webster, as “a great 
man practicing law,” but rather as a sound 
legal counsellor and a persuasive advocate 
And when he entered public life, his attt- 
tude was that of Senator Root—he simply 
changed clients: his country took the place 
of individual suitors. The fact that rail- 
way corporations employed him is evidence 
of his high professional standing, but this 
employment in no way disqualified him for 
service as counsel! for the nation when he 
became Chief Magistrate. 

Such at least is Mr. Richards’s view To 


him, Lincoln is preéminently the lawyer- 
statesman, rather than the political leader. 
The Constitution was to Lincoln the chart 
by which the Republic was to be guided, even 


during a great rebellion. He was op- 
posed to its frequent or hasty amendment; 


though in his annual message of 1862 he rec- 
ommended such alteration as would enable 
any State to compensate owners of slave 
property for the fair valuation of voluntar 
ily emancipated slaves. He was not in fa- 
vor of conferring universal suffrage upon 


the freedmen, but believed that the ques- 
tion of suffrage should be left to the respec- 
tive States. In short, he brought to the con- 
sideration of the most important govern- 
mental problems the habits of thought of a 
constitutional lawyer, not those of a political 
radical. Had he lived through his second 
Presidential term, it is the belief of Mr. 
Richards that there would have been no 
break between the Executive and Congress, 
and that the country would have been spared 
the misfortunes of the reconstruction era, 
He accepts Blaine’s declaration that “Lin- 
coln had acquired so complete an ascendancy 
over the public mind In the loyal States that 
any policy matured and announced by him 
would have been accepted by a vast ma- 
jority of his countrymen”; and Mr. Rich- 
ards is convinced that Lincoln, who “was 
ever sagacious, tactful, and firm, would have 
found a method of reconciling the people of 
the rebellious States to the new conditions, 
without resorting to the extreme measures” 
which were adopted by Congress under the 
leadership of Sumner and Stevens. 

Mr. Richards discusses fully and in an 
admirable manner Lincoln's criticism of the 
Dred Scott decision. He finds in this nwo 
trace of disrespect for the Supreme Court or 
any other judicial tribunal; no precedent for 
the violent assaults of the last decade upon 
the judiciary, and no justification for the 
claim that the conservative Lincoln ever en- 
tertained the thought of subjecting judges or 
judicial decisions to a recall by popular vote. 
On the other hand, he declares that “Lin- 
coln never said anything from which it can 
be inferrred that he favored any policy 
which would curtail even in the slightest de- 
gree the independence of the judiciary,” 
while numerous utterances show that “he re- 
garded such independence as of supreme 
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importance under our system of govern- 
ment.” 

Unstinted as is the author’s admiration of 
Lincoln as a lawyer, he is not a blind wor- 
shipper, and never hesitates to dissipate a 
myth when occasion calls for it. The tale 
which has been repeated frequently of Lin- 
coln’s first argument in the Illinois Su- 
preme Court, is shown to be without foun- 
dation in fact. As Herndon tells it, Lin- 
coln appeared for the appellant and inform- 
ed the Court that he had not been able to 
find any authority in his favor, but had 
found several cases on the other side. He 
then gave his citations to the Court and sub- 
mitted the case. Unfortunately for the myth, 
Lincoln's first appearance in that court was 
for the appellee, and no such incident oc- 
curred. In the first case where he appeared 
for the appellant he presented a very elab- 
orate brief and cited many authorities in 
his favor. 

Another myth that envelops Lincoln's 
fame as a practitioner is that he never took 
advantage of technicalities. Here, again, the 
court records show that the biographer has 
given his fancy free rein. Lincoln’s briefs 
disclose the fact that “he was no less in- 
clined to take advantage of a technical de- 
fence, than any other member of the bar 
whenever the interests of his client seemed 
to justify that course.” Undoubtedly, Judge 
Caton expressed the opinion of Lincoln’s con- 
temporaries that “frankness and candor were 
two great elements in his character which 
contributed to his success.” None of them, 
however, had any occasion to think of him 
as a Don Quixote of the bar. 








Notes 


Forthcoming publications of the Macmillan 
Company are as follows: “Water Babies,” by 
Charles Kingsley, new edition; “King Arthur 
and the Knights of the Round Table,” by T. 
Malory, new edition; “Master Simon's Gar- 
den,” by Cornelia Meigs; “A Lad of Kent,” by 
Herbert Harrison; “Hoof and Claw,” by C. G. 
DL. Roberts. 








The J. B. Lippincott Co. will publish this 
week “Old Glass and How to Collect It,” by J. 


S. Lewis; “The English Drama in the Age 
of Shakespeare,” by W. Creizenach, trans- 
lated from the Polish; “Winter Journeys in 
the South,” by J. M. Hammond; “Ian Hardy 
Fighting the Moors,” by E. H. Currey; “War 
Inventions and How They were Invented,” 
by C. R. Gibson; “Marvels of Scientific Inven- 


tion,” by T. W. Corbin; “Parks,” by G. Bur- 
nap; “Daring Deeds of Famous Hunters,” by 
Kk. Young; “Daring Deeds of Famous Pirates,” 
by E. K. Chatterton; “Open That Door,” by 


hk. 8S. Ingersoll; “Training for the Stage,” by 
A. Hornblow; “Training for the Newspaper 
Trade,” by D. C. Seitz; “The Wonder of 


Work,” by J. Pennell; “Saints and Their Em- 
blems,” by M. and W. Drake; “The Golden 
Book of English Sonnets,” by W. Robertson; 
“Fight for Food,” by L. A. Congdon; “Betty 
at Fort Blizzard,” by Molly E. Seawell. Juve- 
niles: “Blackbeard’s Island,” by R. 8. Hol- 
land; “With Sam Houston in Texas,” by E. L. 
Sabin; “Keep Well Stories,” by May F. Jones; 








“Pinocchio,” a new addition to the Stories All 
Children Love series. Also two numbers in 
the Farm Manual series, Gay’s “Horse Hus- 
bandry,” and Woll’s “Feeding of Farm Ani- 
mals,” second edition. 


Henry Holt & Co. announce for early pub- 
lication the following volumes: “Slaves of 
Freedom,” by Coningsby Dawson; “The Girl,” 
by Katherine Keith; “Complete Course in 
Modern Business Arithmetic,” by H. A. Fin- 
ney. 


Harper & Brothers announce the publication 
this week of “America and the New Epoch,” 
by C. P. Steinmetz; “The Shining Adventure,” 
by D. Burnet; “The Incredible Honeymoon,” 
by E. Nesbit; “The Way to the House of 
Santa Claus,” by F. H. Burnett. 


Houghton Mifflin Company announces the 
publication of the following volumes: “Fill- 
ing His Own Shoes,” by H. C. Rowland; “With 
the Turks in Palestine,” by A. Aaronsohn; 
“Aspects of the Infinite Mystery,” by G. A. 
Gordon; “French Perspectives,” by Elizabeth 
S. Sergeant; “The Syrian Christ,” by A. Rih- 
bany, and “Riders of the Stars,” by H. H. 
Knibbs. 


Longmans, Green announce the forthcom- 
ing publication of the following: “Light and 
Shade in War,” by M. Ross; “The Days of Al- 
kibiades,” by C. E. Robinson; “A Statement 
of the Christian Faith,” by H. H. Kelly; “A 
Book of Instruction for Church People,” by 
the Rev. W. Carey; “Spirit, Matter, and Mira- 
cle,” by the Rev. T. B. Strong and the Rev. 
W. Sanday; “Form and Content in the Chris- 
tian Tradition,” by the Rev. W. Sanday and 
N. P. Willlams; “The Penitent of Brent,” by 
M. Wood. 


The Century Company announces for »ub- 
lication the following volumes: “How the 
World Makes Its Living,” by L. G. McPher- 
son; “Three Midnight Stories,” by A. W. 
Drake; “The Leatherwood God,” by W. D. 
Howells; “Kildares of Storm,” by Eleanor M. 
Kelly; “A Country Chronicle,” by G. Shower- 
man; “Partners of the Night,” by L. Scott; 
“The Golden Book of the Dutch Navigators,” 
by H. W. van Loon; “Our Nation in the 
Building,” by Helen Nicolay; “A History of 
Ornament,” by A. D. F. Hamlin; “The New 
Interior,” by Hazel H. Adler; “Famous Sculp- 
ture,” by C. L. Barstow; “War and Laughter,” 
by James Oppenheim; “The Night Count and 
Other Verse,” by Ruth C. Mitchell; “Trench- 
ing at Gallipoli,” by J. Gallishaw; “Wonder- 
Box Stories,” by W. Bradley. 


The following volumes are included in the 
October list of Putnams: “A College Girl,” 
by Mrs. G. deH. Vaizey; “Ordeal by Fire,” by 
M. Berger; “Life at the United States Naval 
Academy,” by R. Earle; “The Life and Let- 
ters of Theodore Watts-Dunton,” by T. Hake 
and A. C. Rickett; “The Organism as a Whole 
—from a Physico-chemical Viewpoint,” by J. 
Loeb; “Social Rule,” by Elsie C. Parsons; 
“Jesus and the Christian Religion,” by F. A. 
Henry; “The Kingdom of the Mind,” by J. M. 
Keniston; “Andvari's Ring,” by A. Peterson; 
“The Growth of a Legend,” by F. Van Lan- 
genhove. This company, acting as the Ameri- 
can representatives of the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, announces the publication of the 
following volumes: “The Divine Aspect of 
History,” two volumes, by J. R. Mozley; 














“British and Foreign Marbles and Other Or- 
namental Stones,” by J. Watson; “Adven- 
tures of the Christian Soul,” by K. J. Saun- 
ders; “Growth in Length,” by R. Assheton. 


Publications of George H. Doran & Co. are 
announced as follows: “Recollections of an 
Alienist,” by Dr. A. McL. Hamilton; “More 
Wanderings in London” and “Cloud and Sil- 
ver,” both by E. V. Lucas; “My Table-Cloths: 
A Few Reminiscences,” by Mrs. Alec-Tweedie; 
“Picture Book for the French Red Cross,” by 
E. Dulac; Madame Melba’s “Gift Book,” pub- 
lished in aid of the Belgian Relief Fund; “My 
Home in the Field of Honour,” by F. W. 
Huard; “The Self-Discovery of Russia,” by 
J. ¥. Simpson; “Life and Living,” by Amelia 
J. Burr; “Fibble, D. D.!” by I. S. Cobb; “The 
Woodcraft Girls at Camp,” by Lillian E. Roy; 
“The Wandering Dog,” by Marshall Saunders; 
“The Lion’s Share,” by Arnold Bennett; “Lo- 
cal Color,” by I. S. Cobb; “A Gilded Vanity,” 
by R. Dehan; “The Triumph of Tim,” by H. 


A. Vachell; “Leatherface,” by Baroness 
Orezy; “The Snow Burner,” by H. Oyen; 
“Kinsmen,” by P. J. Cooney; “Good Old 


Anna,” by Mrs. Belloc Lowndes; “The Bride 
of a Moment,” bv Carolyn Wells; “An Aver- 
age Woman,” by W. D. Bank; “The Last 
Ditch,” by W. L. Comfort; “The Vermilion 
Box,” by V. Lucas; “The Great Push,” by P. 
MacGill; “The Unknown Mr. Kent,” by R. 
Norton; “The Power-House,” by J. Buchan; 
“The Daughter Pays,” by Mrs. Baillie Rey- 
nolds; “Mary Slessor of Calabar,” by W. P. 
Livingstone; “In Spite of the Handicap,” by 
the Rev. James D. Corothers; “The Grand 
Adventure,” by Dr. Robert Law; “Wandering 
Stars,” by the Rev. Andrew Hansen; “Last 
Sermons in 8S. Alban’s, Holborn,” by Father 
Stanton, edited by E. F. Russell. 


“Dostoievsky, his Life and Literary Activ- 
ity,” by Evgenli Soloviev, translated from the 
Russian by C. J. Hogarth (Macmillan; $1.75 
net), is a brief, sympathetic, and, on the 
whole, discriminating account of a great 
novelist. One reservation is necessary: Solo- 
viev, writing for a Russian public, passes over 
in silence, or with a mere allusion, some topics 
that would demand detailed treatment from 
a foreign critic; his book assumes a knowl- 
edge of Dostoevski’s main works, and is not 
always easy reading even for persons well 
acquainted with them. After a preliminary 
discussion of Dostoevski’s general significance 
in the literature of Russia, Soloviev gives a 
sketch of his life and an account of the 
changing characteristics of his writings. He 
speaks with fine discrimination of his atti- 
tude towards the Socialist movement, and of 
the effect exercised on him by his term in 
prison. He summarizes admirably the gen- 
eral literary characteristics of Russia in the 
“forties” and in the “sixties” of the last cen- 
tury. He defines clearly Dostoevski’s atti- 
tude towards the Russian peasants and to- 
wards the intelligentsia, or educated minority 
not members of the higher aristocracy. Ad- 
mitting the emotional, unreasoning character 
of Dostoevski’s political theories, he still sees 
in him a powerful and wholesome influence 
towards bridging the gulf between the classes. 
He often allows Dostoevski to state his views 
in his own words, so that they may be esti- 
mated without the intrusion of the critic’s 
personality. While he admires Dostoevski's 
genius with perhaps an excessive enthusiasm, 
Boloviey never becomes dithyrambic, and 
never exalts his author by berating Tur- 
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genev or Tolstoy. His volume deserves a 
warm welcome as an aid towards understand- 
ing a great Russian writer from a Russian 
point of view. 





The problems arising from the chronic in- 
crease in the number of industrial disputes, 
attendant upon the return of industrial pros- 
perity, would make peculiarly timely an ex- 
haustive and critical analysis of the agencies 
for industrial peace in this country. Un- 
fortunately, “Industrial Arbitration,” by Carl 
H. Mote (Bobbs-Merrill; $1.50), does not per- 
form this valuable function. The task under- 
taken by the author is an appraisal of the 
systems of industrial arbitration operative in 
the majority of the civilized countries of the 
world. The result is a chronological cata- 
logue of legislative and administrative acts 
stripped bare of all discussion of underlying 
principles. If the book can be said to have 
a thesis, it is that industrial disputes are not 
likely to occur where the state makes efforts 
to improve the conditions of the working 
population by the adoption of a comprehensive 
scheme of social legislation; and that, after 
all, the machinery of industrial arbitration is 
only of secondary importance, since where 
social legislation is absent industrial arbitra- 
tion cannot be effective, and where social 
legislation is in force arbitration is not need- 
ed. It is significant that the statutory mini- 
mum wage, which is included in the author's 
list of approved social measures, in the eyes 
of such a careful student of the subject as 
Tawney, merely paves the way for the or- 
ganization of labor unions among the work- 
ers who are the beneficiaries of minimum 
wage laws. That such an extension of labor 
organization will inevitably result in further 
strikes is clear. Nor is it unreasonable to ex- 
pect a somewhat similar, if perhaps a less 
positive, manifestation to follow in the wake 
of the other types of social legislation. 





The importance in a work of scientific pre- 
tensions of carefully sifting material, and of 
making adequate comparative analyses, with 
a view to deriving fundamental principles, 
has apparently not been appreciated by the 
author. The book, for example, contains a 
chapter on the very important subject of 
trade agreements. Here at least, was an op- 
portunity for searching study; for the classi- 
fication of successful and unsuccessful agree- 
ments; for the elucidation of points of weak- 
ness and strength. But again the discussion 
represents an enumeration, in this case not 
complete, of various agreements. Further- 
more, frequent misstatements of fact have 
crept into the text. In one place (p. 62) the 
author discusses a group of industries which 
he considers the “source of most of our indus- 
trial disturbances.” According to the report on 
strike statistics of the United States Department 
of Labor, this group of industries inthe period 
from 1880 to 1905 was responsible for less 
than 25 per cent. of the total number of 
strikes in the United States. It is stated that 
over 1,000,000 persons were employed in coal- 
mining in the United States in 1909. The 
Census of Occupations of 1910 gives the total 
number of persons employed in coal mines in 
the United States in 1910, including employers, 
as 670,811. The brief discussion of trade- 
unionism at the beginning of the book (p. 14) 
attests a misconception of the trade-union 


ods of Industrial Peace” is quoted as Gillman's 
“Methods of Industry” (p. 256). 


In Odell Shepard's “Shakespeare Questions” 
(Houghton Mifflin; 50 cents net), the groups 
of “General Questions” seem more suggestive 
than the “Detailed Questions.” But even the 
latter are less formidable than such lists gen- 
erally are, and leave the victim less desperately 
willing to hang himself in the noose of the 
inevitable interrogation pcint. The queries are 
skilfully framed and give, as well as demand, 
some information. 


It may be said, on the whole, that American 
professors responded with credit, and not in- 
frequently with distinction, to the general 
mobilization occasioned by the Shakespeare 
tercentenary. In “Shakespeare Studies,” by 
Members of the Department of English of the 
University of Wisconsin (Madison: Published 
by the University), are mustered a dozen men 
and one woman, all of whom have something 
fresh and honest to add, on demand, to stores 
already enormous. The papers which make 
up the book are of all sorts, from William 
Ellery Leonard’s octave of sonnets, “On the 
Self of William Shakespeare,” to severely 
technical studies in Elizabethan drama, such 
as Professor Hubbard's “Locrine and Selimus,” 
where a troublesome little matter seems to 
be set finally at rest, and Mr. Louis Wann’s 
clear-headed effort to apportion the collabora- 
tive work of Beaumont, Fletcher, and Massin- 
ger. Not too far from the realm of Kleine 
Mittheilungen must be placed Professor 
Campbell's description of the Dutch “Richard 
III"; Professor Young’s account, with quota- 
tion from hitherto not fully published records, 
of the defence of the stage undertaken by 
William Gager, the Christ Church dramatist; 
and Professor Dodge’s researches into the 
curious sixteenth-century practice of rhyming 
a stressed with an unstressed syllable (pos- 
terity: obscurity), which, by the way, may have 
derived some sanction from medieval Latin 
verse. Three pleasant excursions into the 
field of Shakespeare’s later reputation are af- 
forded by Miss Campbell’s account of Gar- 
rick’s own private little Shakespeare Jubilee 
in 1769, by Prof. Henry A. Burd's estimate of 
Ritson as an editor, a man who merits a more 
extensive mcnograph, and by Professor Roe’s 
surnmary of Lamb’s opinions of the poet. 


In total impression the volume is plainly not 
ambitious to seem more than it is, an index 
of the genuine scholarly preoccupations of 
the authors; not every one of them feels con- 
strained to pluck out the heart of the mys- 
tery. Yet there is no fear of a broad field, as 
shown by Frof. Thomas H. Dickinson's paper 
on “Some Principles of Shakespeare Staging,” 
which touches on the changing conditions of 
three hundred years; there is acute analysis 
in Arthur Beatty’s study of the effects of the 
“sonnet habit” on Shakespeare’s dramatic ex- 
pression, and in Prof. John R. Moore's exposi- 
tion of Shakespeare's subtle adaptation to 
character and action of the then novel device 
of incidental song; and, finally, there is in 
Prof. J. F. A. Pyre’s discussion of Shake- 
speare’s employment of pathos a felicity of 
expression, after a rather clumsy start, and 
a fulness of ilustration which would bestow 
distinction on any volume. It is to be regret- 
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The address which Prof. George E. Wood- 
berry delivered at the recent Shakespeare cele- 
bration at Brown University, and which is now 
handsomely printed for the Woodberry So- 
ciety (Merrymount Press), abounds in excla- 
mation points. It is, though, in effect more 
of an elegy than a pwan. Shakespeare, it 
appears, is the child of the Renaissance, and 
the Renaissance is growing old-fashioned; in 
consequence, Professor Woodberry se eS 
Shakespeare receding in the pathetic evening 
radiance that invests for him the paintings 
of Pompeii and the ruins of the Parthenon. 
The ordinary reader may find this a little dif- 
ficult to reconcile with another view put forth 
in the lecture according to which Shakespeare 
is hailed as the blazing star of Romanticism; 
and the business of Romanticism, we are told, 
is to plough in the fields of the future, and, we 
may infer, to sow the dragon's teeth which 
shall eventually confound the ranks of For- 
malism. For the romantic critic, however, 
there is no contradiction; there is only that 
mystery which both in life and in art it is 
his delight to find and his duty to render still 


more mysterious. As a lecture, however, it 
was. gracefully and finely done; the languags 
to borrow one of its own phrases, again and 


again “breaks like a constellation into stars.” 


There is an intimate picture of France's fa- 
mous regiment, the Foreign Legion, in Ed- 
ward Morlae’s personal story, “A Soldier of the 
Legion” (Houghton Mifflin; $1 net). He is 
not concerned with any part of its legendary 
history beyond his own experiences as an 
American who saw some fierce fighting with 
the regiment from August to October, 1915, and 
was promoted and awarded the Croix de 
Guerre for gallantry. Sergeant Morlae writes 
like a soldier whose taste for fighting and ad- 
venture had already taken him to the Philip- 
pines and Mexico. He writes unlike the peo- 
ple who have read Kipling and Stephen Crane. 
He has the virtues of other soldier writers— 
bluntness, directness, and all that; his only 
glimpses of tactic were derived from his own 
intelligent participation in local movements. 
But there is an organization about his mem- 
ories and impressions that does credit to his 
American public school education, apart, no 
doubt, from any literary atmosphere derived 
from the publisher's sanctum, where he casu- 
ally appeared with his “story.” Sergeant Mor- 
lae allows no false sense of camaraderie to 
gloss his opinions of his fellows in the historic 
regiment of outcasts. He leaves the tribute to 
their bravery in the passing mention of Its 
admission to an equal footing with regiments 
of the line by President Poincaré, and the 
presentation of a battle-flag, after twelve 
months of gallant fighting. Hitherto the For- 
eign Legion soldier has had no military rights; 
hereafter it will be interesting to see what 
changes of sentiment will befall one of the 
most interesting of French regiments. In Ser- 
geant Morlae’s company there were Russians, 
Turks, an Annamanite, a Hindu, Bulgars, 
Serbs, Greeks, an American negro, an Italian, 
and a Fiji Islander just “down” from Oxford 
To this aggregate he adds a lone German. 
The record is vividly told, and the Inevitable 
glimpses of a rough, lawless, and cynical body 
of gallant and disciplined men are convincing 
and quite simply human. 


“L’Angleterre et la Guerre” (Paris: Henri 
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Didier; 3.50 fr.), by Charles Cestre, is more 
than a mere estimate of England's participa- 
tion in the present war. It is also an attempt 
to explain the history and ideals of England 
to the French people so that a sympathetic 
understanding may furnish the basis of a per- 
manent entente. The author, who was for- 
merly connected with Harvard and has many 
friends in America, is now professor of Eng- 
lish in the University of Bordeaux. He is 
naturally well-versed in English literature. 
More surprising is the grasp he has on Eng- 
lish history and politics. He realizes, for ex- 
ample, as few Germans and not many French- 
men have that the guiding principle 
of English foreign policy has always been to 
preserve the balance of power in Europe, that 
the British Empire is more the product of 
accident than of design, and that the old im- 
perialism of expansion has given way to an 
imperialism of union. It is an irony of his- 
tory to find a Frenchman dispelling the myth 
of “la perfide Albion” and attempting an ex- 
plar.ation, if not an actual defence, of the Boer 
War as one of those inevitable conflicts be- 
tween an advancing civilization and a back- 
ward people. England, M. Cestre points out, 
is the mother of liberty and parliamentary 
government. The English notion of freedom 
broadening down from precedent to 
precedent, which Burke so eloquently upheld, 
was once pitted against the idealistic French 


done, 


slowly 


conception of liberty as expressed by the great 
Revolution. The history of the nineteenth cen- 
tury has reconciled the two views. England 
and France have now virtually the same po- 


litical and social vision, and there is every 


reason why they should continue to march 
companionably towards the destinies of the 
future. The author has given paraphrases in 


blank verse of Meredith's “Ode to France” and 
of Kipling’s more recent poem with the same 
title. Several slight errors of fact have crept 
in: it is hardly correct to say that Irish Home 
Rule became an essential part of the Liberal 
programme as early as 1880; the Emden did 
not intern in an American port (p. 314); nor 
was William II Emperor in 1884, as is appar- 
ently implied on page 222. 

“The Problem of Knowledge,” by Douglas 
Clyde Macintosh, assistant professor of sys- 


tematic theology in Yale University (Mac- 
millan; $2.50), recalls to one the Scotch 
preachers of the eighteenth century whose 
two or three sermons every Sunday, each 


two or three hours in length, were full of 
systematic doctrine. In pursuit of ideal com- 
pleteness Dr. Macintosh has swept the field 
from Plato to the last new realist, 
and elaborated a classification of doc- 
trine under which it seems that no “ism” 
may be so much as mentioned without the 
accompaniment of two or three adjectives. 
His own doctrine is baptized as critical real- 
istic epistemological monism, alias, for some 
purposes, scientific representational prag- 
matism. Dr. Macintosh’s book will hardly 
attract the general reader; but the student 
of philosophy will be grateful for a useful 
guide to epistemological literature, and espe- 
clally for the patient labor which has brought 
together the cross-currents of recent theory 
from the periodical literature. 


has 





On the other hand, the encyclopedic inclu- 
sion of philosophers great and small, so far 
from aiding, seems rather to hinder the de- 
velopment of his own contribution to epis- 
temology; which by contrast seems to have 








been somewhat insufficiently considered. Dr. 
Macintosh’s theory of knowledge is an at- 
tempt to combine the motives of idealism 
and intellectualism on the one side with 
those of the new realism and pragmatism on 
the other. The problem of representational 
knowledge, which divides the idealists from 
the realists, he solves by dividing the field 
between the two along lines that suggest a 
modernized version of Locke: the secondary 
qualities of objects, color, sound, etc., are 
created by our mental activity, and exist in 
us rather than in the object, while the pri- 
mary qualities—such as solidity and exten- 
sion, we may presume, since the author does 
not undertake to define them—are revealed 
through the secondary, and exist in the ob- 
ject. In reply to the traditional demand to 
show cause why the primary qualities are 
not similarly to be regarded as created, Dr. 
Macintosh can only reply, it seems, by de- 
precating the tendency to agnosticism. One 
is therefore prepared to learn that he is a 
pragmatist, though a representational prag- 
matist. In deference to the intellectualists 
he distinguishes between what is pragmatical- 
ly “taken as true” and what is “really true,” 
the first being a representation of reality suf- 
ficient for the purpose in hand, the second 
a representation which will satisfy all pur- 
poses. On the other hand, he compels the 
pragmatist to admit, on pain of being de- 
prived of “essential pragmatism,” that repre- 
sentation of reality is implied in the fulfil- 
ment of our purposes, and at the same time 
he compels him to swallow the seemingly 
anti-pragmatic purpose of knowledge for its 
own sake. There is much to commend in the 
idea underlying this eclectic philosophy, but 
also, in spite of many shrewd suggestions, 
much left to be desired in the working out. 
One may suggest that perhaps the problem 
of reconciliation has been too crudely con- 
ceived; and that it calls for new conceptions 
rather than for a division of the spoils of 
previous discussion. 


Mr. Walter Wellman has had a vision which 
he unfolds in “The German Republic” (Dut- 
ton; $1 net). He has seen “the mightiest 
movement of the war”: the German people 
stirred by doubt of the wisdom of their rul- 
ers and by loss of faith in their creed of 
force and tribal loyalty, opening their eyes to 
the truth concerning the origins of the war, 
charging their rulers with lies and hypocrisy, 
assembling in a congress whence they con- 
fess to the world their blindness, the atroci- 
ties of their warfare, and their immeasurable 
remorse—to America their misconception of 
neutrality and their gratitude for America’s 
patience—founding the German Republic by 
a “declaration of self-government unanimcus- 
ly adopted,” and finally establishing by a 
“great, gentle revolution” a new era in Ger- 
man and European history. A few weeks af- 
ter these events are supposed to take place, 
peace is concluded, and Germany invites the 
nations of the world to assemble their repre- 
sentatives at The Hague on Christmas Day 
in order that they may “abolish forever hu- 
man war .. . and set up the rule of uni- 
versal moral law.” Whatever the reader of 
Mr. Wellman’s book may think of the au- 
thor’s crudities of style, of his knowledge of 
Germany, whether deep or shallow, or of his 
gifts as a prophet, there can be no doubt that 
Mr. Wellman expresses the earnest wish of 
many who honestly consider themselves loyal 
friends of the German people. 











Drama 





DRAMATIC PROBABILITIES. 





“RICH MAN, POOR MAN,” “HIS MAJESTY BUNKER 
BEAN,” “‘UNDER SENTENCE.” 





How exaggerated may life be on the stage 
and still seem probable? It is a recurrent 
question which each generation must answer 
for itself; for life, too, changes from age to 
age. The experiments during the past few 
years in an uninspired sort of realism, to 
which the Nation has often referred, were 
salutary to the extent at least of showing how 
futile mechanical accuracy, whether of dia- 
logue or of setting, may be on the stage. It 
is too early to expect a revolutionary change 
in American drama. The excellent material 
which several writers have discovered will 
continue to be wasted because it is not thor- 
oughly turned over by the imagination. 

Yet in two of the plays under consideration 
there is some indication of a change of heart; 
and it is noteworthy that the piece which 
upon analysis is the most extravagant moves 
along with the least tax upon the audi- 
ence’s credulity. “Bunker Bean,” which is 
a dramatization by Mr. L. W. Dodd of Harry 
Leon Wilson’s story, has quite the right flour- 
ish for farce comedy. The writer wades 
through the extravagant with complete assur- 
ance and succeeds in carrying his audience 
with him. The stages by which a modest 
stenographer, possessing a streak of the ro- 
mantic, gains confidence in himself by the aid 
of a clairvoyant, and at length marries the 
daughter of his rich employer, do not im- 
pose too great a tax upon the imagination, 
owing to the swift treatment. The use ofa 
supernatural element is indeed a happy stroke. 
It is hard to see how otherwise this retiring 
young man—played, for the most part, very 
amusingly by Taylor Holmes—could have ob- 
tained needed confidence in himself. When, 
however, he learns—what he had always se- 
cretly hoped might be true—that in other in- 
carnations he has been famous, Napoleon 
Bonaparte and a benevolent Egyptian King, 
and procures the alleged mummy of the latter, 
the inherent possibilities of the man develop to 
such a degree that even the ensuing disillu- 
sion cannot quite crush them. 

“Rich Man, Poor Man,” an adaptation of 
Maximilian Foster's story by George Broad- 
hurst, is also a bit of extravagant plotting. 
The author undertakes to install as the 
granddaughter of a rich, domineering aristo- 
crat a deserving but humbly born orphan. The 
motive of the whole play is the love engen- 
dered in all who come in contact with this 
sweet young girl. We need not recount the 
intricacies of the story, which sketch the he- 
roine’s fortunes from the boarding-house, 
where she is a waitress, to her coming-out ball 
in luxury, and finally to her return to the 
boarding-house, when the facts have been 
revealed, and her marriage to a man of good 
family. The difficulty of the author was ob- 
viously larger than that of the author of 
“Bunker Bean.” The issues at stake are 
greater, and there is need of careful psychol- 
ogy. He does not wholly succeed, for even 
the beauty of his heroine’s character cannot 
quite subdue the audience's desire for an or- 
derly development of the story. We won- 
der, for example, why David countenances 
the threats by which the girl is induced to 
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promise him her hand when her heart is 
elsewhere engaged; for David, as he finally 
makes clear, is a “good fellow,” even though 
the victim of pampering. We are surprised 
also that young Varick, a scion of a fash- 
jonable family, continues to remain at a cheap 
boarding-house after his fortunes begin to 
mend. Just here the plotting reminds one of 
second-rate melodrama. An author may with 
impunity transgress the rules of superficial 
verity; he will run counter to the deeper 
currents of human nature at his peril. Yet 
Mr. Broadhurst does contrive, in spite of a 
poor cast in the outlying parts, to produce 
a pleasant entertainment. In the réle of the 
aged aristocrat Mr. Brandon Hurst gave a 
remarkably sound performance, and Miss 
Marie Wainwright was most satisfactory as 
this aged man’s maiden sister. 

“Under Sentence,” by Roi Cooper Megrue 
and Irvin S. Cobb, is the most pretentious of 
the three plays mentioned. It also has the 
benefit of very good acting by Miss Janet 
Beecher and Mr. George Nash. But the im- 
pression which it leaves is but fleeting. Part- 
ly this is owing to the mechanical realism em- 
ployed in the first half of the play, wherein 
we see convicts in and about their cells under- 
going ill treatment.. Yet quite as much it is 
because some of the steps taken do offence to 
human nature. It is quite inconceivable, for 
instance, that any young man, newly married, 
would confess to a crime of which he was not 
guilty on the understanding that his sentence 
would be the shorter for it. Lame also is the de- 
vice by which the energetic wife, in search of 
evidence to convict the real criminal, finally 
makes use of information which she has had in 
her possession for three years. The reason 
for this delay is plainly that the play may go 
on. We say nothing of the probability of the 
final acts, in which Blake, financier, now in 
stripes, is permitted to direct the prison be- 
cause of his great ability. This is only a way 
of reflecting Mr. Osborne’s methods of reform. 
“Under Sentence” is disappointing, not be- 
cause of its extravagant elements, but because 
of the mixture, which clearly leaves the au- 
dience satisfied neither in the plane of real- 
ism nor in that of the imaginative. F. 


“HUSH.” 


The bogeyman in “Hush,” the entertaining 
farce presented by Winthrop Ames at the 
Little Theatre, this time pursues the impro- 
prieties of our new age in and out of a play 
within a play, is almost worsted in this dra- 
matic cul-de-sac over which Bernard Shaw’s 
Fanny triumphed, and at last emerges to 
reassure the much upbraided Victorians that 
they were not so ignorant of sex, after all. 
Whether or not this is Miss Violet Pearn’s 
first play we congratulate her for venturing 
where Fanny also trod with so much tech- 
nical confidence, though she fails to project 
her audience into the inner play with as 
much ease. 

Julia Laxton, a “new” youne woman in re- 
volt against the great conspiracy of silence, 
writes a play to shock the oppressors of her 
age, and determines to keep the secret from 
her fiancé. She is presented by him to his 
mother in a becoming suit of knee-breeches, 
dear to eighteenth-century romance as one of 
the Daughters of Revealment, who count that 
day lost when they have shocked no one. 
The Victorian parents approve of her beauty 
and dash off to a play, and the audience fol- 





lows them into the stalls for the second act, 


or the first of Julia's secret, known to her 
and her producer as the “Baby.” That all 
mention of the Baby and Julia's intimate a 

quaintance with its producer should arouse 
the jealousy and misunderstanding of her 
liberal-minded fiancé is, of course, the real 
plot of the farce. But the “Baby” has to deal 
with a strictly conventional rectory, where the 
son has brought back a bride, who proudly 
announces she is about to become a mother, 
and whose instinct for naturalness impels her 
to remove shoes and stockings for a romp on 
the lawn immediately she has met the rector, 
his prim wife, and his primmer spinster sis- 
ter. Anxious to be loved of them, she finally 
submits to a tyranny of silence and evasion 
regarding her child and the charming mole 
it may inherit from its father. But the au- 
thor would have us believe that this subter- 
fuge has so robbed her of maternal pride 
after its birth that, in the face of the Mothers’ 
Club, she is willing even to disavow her baby 
rather than shock their with 
either mention or sight of its physical pres- 
ence. And this sign of unmotherly confusion 
is interpreted by their gossipy circle to imply 
a bar sinister. But the devoted Lizzie, old 
and privileged servant of the rectory, takes 
her in hand, and when scandal and rumor 
assail the smug rectory, the young wife wakes 
up, insists that her husband, just returned 
from a business trip to Africa, shed his shirt} 
and exhibit his mole of identity to the shocked 
gathering of mothers in the rectory parlor, 
thus vindicates her position, and emancipates 
herself from a tyranny of prudish silence. 
With the curtain rung down on Julie’s secret 
child of fancy, we return to a family after- 
theatre gathering, where the Victorian par- 
ents insist that they were not shocked, where 
confession by the author of the “Baby” allays 
pangs of jealousy in her flancé against its 
producer, and characters and audience are 
supposed to taxi home to supper. Julie was 
acted by Miss Cathleen Nesbitt, who shared 
honors for good work with Miss Estelle Win- 
wood, the clever heroine of the inner play. 
Miss Winifred Fraser was a convincing Vic- 
torian mother, Cecil Yapp an amusing rector, 
while Miss Augusta Haviland as Lizzie, and 
Miss Louise Emery as the gossipy dressmaker, 
were equally rewarding. W. G. T.-F. 


sensibilities 


THE WASHINGTON SQUARE PLAYERS. 


The transition of the Washington Square 
Players from the modest Bandbox to the more 
pretentious atmosphere of the Comedy Thea- 
tre may be said presumably to mark the pass- | 
ing of this company from an experimental | 
stage to an assured position as an institution | 
in the dramatic life of New York. Always| 
interesting and occasionally distinctive, their 
work at the Bandbox often revealed a touch 
of amateurishness which was by no means 
unpleasant. Riper experience of the original 
members of the company and the addition to 
its ranks of professional players of sound 
schooling have reduced the touch to a hint, 
and it seems not undesirable that that hint 
should persist to keep us in mind of the dis- 
tinctive aims of the organization. 

The first new bill presented by the Players 
at the Comedy contains nothing as memorable 
as the best of their work last year, but the 
first two of the four pieces are decidedly in- 
teresting. Alice Brown’s playlet, “The Sugar 
House,” is a genuine bit of realism of New 
England life, presenting the infatuation of 
an honest farmer for a jade. The contrast 


8359 


between the grim seriousness of Dan Masters 


and the frivolity of his light-o'-love (played 
by Miss Gwiadys Wynne) is well ceived, 
and the dénouement, when Dan's neighbors 
come to tar and feather the jade, as their an 
cestors would have done a hundred years ago, 
is an effective reflex of the dour New England 
conscience. Arthur E. Hohl and Miss Mar 
jorie Vonnegut (the latter an inexperienced 
player whose earnest performance shows 
considerable promise) ar: th adn 1 
type for the réles of Dan Masters and his 


steadfast wife 

The second piece, “Love: Luck is an en- 
tertaining little bit 
French of Georges de Porto-Riche, exhibiting 


of cynicism 


the sheer luck by which Frangoise |» ch 
manages to retain the affections of her 
al-born Don Juan of a husband. There are 
arid patches of talk in it and it would be 


sensibly improved by cutting. Miss Gwiadys 
Wynne, in the principal woman's part of Fran- 
coise, is seen to better advantage than in the 
preceding play, giving a thoroughly well-round- 
ed and artistic performance Miss Helen Weat- 
ley, a veteran of the youthful organization, is 
an excellent Madeleine Guérin, and José Ru- 
ben's performance as the husband shows him 
to be a finished actor who should add material- 
ly to the strength of the company 

The other two pieces in the bill are “A Merry 
Death,” a harlequinade by the Russian Nicho- 
las Evreinov, and “Sisters of Susanna,” 4 
farce by Philip Moeller. The former presents 
in a bizarre way Harlequin's defiance of death, 
but fails to be more than mildly interesting. 
In the latter the author, finding himself with 
an excellent idea for satire, somehow misses 
his opportunity. The notion is that the scan- 
dal created by the well-known episode of Su- 
sanna set all the ladies of the city displaying 
their backs in their gardens. The satire !s on 
certain types of reformers, but it misses fire, 
the reason perhaps being by the 
rather elaborate explanatory not 
gramme which shows the author, one suspects, 
a little too self-consciously anxious to be 
shocking. Miss Westley 
character study in this piece. Ss. W 
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“FIXING SISTER.” 

The only apparent reason for the pre 
tion of this piece at Maxine Elijott's Theatre 
is that it may go on the road with whatever 
cachet is afforded by a New York production. 
The excuse for its production at all is Wil- 
liam Hodge in the same rdéle, with such minor 
variations as a new play dictates. Doubtless 
Western audiences will find the excuse suffi- 
cient; doubtless, too, they will be duly edified 
by the spectacle of fast life as it is lived, ac- 
cording to the producers, in the metropolis, 
and almost certainly they will relish the ex- 
posure of a fraudulent English peer, with 
every manner and mannerism dear to tradi- 
tion, by the clever young man from Texas. 
The clever young man is, of course, Mr. 
Hodge, who is amusing in his familiar man- 
ner. The rest of a large cast does as well 
as can be expected with an exceedingly silly 
play—at times entertaining by its very silll- 
ness. Miss Miriam Collins should be men- 
tioned for an effective performance as a de- 


enta- 


mure and rather inscrutable ingénue; Hamir 
ton Deane for an impersonation of the fraudu- 
lent peer in the best tradition of the Amerl- 
can stage of earlier days (to which th place 
really belongs), and Miss Ida Vernon for a 
really clever character sketch of his accom- 
plice, Lady Wafton. 8. W 
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“MISS SPRINGTIME.” 


In this sprightly musical comedy at the 
New Amsterdam, the music by Emmerich 
Kalman. while lacking the popular tuneful- 
ness of his “Sari,” is refreshingly original and 
dainty, and is most happily interpreted by a 
well-balanced orchestra, deserving of praise 
for restraint and lack of noise. It introduces 
a new singer, Miss Sari Petrass, from Buda- 
pest, who acquired English and favor in Lon- 
don, we are told. She has a pleasing voice 
and good looks, but lacks grace. George Mac- 
Farlane's fine baritone was at its best—it was 
a pleasure to hear him again to such good 
advantage. The comedy was entrusted to 
Georgia O’Ramey and Jack Hazzard, the for- 
mer, as always, original and satisfying, the 
latter casual and droll. His sustained top note 
in a duet with MacFarlane was exceedingly 
funny. Charles Meakins as the lover, finally 
successful in his suit, did his little well. With 
an unusually well-chosen chorus, stunning 
costumes, attractive settings by Joseph Ur- 
ban, and the principal réles so ably filled, 
“Miss Springtime” seems launched for a long 
run. 


Art 


A History of Sculpture. 
Fowler. New York: 
$2. 

In this book Professor Fowler has, as he 
modestly states in his preface, “attempted 
to give a sketch of the history of sculpture 
from the beginnings of civilization in Egypt 
and Babylonia to the present day,” intend- 
ing it as a handbook “for the use of the 
general public and of young students, not a 
work of research for the enlightenment of 
scholars.” The aim which he thus set him- 
self has been followed most conscientiously 
and as comprehensively as the restricted lim- 
its of his volume would permit, for he be- 
gins with the contemporaries of King 
Menes, and takes us down through the ages 
even to the younger sculptors of our own 
time and country, including at least the 
names of some who have hardly won their 
spurs as yet. He has even included a chap- 
ter on the sculpture of the Far East, a high- 
ly desirable feature in a book of this kind, 
in view of the attention now being given by 
our museums and collectors to the Buddhis- 
tic art of China, and to the relation between 
the early art of India and that of the Hel- 
lenistic world. 





By Harold North 
The Macmillan Co. 


In every chapter there is the evidence 
which those familiar with Professor Fow- 
ler’s work would have expected of sound 
scholarship, careful accuracy, moderateness 
of statement, and infinite labor. No one 
can be a specialist in all the flelds which are 
covered in the book, and the task of pre 
paring even a compilation which should 
treat the many periods and schools with 
equal fairness and intelligence must have 
been in inverse ratio to the size of the re 
sult as it is here presented. This brings us 
to another characteristic of the book, which 
is no less noticeable than those we have 





mentioned, and which we cannot help re 
marking with regret, namely, the indication 
in every paragraph of compression to the 
nth power. We do not know whether the 
limits of the volume were fixed by the pub- 
lishers or self-imposed by the author, but 
surely a volume twice its size could have in- 
volved no more real labor on his part, and 
would have been twice as valuable even—or 
we might say especially—to the beginner, 
since it would have been easier and pleasant- 
er reading, it would have afforded space for 
explanations which are often needed, and it 
would have given more opportunity for the 
author’s personal views on doubtful or dis- 
puted points, which we now miss. To take 
an example from the beginning of the book, 
Professor Fowler evidently follows Breast- 
ed’s system of Egyptian chronology, which is 
that now generally adopted by Egyptol- 
ogists outside of England. But among Eng- 
lish writers Petrie’s system is still more 
frequently followed, differing from the oth- 
er by centuries in the earlier periods. Be 
tween the two the beginner in the study is 
misled or confused, and in the chronological 
note on page 2 a few lines stating the differ- 
ence and explaining the reasons for adopt- 
ing the one chosen would have helped him 
greatly, but evidently the need of compres- 
sion ruled this out. There is no intimation 
that there is more than one system of chro- 
nology in vogue. 

It is, however, chiefly in his own partic 
ular field of Greek art that we feel the need 
of expatiation most keenly. What he has 
written on this part of his subject is palpably 
intended only for those who know nothing 
whatever about it, and we miss the added 
touch which might have been addressed, not 
to specialists, but to those who, having 
some knowledge of Greek sculpture, would 
have been glad of a personal expression here 
and there, as a guide in matters about which 
they were in doubt. But what we complain 
of are sins of omission rather than ecommis- 
sion, and they must not make us overlook 
the admirable manner in which Professor 
Fowler has done what he set out to do. The 
clear manner in which he points out the dis- 
tinctions between the characteristics of 
medieval sculpture in Italy, France, Ger- 
many, England, and Spain, and his summar- 
les of the work and tendencies of the bet- 
ter-known sculptors of the Renaissance show 
no less authoritative treatment than the 
chapters dealing with ancient art; and when 
it comes to modern sculpture, who can yet 
say where the line of exclusion is to be 
drawn? Occasionally we confess that we 
cannot accept the conclusions here set down. 
Remembering Houdon, for example, we can- 
not agree that Canova, with his thinly di- 
luted classicism, was “undoubtedly the great- 
est sculptor of his time” (p. 347), nor can we 
understand why, among the important works 
of Frémiet, the Joan of Are in the Place 
des Pyramides receives no mention, since 
surely no modern statue is more generally 
seen or admired by travellers and French- 
men alike. We wish also that among Mercié’s 
works a word could have been said about his 





statue of Gen. Robert E. Lee at Richmond, 
Va., which is not only one of the noblest 
military memorials of its time, but one of 
the most important equestrian figures we 
have in this country, and far less generally 
known than it deserves to be. 

The book contains 196 illustrations, which 
are well-selected for their purpose; and the 
sacrifices to limitations of space of which we 
have spoken are somewhat counterbalanced 
by an excellent bibliography at the end, 
which will aid the reader who has the time 
and library at his command to pursue the 
subject further. 








Finance 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE AND GERMANY. 





If any one had doubted, after reading 
Sunday’s “extras” and Monday morning’s 
news, how financial markets would regard 
the raid by German submarines on ships 
passing Nantucket Light, bound into or out 
of New York harbor, he was promptly en- 
lightened. Under what was undoubtedly the 
largest pressure of selling orders since the 
war began, such declines from Saturday were 
scored as 8% points in United States Steel, 
8% in Crucible Steel, 9% in Baldwin Loco- 
motive, 18% in Republic Steel, with a fall 
of 5 or 6 points in such railway shares as 
Union Pacific and Reading, and great de- 
moralization elsewhere. As usually happens 
under such circumstances, buying orders 
were hurriedly placed in the market, and a 
good part of the loss was recovered. But 
the shock to the market was unmistakable; 
the spell of the “bull movement” was past. 

The Stock Exchange had good reason for 
bewilderment. Very rarely has such reversal 
of conditions occurred as the overnight 
change from the talk of “peace overtures” 
by the Kaiser to this reckless and insolent 
performance of the German submarines. 
Whether last week’s news was correct and 
this week’s merely another instance of the 
German Government’s monstrous diplomatic 
stupidity, or whether the “peace rumors” 
themselves were a pure canard from German 
sources, mattered very little to financial judg- 
ment. Even in advance of information as to 
how far the submarines had avoided tech- 
nical violation of the German Government’s 
explicit pledges, the man of least intelli- 
gence understood what situation might arise 
at this stage of our Presidential campaign. 


There had been a curious prelude to this 
episode. Last Friday’s formal declaration 
by an important international banking 
house of its certain knowledge that Ger- 
many was about to sue for peace took Wall 
Street completely by surprise. On the Stock 
Exchange, it caused an immediate reaction 
in prices, especially of “munitions shares.” 
Yet the stock market as a whole was less 
affected than it was when rumors of the 
very roundabout German hints at peace cir- 
culated ten or twelve months ago. This ab- 
sence of violent response may have been 
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partly due to doubt as to whether such over- 
tures at this time could accomplish anything. 
But it also reflected skepticism over the re 
port itself; especially as to the inference 
that Ambassador Gerard was bringing the 
Kaiser’s message to our Government. 


On Saturday, the report of such a mission 
by the American Ambassador was denied, 
both by our own Administration and by Am- 
bassador Bernstorff. But even before these 
denials, the Stock Exchange had at once ex- 
pressed its own incredulity; and in this at- 
titude it was joined by numerous banking 
houses, even those with German affiliations. 
Perhaps the strongest reason for such dis- 
belief was the conviction that if an imme 
diate purpose had existed at Berlin to open 
amicable negotiations with the Allies, and 
especially if such overtures had been en- 
trusted to Mr. Gerard when he sailed, the 
German Chancellor’s speech to the Reichstag 
would never have been made. Bethmann- 
Hollweg’s bitter denunciation of England, 
his imputing to Great Britain of sinister 
purposes against her allies at the end of war, 
and his assertion that any German states- 
man should be hanged who would hesitate 
to “use against this enemy every available 
instrument of battle,” would have been a 
singular invitation to negotiations. 


In view of all this, it should be interesting 
to recall the successive stages of the only 
other American mediation in a great foreign 
war—the episode which ended the Russo- 
Japanese War in 1905. On May 27 of that 
year, Admiral Togo and the Japanese fleet 
had annihilated Russia’s sea-power in the 
Korean Straits. A few days later, Wall 
Street heard the vague report that “foreign 
bankers with Continental connections look 
with some hope for the opening of negotia- 
tions for peace in behalf of Russia.” This 
report the Russian Ambassador at Washing- 
ton denied, declaring that “with the re- 
sources at her command, Russia can contin- 
ue the war for years.” 

The next week definite reports arrived that 
the German Kaiser had brought pressure to 
bear on the Czar. A little later, on June 10, 
came the actual announcement that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had suggested to both Japan 
and Russia that a meeting be arranged to 
discuss terms of peace; that Russia had con- 
sented first and then Japan, though both 
with reservation. It was the middle of July, 
however, before Russia named for her pleni- 
potentiary Sergius Witte, a known advocate 
of peace; and even Witte declared that “if 
the conditions of Japan cannot be accepted, 
the Russian people will be ready to con- 
tinue the war—for years if necessary.” 

Those conditions first included an in- 
demnity from Russia to pay the war expenses 
of Japan, an arrangement which Russia re- 
fused to consider. Under pressure from our 
Government the Mikado yielded. Under his 
instructions, peace was signed without it at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, on August 28 
—three months after the first “peace ru- 
mors” circulated. The Japanese people then 
and afterwards resented bitterly the elev- 


fore our own Government's influence in ob- 
taining it was forgiven. 

What happened, in all that period, on the 
Stock Exchange? During June, the New 
York stock market fell into utter inactivity. 
During July, it advanced, but cautiously and 
with occasional reaction. During August, it 
burst into violent activity and strength; 
with prices of important stocks, on the day 
when peace was signed, 10 to 20 per cent. 
above the prices current when the first 
“peace rumors” of June were circulated. The 
longer sequel was a season of great finan- 
cial activity and enthusiasm, with peace as 
the foremost influence. This may or may 
not be a true analogy for the time when the 
present war ends. There had been an “Amer- 
ican boom” in Manchurian war-times, as 
there has been on this occasion. But we had 
seen no $1,300,000,000 increase in our annual 
export trade, and munitions manufacture 
had not become a national industry. 
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Hibbert, H. G. Fifty Years of a Londoner's 
Life. Dodd, Mead. $3 net. 

Hoar, A. The Submarine Torpedo Boat. Van 
Nostrand. $2 net. 


McCabe, J. The Tyranny of Shams. Dodd 
Mead. $1.50 net. 

Maeterlinck, M. The Wrack of the Storm. 
Dodd, Mead. $1.50 net. 


Murry, J. M. Fyodor Dostoevsky. A Critical 
Study. Dodd, Mead. $2 net. 

Publications of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America. Edited by W. G. How- 
ard. 

Sturluson, S. Edda, the Prose Edda. Trans- 
lated from the Old Icelandic by A. G. Bro- 
deu. Scandinavian Classics, Vol. V. Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian Foundation. $1.50 net. 

The Democratic Textbook, 1916 Issued by 
the Democratic National Committee 25 
cents. 

Towards an Enduring Peace. Compiled by R 
S. Bourne. Introduc. by F. H. Giddings 
Amer. Assoc. for International Conciliation 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


Bridges, H. J. The Religion of Experience. 





enth-hour concession, and it was long be- 





Macmillan. $1.50 net. 
Slater, J. R. Living for the Future. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $1 net. 





GOVERNMENT AND BOONOMICS. 


Brassey, Earl. Work and Wages. 
Green. $1.25 net. 

Creel, G. Wilson and the Issues. Century 

Hamilton, W. H. Exercises in Current Eco- 
nomics. University of Chicago Press. 53 
cents. 

Hayes, C. J. H. A Political and Social His- 
tory of Modern Europe. Volumes I and II 
Macmillan. 

Johnson, E. R., and Van Metre, T. W. Prin- 
ciples of Railroad Transportation Apple 
ton. $2.50 net. 

Report of the Department of Taxes and As 
sessments for the Year Ending March 31, 
1916. The City of New York. 


Longmans, 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


Gordon, W. Dodd, 


A Woman in the Balkans 


Mead. $3.50 net. 

Harris, J. F. Samuel Butler Dodd, Mead 
$2 net. 

Hasbrouck, L. 8S. La Salle (True Stories of 


Great Americans series) Macmillan 5A 
cents. 


POETRY 
Joergens, O. A. The Woman and the Sage. 


London: Erskine Macdonald 

Robinson, W. F. The Harvesting and Other 

Poems. London: Erskine Macdonald 
SCIENCE 


Cambrian Geology and Paleon 
Washington: Smith 


Alcott, C. D. 
tology. Vol. 64, No. 5 
sonian Institution. 

Carlson, A. J The 
Health and Disease. 
Press. $2 net. 

Coleridge, S. Vivisection. Lane $1.25 net 

Congdon, L. A. Fight for Food Lippincott. 
$1.25 net. 

Miessner, B. F. 
trand. $2 net. 

Sidis, B. The Causation and Treatment of 
Psychopathic Diseases. Badger. $2.50 net 


Control of Hunger in 
University of Chicago 


Radiodynamics Van Nos 


DRAMA AND MUSIC 


Fifteen Plays of Shakespeare. With a Glos- 
sary abridged from the Oxford Shakespeare 
Glossary of C. T. Onions. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. $1 net. 

Gore-Booth, E The Death of Fionavar 
From the Triumph of Maeve. London: Er- 
skine Macdonald. 3s. 6d. net. 

Hornblow, A. Training for the Stage. Fore- 
word by D. Belasco. Lippincott. $1.25 net. 

Pinski, D., and others. Six Plays of the Yid- 


dish Theatre. Boston: Luce & Co $1.50 
net. 
Sigurjonsson, J Modern Icelandic Plays 


Translated by H. K. Schanche Scandi- 
navian Classics, Vol. VI American-Scan- 


dinavian Foundation. $1.50 
ART. 
Hamblin, 8S F. Book of Garden Plans. 
Doubleday Page. $2 net. 


McSpadden, J. W. Famous Painters of Amer- 
ica. Dodd, Mead. $250 net ; 
Pennell, J. Pictures of the Wonder of Work 


Lippincott. $2 net. 
JUVENILE 
Cram, E. C. Uncle David's Little Nephew. 


Boston: Pilgrim Press. 75 cents net 

Gregory, Lady. The Golden Apple. Putnam 

Miller, I. J. A. To-day and Yesterday. Chi- 
cago: The Blakely-Oswald Co. $1 net 

Warner, G. C. The House of Delight Pi}- 
grim Press. $1 net. 


TEXTBOOKS. 


Alexander, L. H. A Practical Introduction to 


French. Oxford University Press. $1 net. 
Bard, H. E. South America: Study Sugges- 
tions. Heath. 


Dearborn, G. Van N. How to Learn Easily. 
Little, Brown. 

Fuentes, V., and Francois, V. EB. A Prac- 
tical Snanish Grammar. Macmillan. $1 net 

Hall, J. W., and A. C. K. The Question as 
a Factor in Teaching Houghton Miffin 
$1.25 net. 

Koren, W., and 
Reader. Holt 

Stone, A. P., and Garrison, 8S. L 
of Argument. Holt. 


Chapman, P. A. French 


Essentials 
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‘oe HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY'S & 


Complete descriptive list on request to 34 W. 33d St., New York 





POETRY, MUSIC 
AND DRAMA 


Robert Frost’s 


MOUNTAIN 
INTERVAL 


By the author of “North of 
Boston.” 


HANDEL 


By the Author of 
“Jean-Christophe.” 
lustrated. $1.50 net. 


Padraic 
Colum’s 
WILD 
EARTH 

And Other Poems 


By the Author of 
“My Irish Year,” etc. 
$1 25 net 


George 
Middleton's 
THE 

ROAD 
TOGETHER 


By the Author of 
“Tradition,” etc. 
$1 00 net 


C. D. Mackay’s 


THE 

FOREST 
PRINCESS 

And Other Masques 


By the Author of “The 
House of the Heart,” etc. 
$1.35 net. 


Richard 
Burton’s 
BERNARD 
SHAW: The 
Man and 
the Mask 


By the Author of “How to 
See a Play,” etc. 
$1.50 net. Nov. 2 


A. E. Krows 


PLAY 
PRODUC- 
TION IN 
AMERICA 


Illustrated $2.00 net. Now. 9 


$1.25 net. Nov. 2. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
NON-FICTION 


Edw. Eyre Hunt’s 
WAR BREAD 


A Personal Narrative of 
War and Relief in Belgium 


Profusely Illustrated. 
$2.00 net. Nov. 2. 


Fremont Rider 
(Editor) 


RIDER’S 
GUIDE TO 
NEW YORK 
CITY 


With maps, etc. 
$3.10 net. 


Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher and 

Sarah N. Cleghorn’s 
FELLOW 
CAPTAINS 


A book of everyday helps 
to health and tranquillity. 
$1.30 net. Nov. 2. 


L. P. Jacks’ 


FROM THE 
HUMAN END 


Essays on Urgent Themes. 
$1.25 net. 


I. M. Rubinow’s 
STANDARDS 
OF HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


By the Author of 
“Social Insurance.” 
$1.50 net. 


Rebecca West’s 
HENRY 
JAMES 


(Writers of the Day.) 
50 cents net, 

Hugh Walpole’s 
JOSEPH 
CONRAD 


(Writers of the Day.) 
50 cents net. 


Lord Charnwood’s 
ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 


(Makers of the 19th 
Century.) $1.75 net. 
T. Flournoy’s 
THE PHILOS- 
OPHY OF 
WILLIAM 
JAMES 


Translated by FE. B. Holt 
and William James, Jr. 
$1.25 net. Nov. 2. 





FICTION 


Coningsby Dawson's 


SLAVES 
OF 
FREEDOM 


By the Author of “The 
Garden Without Walls.” 
$1.40 net. 


Richard Wash- 
burn Child’s 


BODBANK 


By the Author of “Jim 
Hands,” etc. $1.35 net. 


L. P. Jacks’ 


PHILOSO- 
PHERS 

IN 
TROUBLE 


A volume of long “short 
stories.” $1.25 net. 


E. F. Corbett’s 


CECILY 
AND THE 
WIDE 
WORLD 


$1.40 net. 


Grace King’s 


THE 
PLEASANT 
WAYS 

OF ST. 
MEDARD 


Second printing. 
$1.40 net. 


Edith Miniter’s 


OUR 
NATUPSKI 
NEIGH- 
BORS 


$1.35 net. 


Martin A. 
Nexo’s 
PELLE 
THE CON- 
QUEROR: 
DAY- 
BREAK 


$1.40 net. Nov. 9. 








An Important Book 
Capital To-day 


A study of recent economic development 
By Herman Cahn 


An original, scientific analysis and ex- 
position of the post-Marxian development 
of capital, with reference to the concen- 
tration and unification of industrial and 
money capital and especially to the por- 
tentous changes in the forms of money. 

“An instructive study ... . 
keen analysis of the growth of capital.”— 
Springfield (Mgss.) Republican. 

“The work is unquestionably an appeal 
to intelligent minds.”—The Nation. 

“Silence reigns concerning the menac- 
ing money question. The author’s work 
is designed to break this silence in the 
interest of up-to-date economics.”— 
Philadelphia North American. 

“A complete and clear analysis of the 
accumulation of money capital and its 
influence on modern social conditions, 
and is the best work of its kind since 
the close of the period dealt with by 
Marx. Cahn is an able economist. He 
has handled the money problem from a 
dual standpoint, that of the scientist ap- 
plying exact analysis te his work, and 
that of the practical business man with 
wide experience.”"—Kansas City Post. 

“It is not superfluous to commend the 
book to that part of society which does 
not know what the other part is think- 
ing . .. . An interesting exposition 
ef Marxism brought up to date.”—The 
New York Times. 

Price $1.50 net. 


New York G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS London | 
“At McCLURG’S” 


It is of interest and importance 
to Librarians to know that the dooke 
reviewed and advertised in thie 
magazine can be purchased from us 
at advantageous prices by 


Public Libraries 
Schools, Colleges 
and Universities 


In addition to these books we have 
an exceptionally large stock of the 
books of all publishers—a more com- 
plete assortment than can be found 
on the shelves of any other book 
store in the entire country. We 8o- 
licit correspondence from librarians 
unacquainted with our facilities. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C. McCLURG & CO. 
CHICAGO 


SELECT LETTERS OF CICERO 


Edited by HUBERT MeN. POTEAT. 
Professor of Latin, Wake Forest College, N. C. 

A selection of representative letters, edited with spe- 
celal reference to the needs of classes reading Cicero 
early in the college course. 

Cloth, #1+201 pages. $1.00. 


D.C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


AUCTI N SET. Manual, latest rules, 
correct plays and etiquette, 
Score book, neil, 2 cks 

BRIDGE CLUB fi wige cn - 


. in box. §1. 
Walker Bidg., Boston. larcels post. 
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SIXTY YEARS 


OF THE 


THEATRE 


John Ranken Towse 











A BOOK which appeals 

to lovers of the stage 
and good literature. It 
covers a great group of 
men and women who 
interpreted all the finest 
characters that _liter- 
ature has made immor- 
tal. Mr. Towse writes 
about them with fa- 
miliar freedom — as a 
dramatic critic of his 
age and rank may well 
claim the right to do. 
He has thus served the 
New York Evening Post 
more than forty years, 
faithfully and fearlessly. 





e 


MANY 


Illustrations 
including 
Portraits of 


Samuel Phelps, Edwin 
Booth, Henry Irving, 
and El en Terry; Law- 
rence Barrett, Adelaide 
Neilson, Charlotte 
Cushman, Mary An- 
derson, and Madame 
Modjeska; Sarah 
Bernhardt, Ada Rehan, 
Tommaso Salvini, 
Fanny Janauschek, Joe 
Jefferson, anny 
Davenport, Edgar L. 
Davenport, Lester 
Wallack, and many 
besides who are now 
nearly forgotten. 


Publishers 





Funk & Wagnalls 


464 Pages 
$2.50 





























The TribunePrimer 


By EUGENE FIELD 
With illustrations by his son Roswell F. Field 
To which is added AN AUTO ANALYSIS—1894 


| 

Collectors of Field items will be inter- | 
ested in this special edition of the ever | 
inimitable Tribune Primer, and more 
especially because of the delightful in- 
terpretation of the text by Roswell F. 
Field’s humorous drawings. | 

Edition limited to one hundred and | 
fifty numbered copies, printed on hand- 
made paper. Price, $2.25, and for sale by | 


THE MORRIS BOOK SHOP, Inc. | 
24 No. Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. | 























NOTABLE ARTICLES IN THE 


OCTOBER NUMBER of the 
International Journal of Ethics 


The Tendencies and Significance of Recent 


Legislation............ Ernst Freund 
A atriking survey and interpretation of the 
great tremis, particularly of social legislation. 


Birth Control and Biological Ethics. Warner Fite 

A vital question, often ignored or flippantly 
treated, is here given serious discussion and 
viewed in the light of broad ethical principles 


Magna Latrocinia.. ........... L. S. Woolf 
The Making of the Professions Edward A. Ross 
Reviews of Recent Books 

Quarterly. $2.50 a year. 65 cents a number. 


Address all correspondence to 
JAMES H. TUFTS 


The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 








Yale University 


one Ee TOY ml As uT 
THE ADVAR ADVANCE OF: THE EN ENGLISH NO 
A mrated ¢ 


VEL 
oe — ial empha - the novel in the English 
pon modern writers such 
Salone y. Gemrade Atherton. Edith Wharton. A 
a paige to the beat novelists and thelr bes t —, u- 
en n mo. . net 
DODO, MEAD AND COMPANY - "New Vorn 


KITCHENER’S MOB 
By JAMES NORMAN HALL 


graphic and uncensored account of the adventures 


of an American volunteer in Kitchener's army 


Frontispiece. $1.25 net. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston 
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‘Moffat, Yard & Company 


New and Forthcoming Publications 











WIT AND ITS RELATION TO THE 
UNCONSCIOUS 
By Professor Dr. Sigmund Freed 
Authorised translation by A. A. Bart, Ph... M.D 
“Wit and its Relation to the Uncon- 
scious” will perhaps, more than forme? 
books of Freud, appeal to the general 
public. To the student of psycho-analysis 
it is invaluable. 
Price, $2.50 net. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI 

By Professor Dr. Sigmund Fread 
Authorised translation by A. A. Burtt, Pb. B., M.D 
To the followers of Freud and students 
lof the Freudian theories, this translation 
of Freud's psycho-analytic character 
study of the great Italian painter will 
come as a valuable addition to their ma- 
terial on the subject of psycho-analysis 

12mo. IUustrated. Price, $1.25 net. 


ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY 

i By Dr. C. G. Jung 

; Author of “‘“Paychology of the Unconactour’ 
Falited and translated by Constance Lono, M.D. 
Under the above title, the editor and 

translator has gathered a number of 

writings of the famous Zurich Professor 

which preceded his “Psychology of the 

Unconscious,” and which appeared in 

print scattered through pamphlets, med- 

ical reviews, monographs and lectures. In 


performing this work, the editor has 
rendered an immeasurable service to 
those in this country who have followed 


Freud and Jung into the realm of psycho- 
analysis. 
8vo. Price, $3.50 net. 


SHAKESPEARE ON THE STAGE 
Third Series 
By William Winter ' 
This volume is another valuable addi. 
tion to our Shakespearean literature 
from the pen of one who has justly been | 
called “the Nestor of criticism and the 
Plutarch of the stage.” In this volume 
Mr. Winter continues the history and 
| development of the art of acting as ex- 
emplified in productions of Shakespearean | 
}drama. Large 8vo. Profusely illustrated. 


Price, $3.00 net. 


HANDICRAFTS FOR THE 
HANDICAPPED 
By Herbert J. Hall, M.D., and 
| Mertice M. CC. Back 
| Authors of “The Work of Owr Hands’ 
A practical application of what can be 
done to relieve from the burden of idie- | 
ness those who are ill, crippled or men- | 
tally suffering. Different lines of work, 
each one especially adapted to certain 
classes of handicapped persons, are de- | 
scribed in detail. 


12mo. Fully illustrated. Price, $1.2 


5 net. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


|kindergarten and 


| tions. 
| Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn: 


| good many times and have 


PLAYS FOR HOME, SCHOOL AND 
SETTLEMENT 

By Virginia Olcott | 
A helpful, practical book for teachers, 
settlement workers, 
and others active in children's organiza- 
Eugene C. Adler, principal of | 
“I consider 
che plays a real addition to this branch 
of our school work.” Alice E. Robbins, 
of the United Neighborhood Guild, and 
president of the Brooklyn Settlement As- 
sociation: “I have used these plays a 
found therm 
most satisfactory.” 


12mo. Illustrated. $1.90 net. 


MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY 


116-120 West 32d Street NEW YORK. 


Price, 
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Just Published 


Readings in 
Social Problems 


Edited by Albert B. Wolfe 
University of Texas 
$2.50 





A volume of serious and inspiring readings 
for all students of social science, carefully ar 
ranged and classified to facilitate classroom 
use in survey courses, 

The selections center upon problems which 
affect the foumlation of social organizations; 
Problems of population; Immigration; The 
Woman Problem; The Family; Marriage and 
Divorce, and the Race Problem in America. 

The material, which is selected from a wide 
range of sources, represents many authoritative 
writers of diverse views, and reflects some 
what the historical method of treatment. Frag- 





NOW READY 


The Prose Edda 


By SNORRI STURLUSON 
Translated from the Icelandic 
By ArtTHuR GILcHRIsT BropeuR 
$1.50 net. 

Mythical Tales told in a manner which 
for its grand simplicity, humor, and flexi. 
bility has never been approached, till the 
brothers Grimm wrote their beautiful 
Marchen.—Vigfdsson. 

The above work is Volume V of the Scandin- 


avian Classic. 

The other volumes are: I. Comedies by Holberg; 
Il. Poems by Tegnér; 111. Poems and Songs by 
Bijdrnatierne Bijdrnson; IV. Master Olof by August 
Strindberg; VI. Modern Icelandic Playa by Jéhann 
Sigur jonason, Price $1.50 each. 
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i The history of 





COTTON 


asa 
WORLD POWER 


By JAMES A. B. SCHERER 


Author of “The Japanese Crisis.” 


cotton, with special 
stress on its influence on the entire in- 
dustries of any nation or period. Profes- 
sor Scherer shows that just a few South- 
ern States have annually maintained the 
balance of trade in favor of the United 











mentary am! merely iUlustrative material has 
been avolded where possible, NEW YORK 
THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 


GINN AND COMPANY FOUNDATION 


New York Chicago 





Boston London 























The Musicians Library — 


Seventy-five Volumes Issued 


The Masterpieces of Song and Piano Music 
in a Series of Splendid Volumes Edited with 
Authority and Engraved, Printed and Bound 
with Surpassing Excellence. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Each volume is compiled and edited by an authority on the 
subject, and contains a valuable, critical and biographical 
essay, a bibliography, and the best obtainable portrait of the 
composer represented. The song collections give both the 
original text and an English translation upon which special 
care has been bestowed. Each volume is complete in itself, 
and is sold separately. Of The Musicians Library nearly 
150,000 volumes have already been sold—“‘‘to the everlasting 
credit of the musical public of this country and the enduring 
fame of its publishers,’”’ to quote a well-known critic. 


IMPORTANT TO LIBRARIANS: 


Librarians who are asked for advice as to sources 
of material for papers on musical topics, Members of 
Music Clubs, and Students of music, will find The 
Musicians Library a mine of exact and complete 
information on nearly every subject concerning which 
advice is sought. 





PRICES 


Each volume in heavy paper, cloth back - $1.50 
In full cloth, gilt - - - = $2.50 


Send the coupon for Free Booklets, Portraits of Editors, Tables of Contents, 
and Easy Payment Plan 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
150 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


States, and that this single staple product 
has had the power for centuries largely 
to control the character and degree of 
the world’s civilization. 

Cloth, large 12mo, net $2.00. 


WITTE 
ARRIVES 


By ELIAS TOBENKIN 








Professor William Lyon Phelps, of 
Yale, compares “Witte Arrives” with 
Mary Antin’s brilliant book “The Prom- 
ised Land,” and says: “We Americans 
ought to be heartily grateful for both 
books.” 

“As rich and human a study of the 
Jewish family in America as has yet been 
written.”"—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

“An American novel of uncommon sin- 
cerity and force.”"—The Nation. 

Cloth, 12mo, net $1.25. 
Complete deacriptions of these books and other 


Fall publications are given in our 32-page illua- 
trated Holiday Catalogue. Write for a free copy. 








FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
arenas 


CLELAND’S GEOLOGY 
Physical and Historical 


By HerpMAN FirzGerRaLD CLELAND, Ph.D., 
Professor of Geology, Williams College. 


720 pages. $3.50. 











A concise, readable presentation of the 
essentials of modern geology. It supplies 
the need for a college geology which, by 
avoidance of details not necessary to an 
understanding of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the science, is interesting to the 
student, as well as accurate. 


ITS SPECIAL FEATURES ARE: 


. Simplicity of language. 
2. Citation of specific examples. 
. Emphasis on the human relation 
and on the history of life. 
. Superb illustrations. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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NEW BORZOI BOOKS 


| 
| 
| 


TALES OF THE PAMPAS 


By W. H. Hudson, author of “Green Man- 
sions.” Jacket in full colors, $1.25 net. | 
These are tales that should prove abso- | 

lutely novel to American readers; they 
will take you to the far off South Ameri- 
can Pampas of half a century ago, when 
horsemen roamed the plains and no 
man’s life was certain. Edward Gar- 
nett, the distinguished critic, calls the 
first of these tales “the finest short story 
in English.” 


A DRAKE, BY GEORGE! 


author of “Moyle 
Jacket in colors, 











By John Trevena, 
Church-Town,” etc. 
$1.50 net. 

This rollicking Devonshire comedy | 
should dispel the notion that its distin- 


; guished author is in any sense “high- 
, brow.” 


Captain Drake, tolerable old liar | 
that he is; his nephew George, always 
looking for the man who invented work; 

Aunt Sophy, who forgets many things 
but imagines more; and many other 
amusing characters furnish Trevena with 
material for a yarn of rare good humor. 


MODERN RUSSIAN HISTORY 


By Alexander Kornilov, translated by | 
Alexander 8S. Kaun; with maps, 2 vol- 
umes, gilt tops, bored, $5 per set. 
The only adequate history of modern 

Russia available to the reader of English. 

Kornilov, whose point of view is liberal, 

is one of the most popular lecturers in | 

Petrograd, and he is a professor there at 

the Politechnicum of Peter the Great. | 

— work comes right down to the pres- | 


MUSIC AND BAD MANNERS 


By Carl Van Vechten. Boards, $1.50 net. 


This collection of essays by the gifted 
author of Music After the Great War is 
one that music lovers will enjoy keenly. | 
The longest chapter is on Spain and 
Music and among the other essays are 
“Music for the Movies,” “Leo Ornstein,” 
“A New Principle in Music,” “Shall We 
Realize Wagner’s Ideals?” etc. 


THE RUSSIAN SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING 


Translated from the Russian of Alezxan- 
dre Benois, by Abraham Yarmolinsky 
with an introduction by Christian Brin- | 
ton. With 32 full-page plates, 8vo, | 
bored, $3 net. 
A concise, yet brilliant, scholarly, and 

interesting survey of the entire field. The | 

work of a man prominent both as artist | 
and critic who knows intimately not only | 
the artistic productions of his own nation | 
but those of Western Europe as well, and | 
is thus enabled to present his subject in | 
a true perspective. 

















THE COLLECTED POEMS OF | 


WILLIAM H. DAVIES 


12mo, bownd in Italian boards, with a 
frontispiece portrait in Collotype by | 
William Rothenstein, $1.25 net. 
The first American edition of the work 

of a truly great poet—and one who 

should have an especially wide appeal to- 
day. It is refreshing poetry, akin per- | 
haps in its charm to W. H. Hudson's ex- | 

— and popular romance Green Man- 
ons. 








| Pu blished by 


ALFRED A. KNOPF | 


220 West Forty-Second Street, New York 
Send for a Uat of BORZOI Booka 








GOOD ‘BOOKS 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 





ORD went forth to put 
the remarkable manu- 
script into type. Now, the 


metal plates. ‘Lino has done 
himself proud on this. Watch 
out,” it urged, for the hydrau- 





linotypist was a man whose 
imagination had not been 
chained by the endless play 
of his fingers on the machine's 
keyboard. Often as he 
pounded out the type he 
sensed something of the 
author’s days and nights of 





lic press weighed down a bit 
unevenly. “Press more over 
there—and there—and there. 
That's it. Now all together 
for some fine molds.” 

The plates were so fine 
when finished that they 
brought a smile to the press 





unremitting toil, of ransacking authori- 
ties, of studying all sorts and conditions 
of men, which had resulted in the work 
before him. So he leafed thru the manu- 
script with a light in his eye. 

“Boy,” hecried tothe machine, “here’s 
a great book! Let’s make it good.” 

“All right, we will,” chattered the 

linotype, as it nervously bit its teeth into 
the slugs of molten metal. ‘“Wait— 
there’s a bad letter. Let me try that 
line again. I can do better than that.” 

So the linotype talked away till the 
end and finished the last page with the 
feeling of having fought a good fight. 

To the electrotyping room went the 
bright, shining galleys of type so plates 
could be made for printing. 

“Whoo!” cried the wax, as it ran over 
them to make the first mold for the 


as it gripped them in its hand, for the 
press was new and had all the ambition 
of youth to make a reputation. Hour 
after hour it waved over them the magic 
wand of inked rollers and tossed out huge 
printed sheets that put admiration into 
the eyes of the critical pressman. 

“There!” said the weary press, after 
the run. I kept my end up that time,” 

“Better not boast too soon,” gasped 
the sheets as they lay flung one upon 
the other. ‘““We’re not books yet.” 

But they soon became books. They 
were folded, sewn and bound, and before 
long were dressed in their paper covers 
to go out and make their way in the 
world. But they always remembered 
how their friends, chained in the shop, 
had worked with a great pride of per- 
formance. 


So unfolds the marvel of the printed word at THe ABinGcpon Press. For 127 moon the repu- 


tation of this house for fine craftsmanship hasever kept pace with thedistinctiono 
ideals. Today theimprintof Tue Apincpon Pressonabookisaguaranteeof quality. 


its publishing 
Thecata- 


log, sent upon request, listsa good many books you may beinterestedin. Somerecent issues follow: 





THE MAN OF POWER 

By Lynn Harotp Hovucu 
Twelve brief and graphic sketches of the 
characteristics of the efficient life. There is 
an interesting and vital treatment of such sub- 
jects as Mind, Conscience, Will and Emotion; 
a discussion of social and professional effi- 
ciency; and a chapter each on the efficient 

churchman and the efficient citizen. 


GIRLHOOD AND CHARACTER 
By Mary E. Moxcey 

This book, while in perfect accord with the 
latest and best psychology, is written in a 
thoroughly popular style. It is intended to 
help those who have to deal with girls of any 
age to understand how the character of a girl 
develops that they may be better able to assist 
in the process. 
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NEW YORK 
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Teachers’ Agencies 





Roston, 24 Park Street. 
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The Mosher Books 


My new 64-page Catalogue of hand- 
made paper editions in hand-set type 
and artistic bindings, at moderate 
prices, unsurpassed for gifts—Sent 
free on request. 


A Catalogue for Book 
Lovers Who Know 


Thomas Bird Mosher 


Portland, Maine 
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Nineteenth Century and After 
Fortnightly Review 
Contemporary Review | 
Blackwood’s Magazine 
Quarterly Review 
Edinburgh Review 


The Reviews published in America by this Com- 


Original English Editions | 


pany are the original English editions, | 
printed by the English publishers They are | 
identical in every way with the costly Foreign 


Editions, but are offered to the American public 
at about half the price charged abroad. They 
are not reprints. 
The War Articles | 

publishel In these Reviews are the strongest and 
most notable discussions of this great worlkd-prob- | 
lem available in print. lo the most literal sense | 
these discussions are timely and authoritative, | 
BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE 

during the War has set a new standard both for | 


itself and a8 a general magazine. Its stories and | 
articles are of living interest, and of rare and | 
upusval quality. 

These publications are absolutely indispensable | 
if you would keep in close touch with contemporary | 


English thought on the War. 
Annual Subscriptions 
Nineteenth Century & After, Fortnightly Review, 
Contemporary Review; Each per year, $4.50; any | 
two, $8.50; the three, $12.00, Single copies, 50 
cents Blackwood's Magazine, $3.00 per year; 
single copies, 35 cents With one quarterly, $6.50; | 
with two, $10.00. Quarterly Review, Edinburgh 
Review: Fach per year, $4.00; the two, §7.50 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO. | 


249 WEST 13TH ST., NEW YORK, 


















FINEST BOOKS 
at lower prices 
than any dealer can offer by becom- 
Ing life member of this association. 
——— Ni dues or initiation fee NOW. Stand 
ani sets at 4% to 1-3 publisher's prices, 















We send no agents See hooks before 
buying our catalog explains plan. 

NOTE THESE PRICES: 
$45 Geerge Eliot, fine buckram, 20 vols . $11.75 
$45 De Luxe Shakespeare, 20 vols 9.75 
$72 Jane Austen, morocco, 12 vols 10.85 
$6 Cooper's Leatherstecking Tales, 6 vols 1.95 
$51 De Maupassant, 17 vols 8.80 
Bargains go fast these days. Write now for catalog of 
also Bulletins of Popular Fiction and 


other 
Juventies 


THE SEN FRANKLIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Dept. W, 415 Presser Bidg., Annex. 








By Lajpat Rai 


A Leader of the Indian Nationalist Movement 


Young India 


An Interpretation and a History of the Nationalist 
Movement from Within 
With 8 portraits At all bookstores. $1.50 net. 


B. W. Huebsch, Publisher New York 
Every Author and Writer 


should be a member of our association which secures for 
you better service, justice from editors, better remuner- 
ation, quick coreguetien and GUARANTEES PUBLI- 
CATION. Membership fee of $1 gives you certificate, 
official organ one year and all privileges. Particulars free. 
INTERNATIONAL AUTHORS ASSOCIATION, 


Dept. N., Wilton Junction, lowa 
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A Meersis +r of lL eveeetues see Woews of Rerereuce m Au Lanouaces 
Dear Mr. Plerce: I Uke your phonic terete very much, 
They combine catreme accuracy with extreme perapicu- 
ity Cc. H. Grandgent (prof. rom. lang., Harvard). 
Volumes by Robert Morris Pierce, lecturer on phonet- 
ics in Columbia University, 1913-14: Chart of the Unt- 
sevens Alfagam, postpaid S7c. Chart of the Organs of 
37¢ Dictionary of Aviation, 287 p., paper $1.00, 
clown y 50. The Raven, by Poe, phonic (world-romic) 
text, paper 40c. La Maison que Pierre a batie, texte pho- 


The House that Jack Bullt, phonic text, l4c. 
Old Mother Hubbard, phonic text, 13c. The Ges 2 hen 
cording to Mark, chapter 1, phonic text, 1c 

same author: Problema of Number and UX, ot 
25c. Withetm Tell, by Schiller, act 1, ideophonic (four- 
fold) text for acquiring German, 265 p., paper 31c, cloth 
H0c. Dietionary of Nard Words, 645 p clot $1.26 

143 West 47th St., New York. 


nique, lac 


Languages Publishing Co , 








THE 1916 NECESSITY OF 
Every Public or Private Library 


POWYS LIST 
100 BEST BOOKS 


is the most extraordinary selection of 
Best Books ever published, but the 
reviewers are unanimous in their 
praise of the brilliant essay on Books 
and Reading and the concise com- 
mentary which follows each book in 
the list, one Philadelphia newspaper 
going so far as to say that if “book 
reviewers could do their work half 
as well as Mr. Powys, the book page 
would be the most popular of the 
entire newspaper.” 

















75 Cents At Your Bookstore. 





C.ARNOLD SHAW Pusr. NEW YORK. 





Send For Our New Fall Catalogue 
books to be 


It contains descriptions of the following 
published in October: 


Rodmoor, a romance. John Cowper Powys..... $1.50 


Quaker-Born, a war novel. Ian C. Hannah..... 1.85 
The Child of the Moat. (For girls.) I. B. S. Hol- 
born. -Unikoab es habe 1.25 
Sus spended Judgments. Essays. John ——— 
Powys.... . 2.00 
G. ARNOLD SHAW, Publisher 
Grand Central Terminal New York 











UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Lists of Publications in sciences, phi- 
losophy, philology, history, economics, 
will be sent upon request. 

The University of California Press 
BERKELEY, CAL. 




















Bancroft’s Popular 


HISTORY OF MEXICO 


1 vol 581 pp. IJilustrated, $2.00. 
“Stands practically alone as a comprehensive, 
popular history of Mexico.’'—Revtew of Reviews. 
The BANCROFT OOMPANY, Publishers, New York 














Party Politics and English Journalism 


1702-1742 
By DAVID HARRISON STEVENS, Ph.D., 
Inatructor in English, the University of Chicago. 
A political and literary study, with 
bibliography. $1.50 net, postpaid 
THE COLLEGIATE PRESS, MENAS 






























Chacles Evans Shenieee 
—The Man 


By John Palmer Gavit 


Sidelights Upon the Personality of the 
Republican Candidate for President 


(Reprinted from The Bvening Post) 


Has been issued in ‘pamphlet form. 10c 
per copy. mane Rates in quantities. 
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New Publications 


Holiday Book for Ohildren 


Brentano’s Edition of 
Fairy Tales by Hans Christian 
Andersen 








Illustrated by Harry Clarke. Containing 
16 color plates and 24 full-page drawings 
in pen and ink; also various ornaments 
and designs throughout the book. 
A superb edition, imprint paper, and il- 

lustrative work, making a thoroughly wor- 

thy setting for this work of everlasting de- 
light. Net. $5.00 


Important War Books 





International Government 


An International Authority for the pre- 
vention of war by L. &. Woolf and a Com- 
mittee of The Fabian Society, with an In- 
rye by Bernard Shaw. cloth. 
Net, le 


Causes and Consequences of the 
War 


8vo, 


By YVES GUYOT, late French Minister of 
State. Net, $3.00. 
This book has made a great impression in 
France. A Special Preface has been writ- 


ten by M. Guyot for this translation. 


England and Germany 


By DR. E. J. DILLON. With an Introduc- 
tion by the Hon. W. M. Hughes, Prime 
Minister of Australia. Net, $3.00. 

A remarkable survey of the preparatory 
work done by Germany in anticipation of 
the present war. Dr. Dillon is one of the 
great authorities on the political affairs of 
European nations. 


In the Line of Battle 


By WALTER Woop, author of ‘‘The Boys’ 
Book of Heroes,’’ etc. 8vo. Net, $1.75. 
A companion volume to ‘‘Soldiers’ Stories 

of the War.’’ Each story told in the actual 

words of its hero. The illustrations in this 
work are from official photographs, 


Novels 


Private Gaspard; A Soldier of France 
By RENE BENJAMIN. 12mo. Net, $1.35. 

This wonderful book received the prize 
of the Academie Goncourt, and has sold in 
France into the hundred thousands, No 
book in any language gives the real atmos- 
phere of war times in a country as does 
this unusual piece of writing, and it is only 
in such pages as Kipling’s ‘‘Soldiers Three’’ 
that we get as immortal a private soldier as 
is the irrepressible Gaspard—a_ typical 
French petty tradesman called to the de- 
fence of his country. The horrors of war 
seen through his eyes are wonderfully real- 
istic, while hig irresistible humor everywhere 
relieves the tragic strain of the intense de- 
acriptive writing. 


Love’s Inferno 

EDWARD STILGEBAUER, 
a Net, $1.35 
The author of this remarkable book ex- 
led himself to Switzerland in order to write 
it, and now that it is written it Is forbid- 
den to be eold or read in Germany. A 
powerful novel—a narrative of war from 
the German side, it is as terrible a docu- 

ment of accusation as was ‘‘J'accuse."’ 


The Gods’ Carnival 
A Romance of Sicily. By NORMA LORI- 
MER, author of “‘A Wife Out of Egypt.’’ 
Net, $1.35. 
The scene is laid in Taormina, the beauty 
spot of Sicily, and is probably the author's 
best novel, 


For Sale at All Bookstores. 
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REALLY NOTABLE BOOKS 


“THE” MEXICO BOOK 
HAS ARRIVED! 


SECOND EDITION 


BENICHTED 
MEXICO 


A Gigantic Searchlight 


on the Mexican Problem 
By RANDOLPH WELLFORD SMITH. 
“Of the manner of Mr. Smith’s contro- 
versial writing, it may be said that it 
shows restraint and dignity—commend- 
able and rare qualities in modern poli- 
tics. And to the parts of his book deal- 
ing with modern Mexican history noth- 
ing but praise can justly be given. It 
is an arraignment of tyranny and li- 
cense which no historian will ignore, and 
which deserves the attention of every 
fair-minded American citizen.” — New 
York Times. 
Cloth. 


IRELAND’S LITERARY 
RENAISSANCE 


By ERNEST A. BOYD, formerly edi- 
tor of The Irish Review. Oct. 20th. 
8vo. Cloth, 416 pages. 2.50 net. 
The purpose of this important and 

exhaustive work is to give an account 

of the literature produced in Ireland 
during the last thirty years, under the 
impulse of the Celtic Renaissance. 


AN AMERICAN DOSTOIEVSKY 


WINDY 
McPHERSON’S SON 


By SHERWOOD ANDERSON, 
Cloth. $1.40 net. 

“One of the finest outputs from the 
pen of a writer dealing with essentially 
American phases of life that has ap- 
peared for many a season. It depicts 
life in the Middle West; pictures it as 
Dostoievsky pictured the many-colored 
life of Russia: with almost as wonder- 
ful a touch of genius, with a more con- 
centrated and daring skill."—New York 
Times. 








390 pages. $1.50 net. 











JUST OUT 
A WONDERFUL NOVEL 


THE 
WONDERFUL 
YEAR 


By a Wonderful Author 


WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


Author of “Jaffery,” “The Beloved Vag- 
abond,” etc. 

“A charming, occasionally dramatic, 
story told in a delightful and piquant 
style. From whatever point of view one 
may regard it—whether as a story, the 
analysis of one man’s development, a 
picture of provincial life, or a glimpse 
of the spirit of a nation—The Won- 
derful Year’ is a notable novel.”"—New 
York Times. 

Decorated Cloth. $1.40 net. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 
JOHN LANE CO., NEW YORK 























A treasure house of golden tales and fascinating conjecture 


MYTHOLOGY OF ALL RACES 


Under the General Editorship of Louis Herbert Gray, M.A., Ph.D. 
late Associate Editor of Hastings’s Encyclopeedia of Religion and Ethics. 





For the general reader who desires — - 
MAX MULLER SAYS 





MONROE'S breadth of understanding and cul- 

CYCLOPEDIA OF ture, Mythology is as important a “Mythology not only 
cone EDUCATION si study as the history of nations or Sieben Gna teadies - 
highly important to the biography of men. It has to do but infects more 
compare the mytholo- with what the childhood of our race oe See ae 
gies of yertoes aa has thought of the mysteries of na- a ox 
Gevilientian te antes te ture and of life, and how it has en- BOSTON 
gain a broader view."’ deavored to interpret the spiritual TRANSCRIPT 

forces governing human destiny “Will test and encom 





pass the ak of ac 


which still feed our universal curios- ee = = 
ity and provoke the never-answered — 
WHY ? of our inward thoughts. See 


NEW YORK TIMES 


**Monumenta in its 





Plan and significance."’ 








Tap Mythology, the well-spring of our customs, religion, literature, art, philosophy, 
and music, and see the prehistoric phases of our own beliefs Enjoy the quaint, beau- 
tiful, informative, or inspiring tales to which any given modern doctrine, legend, or 
superstition may usually be traced back. Feel the quickening and sympathy which 
come with reading of those distant ages and distant men as soon as we realize that 
here is the real story of our own race—indeed, of our own selves 





“May safely be pronounced one of the most important enterprises of this age of 
co-operative scholarship.’ —Prof. George F. Moore, LL.D., Harvard Unie. | 
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Each volume is the work of a scholar preeminent in his particular field, but “writ- 


ten in a fashion so popular that they cannot fail to interest the general reader.” In 
the whole 13 volumes which the work comprises there are more than 800 beautiful il- 
lustrations, many in color, from native sources, including photogravures, four, three, 
and two-color prints, half tones, and line plates. Over five years have already been 


spent to make this set in point of interest, scholarship, and elegance “a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever.” 

For $78 a complete set will be delivered free to any address in America. Three 
vciumes have been issued: Classical, by Dr. William Sherwood Fox, of Princeton Uni 
versity; North American, by Dr. Hartley Burr Alexander, of the University of Ne- 


braska; and Oceanic, by Dr. Roland Burrage Dixon, of Harvard University. The others 
will appear at frequent intervals 


THE MARSHALL JONES COMPANY, Publishers, 210 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me, charges prepaid, the new volume in ‘‘Mythology of A Races this wit t any 
cost to me or obligation. If satisfie! I will agree to pay $6 on receipt of « ‘ &4 
per month until $78 has b ! » e and midress on margir 




















Hundreds of Thousands 
of WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


Dicticnaries are in use by business men, engineers, bankers, 


. 
clergy- 


judges, architects, doctors, farmers, teachers, librarians, 
men, ty successful men and women the world over. 


ARE YOU EQUIPPED TO WIN? 


The New International provides the mean 


fund of information? 


400,000 Words. 2,700 Pages. 
6,000 Illustrations. 12,009 Biographical Entries. 
30,000 Geographical Subjects. 


GRAND PRIZE (Highest Award) Panama-Pacific Ex 
REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Editions. 
WRITE for Specimen Pages FREE Pocket Maps if i mention The Natior 
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tion answerer. It insures you again t embarra ing 
errors in spelling, pronunciation, and poor choice 7of 
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“WHAT IS 


AN INTERNAL BATH? 


By R. W. BEAL 
UCH has been said and volumes have | thing else necessary for the attainment of 


been written describing at length the 
many kinds of bathg civilized man 


has indulged in from time to time. Every 
possible resource of the human mind has 
been brought into play to fashion new 


strange as it may 
as the 


methods of bathing, but, 


seem, the most important as well 
most beneficial of all baths, the “Internal 
Bath,” has been given little thought. The 


reason for this is probably due to the fact | 


that few people seem to realize the tremen- 
dous part that internal bathing plays in the 
acquiring and maintaining of health. 

If you were to ask a dozen people to define 
an internal bath you would have as many 
different definitions, and the probability is 
that not one of them would be correct. To 
avoid as to what consti- 
internal bath, let it be said that a 
enema is no more an internal 
bath than a bill of fare is a dinner. 

If it were and agreeable to take 
the great mass of thinking people to witness 
an average post-mortem the sights they 
would see and the things they would learn 
would prove of such lasting benefit and 
impress them so profoundly that further ar- 
gument in favor of internal bathing would 
be unnecessary to convince them. Unfortu- 
nately, however, it is not possible to do this, 


any misconception 
tutes an 


hot water 


possible 


profitable as such an experience would doubt- | 


less prove to be. There is, then, only one 


other way to get this information into their | 
hands, and that is, by acquainting them with | 


such knowledge ag will enable them to ap- 
preciate the value of this long-sought-for 
health-pruducing necessity. 

Few people realize what a very little thing 
is necessary sometimes to 
physical condition. Also they have almost 
no conception of how a little carelessness, in- 
difference, or neglect can be the fundamental 
cause of the most virulent disease. For in- 
stance, that universal disorder from which 
almost all humanity is suffering, known as 
“constipation,” “auto-intoxication,” “auto- 
infection,” and a multitude of other terma 
is not only curable but preventable through 
the consistent practice of internal bathing. 

How many people realize that normal func- 
tioning of the bowels and a clean intestinal 
tract make it impossible to become sick? 
“Man of to-day is only fifty per cent. effi- 
Reduced to simple English, this 
means that most men are trying to do a 
man's portion of work on half a man’s power. 
This applies equally to women. 

That it is impossible to continue to do this 
indefinitely must be apparent to all. Nature 
never intended the delicate human organism 
to be operated on a hundred per cent. over- 
load A machine 
not break down, and the body certainly can- 
than a machine. There is en- 

unnecessary and avoidable 
world. 


cient.” 


not do more 
tirely 
sickness in the 


too much 


How many people can you name, includ- 
ing yourself, who are physically vigorous, 
healthy and strong? The number is appall- 
ingly smal! 

It is not a complex matter to keep in con- 
dition, but it takes a little time, and in these 


strenuous days peopl. have time to do every 


improve their | 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

such a vast amount of practical information 


happiness but the most essential thing of all, 
that of giving their bodies their proper care. 

Would you believe that five to ten minutes 
of time devoted to systematic internal bathing 
can make you healthy and maintain your 
physical efficiency indefinitely? Granting 
that such a simple procedure as this will 
do what is claimed for it, is it not worth 
while to learn more about that which will 
|; accomplish this end? Internal bathing will 
do this, and it will do it for people of all 
| ages and in all conditions of health and dis- 
ease. 

People don't seem to realize, strange to say, 
how important it is to keep the body free 
from accumulated body-waste poisons. Their 
doing so would prevent the absorption into 
the blood of the poisonous excretions of the 
body, and health would be tife inevitable re- 
sult. 

If you would keep your blood pure, your 
heart normal, your eyes clear, your com- 
plexion clean, your mind keen, your blood 
pressure normal, your nerves relaxed, and 
be able to enjoy the vigor of youth in your 
declining years, practice internal bathing and 
begin to-day. 

Now that your attention has been called 
to the importance of internal bathing, it 
may be that a number of questions will 
| suggest themselves to your mind. You will 





| probably want to know WHAT an internal 
| bath is, WHY people should take them, and 
the WAY to take them. These and countless 
| other questions are all answered in a book- 
| let entitled “THE WHAT, THE WHY and 
|THE WAY OF INTERNAL BATHING,” 
| written by Dr. Chas. A. Tyrrell, the inventor 
|of the “J. B. L. Cascade,” whose lifelong 
study and research along this line make 
him the preéminent authority on this sub- 
ject Not only has internal bathing saved 
and prolonged Dr. Tyrrell’s own life, but 
the lives of a multitude of hopeless individ- 
uals have been equally spared and prolonged. 
No book has ever been written containing 


to the business man, the worker, and the 
housewife; all that is necessary to secure 
this book is to write to Dr. Chas. A. Tyrrell 
at No. 134 West Sixty-fifth Street, New York 


City, and mention having read this article 


‘in the Nation, and same will be immediately 


could not stand this and | 


‘the truth of these 


mailed to you free of all cost or obligation. 

Perhaps you realize now, more than ever, 
statements, and if the 
reading of this article will result in a proper 
appreciation on your part of the value of 
internal bathing, it will have served its 
purpose. What you will want to do now 
is to avail yourself of the opportunity for 
learning more about the subject, and your 
writing for this book will give you that 
information. Do not put off doing this, but 
send for the book now, while the matter is 
fresh in your mind. 

“Procrastination is the thief of time.” <A 
thief is one who steals something. Don't 
allow procrastination to cheat you out of 
your opportunity to get this valuable infor- 


mation, which Is free for the asking. If 
you would be natural, be healthy. It Is 
unnatural to be sick. Why be unnatural, 


when it is such a simple thing to be well? 
—[{Advertisement. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 

OF AUGUST 24, 1912, OF 


The Nation 


Published weekly, Thursdays, at New York, N. Y., 
for October 1, 1916. 


State of New York, ’ ge: 
County of New York, }$”~"" 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Emil M, Scholz, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Publisher of The Nation, and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etce., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 


Publisher—Emil M. Scholz, 

226 Central Park West, New York City. 
Editor—Harold de Wolf Fuller, 

1 East 9th Street, New York City. 
Managing Editor—Harold de Wolf Fuller, 

1 East 9th Street, New York City. 


Business Manager—Eami! M. Scholz, 
226 Central Park West, New York City. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses 
of individual owners, or if a corporation, give ite name 
and the names and addresses of stockholders owning or 
holding 1 per cent. or more of the total amount of 


stock.) 
New York Evening Post Co., 20 Vesey St., New York 

City. Stockholders: 
Henry Adams, 1605 H Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Mre. John M. Howells, 130 West 
357th Street, New York; Alexander D. Noyes, 260 
West 76th Street, New York; Emil M. Schola, 
226 Central Park West, New York; Harold M. 
Phelps Stokes, 209 Madison Avenue, New York; 
Oewald G. Villard, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.; Oswald 
G. Villard, Trustee for Fanny G. Villard, Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y¥.; Fanny G. Villard, Dobbs Ferry, 
N. ¥.; Miss Martha R. White, 18 West 69th 
Street. New York; Miss Amelia E. White, 18 
West 69th Street, New York. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: (If there are none so state.) 


Alexander D. Noyes, 260 West 76th Street, New 
York: Bmil M, Scholz, 226 Central Park West, 
New York; Harold M. Phelps Stokes, 209 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York; Oswald G. Villard, 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.; Fanny G. Villard, Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holdere as they appear upon the books of the 
company, but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, le given: also that the sald two paragraphs con- 
tain etatements embracing afMfiant's full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six 
monthe preceding the date shown above is (This 
information is required from dally publications only.) 

EMIL M. SOHOLZ, Publisher. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this second dap 

of October, 1916. 





Henry H. Brown, 
Notary Public, New York County. 


(My commission expires March 31, 1917.) 


Form $526.—Ed. 1916. 


Nors.—This statement must be made in duplicate and 
both copies delivered by the publisher to the postmaster, 
who ehall send one copy to the Third Assistant Postmas- 
ter General (Division of Classification), Washington, 
Dp. C., and retain the other in the files of the post 
office. The publisher must pub'ish a copy of this etate- 
ment in the second issue printed next after ite Gling. 
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Foreign and American 
Dealers in 

Rare Books, Autographs, Manu- 

scripts, Prints, Engravings, etc. 

















JUST PUBLISHED 
PART VI OF THE 


CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


DE REUTER LIBRARY 


CONTAINING THE MOST COMPLETE 
COLLECTION OF MODERN 
WORKS ON 


MATHEMATICS 


EVER OFFERED BY A BOOKSELLER 
TOGETHER WITH 
Books on Astronomy, Physics, Etc. 
Post-free on application, from 


HENRY SOTHERAN AND CO. 
43, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
ENGLAND 
N.B.—The former parts may also be had:— 
I. Art and Archaeology; Il. History; II. Phi 
losophy, Orientalia and Classical Literature; IV. 
European Literature and Philology, Natural His- 
tory and Anthropology. V. Anatomy, Medicine, 

law and Theology. 














BOOKS! Over 1,000,000 volumes on every conceiv 
able subject, second-hand, at half prices; new, 25 per 
cent. discount; catalorues free. One of the finest 
stocks of Rare Books ahd First Editions. State wants 
Books beught.—W. and G. Foyle, 121-123 Charing 
Cross Road, London, Eng. 


RARE BOOKS AND FIRST EDITIONS 
PURCHASED for people who are too busy 
to form libraries. Address 


DOWNING, Box 1336, BOSTON, | MASS. 


Books, Second-hand—Catalogues, post free 
HERBERT E. GORFIN (late Charing Cross Road), 
1 WALERAND ROAD, LEWISHAM, LONDON, 8.E 











MAGAZINES TO BE HAD 


BACK NUMBERS OF 
145 4th Avenue. 


at ABRAHAMS BOOK STORE, 


HOTEL POWHATAN| 


WASHINGTON, 
































Penn. Ave., 18th & H. Sts., N. W. 


Overlooking White House Grounds. New, 
absolutely fireproof. Convenient to theater 
and fashionable shopping districts. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Rooms, detached bath... .$1.50, $2.00 up 
Rooms, private bath..... . $2.50, $3.00 up 


Ask for Souvenir Booklet with Map 
E. C. OWEN, Manager 
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When the Whistle Blows 








The healthy toiler who is properly nourished 1 

not trying to see how little he can do for his wages. 
He drops his work when the whistle blows with 
the satisfaction and pride of having put in a full 
day’s work. Health for the toiler with hand or 
brain comes from an easily digested food that is 
rich in muscle-building, brain-making material. 


Shredded Wheat 


is the most perfect ration ever devised for men and women 
who do things, because it contains the greatest amount 

body building nutriment in smallest bulk, with the least 
tax upon the digestive organs. It contains all the bo ' 
building material in the whole wheat grain, including the 


bran-coat which is so useful in keeping the alimentary tract 
clean and healthy. It is the favorite 
man and the indoor man. 


' ‘ 
food Oo! the outdoor 


Two shredded wheat biscuits with 
milk or cream for breakfast will 
supply all the nutriment needed 
fora half day’s work or play. Also 
deliciously nourishing for any 
meal when served with sliced ba- 
nanas, baked apples or other fresh 
or preserved fruits, 





Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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LIPPINCOTT 
BOOKS 


FOR SALE AT ALL 
BOOKSTORES 


J. BD Larreis~ncotT ComMPpany 


MONTREAL PHILADELPMIA LONDON 


OPEN THAT DOOR! 


By R. STURGIS INGERSOLL. 
Net, $1.00 


A stimulating volume with a 
“kick” upon the relation of 
books to life: the part great 
books play in our goings and 
comings, in the office, in the 
street, and in the market place. 
The relation of poetry to the 


suburbanite. 

Similar tn size and style to those popu- 
lar sellers, ‘“‘Why Worry?"’ ‘‘Pee Alone,"’ 
ste., ete 


BETTY AT FORT 


BLIZZARD 


By MOLLY ELLIOT SEA- 
WELL. Four illustrations in 
color and decorations by Ed- 
mund Frederick. Net, $1.50 
This is a straightaway army 

love story, with the scene laid at 

a post in the far Northwest. It 

is a sequel to the famous 

“Betty’s Virginia Christmas,” so 

popular a few years ago. It is 

realistic and yet as light as 

Betty's laugh—presented in a 

delightfully dainty gift book 

style, it makes a charming 

Christmas present. 


FIGHT FOR FOOD 
By LEON A. CONGDON, Ad- 
vising Member of Kansas 
State Board of Health. 
Net, $1.25 
The high cost of living is 
everybody's problem. This book 
presents the reason and stimu- 
lating thoughts upon the solu- 
tion. It treats the problem from 
the producer's, the middleman’s 
and the consumer's viewpoints. 


NOTE TO READERS: 


garding the following, just 


THE UNITED STATES 


Book 3 ; 
our request tha: you ask your book dealer for information re- 
published 
AVY, bringing this standard work up to date. 


The Nation 


A GREAT ART WORK 


JOSEPH PENNELL’S PICTURES 


OF THE WONDER OF WORK 
Profusely illustrated. Net, $2.00. 


Mr. Pennell is notably a modern, and has found art in 
one of the greatest phases of modern achievement—the 
Wonder of Work—the building of giant ships, railway 
stations, and the modern skyscraper; giant manufacturing, 
marble-quarrying; oil-wells and wharves—all the great 
work which man sets his hand to do. The crisp and won- 
derful and inspiring touches of introduction to each pic- 
ture are as illuminating as the pictures themselves. 


TRAINING FOR THE STAGE 


By ARTHUR HORNBLOW 
Preface by DAVID BELASCO 
Illustrated. Net, $1.25 


The author is the editor of The Theatre Magazine; the 
book is especially for those who have stage ambitions. 
The presentment will be of great value to amateurs as 
well as professionals and of interest to all outsiders who 
are at the same time interested in the theatre. 


TRAINING FOR THE 


NEWSPAPER TRADE 
By DON C. SEITZ 
Business Manager of New York World 
Illustrated. Net, $1.25 


Joseph Pulitzer’s right-hand man was Don C. Seitz. 
This book is for the man or woman interested in or enter- 
ing the newspaper trade as editor, advertising man, printer, 
or reporter. It tells what is required, what the business 
offers and the part it plays in life. 


CLOTHING FOR WOMEN 


ITS SELECTION, DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 
By LAURA I. BALDT 
Teachers College, New York City 


Being the First Volume in Lippincott’s Home Manuals. Edited by 
BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS, Pb.D., Teachers College, N. Y. C. 
Net, $2.00 
262 illustrations in the text. 


This work deals exhaustively with the selection, design, 
and construction of women’s clothing. The difficult prob- 
lems of harmony of color and design have been fully 
treated. It is a book for the College short course, the 
high school, and the home library. 


FROM NATURE FORWARD 
By HARRIET DOAN PRENTISS 
Limp leather binding. 


Seven colored plates. 


Net, $2.00 


The public mind is unsettled; the individual lives a 
day-to-day existence, wrestling with disease, mental trou- 
bles and unsatisfactory issues. This book outlines a sys- 
tem of psychological reforms that can be followed by 
every man and woman, 


descriptions are long and advertising space short, hence 


A new edition of Clark’s A SHORT HISTORY OF 
$3.00 net. THE 


GOLDEN BOOK OF ENGLISH SONNETS, by William Robertson, $1.25 net, is considered 


by English critics 
LECT IT, by 
book 

‘ pre 


to be the best anthology published, ) 
1. Sydney Lewis, $3.00 net, contains 75 illustrations in color and half-tone. A 
the collector and expert will prize. 


fusely illustrated cyclopedia of the names and emblems of all the Saints, MARVELS 


OLD GLASS AND HOW TO COL- 
SAINTS AND THEIR EMBLEMS, $10.00 net, 


OF AVIATION, $1.25 net, is another popular scientific volume in the Marvel Library for 


young people. 
net, gives the 
tary homes and country places. 


text book. $1.00 net. 


UNITED STATES, by Matthew Page Andrews. 


KEEP-WELL STORIES FOR LITTLE FOLKS, by May F. Jones, $0.75 
information needed that will interest children in bringing about healthy, sani- 
There are 30 illustrations. 


BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 


A popular work as well as an excellent 














WINTER JOURNEYS 


IN THE SOUTH 
By JOHN MARTIN HAM- 
MOND. Profusely illustrat- 
ed. Net, $3.50 
A fascinating book on the 
winter resorts of the South all 
the way from the Sulphur 
Springs to Palm Beach and S35t. 
Augustine, pictured by the au- 
thor himself with new photo- 
graphs taken especially for the 


work, 
RINGS 


By GEORGE FREDERICK 
KUNZ, Ph.D., author of “The 
Curious .Lore of Precious 
Stones” and “Tine Magic of 
Jewels and Charms.” Profuse- 
ly illustrated in color and dou- 
bletone. Net, $6.00 
A wonderful book on finger 

rings in all ages and in all climes 

by America’s most famous gem 
expert. Everything about rings 
in one volume. 


PRACTICAL BOOK OF 
EARLY AMERICAN 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 
By HAROLD DONALDSON 
EBERLEIN and ABBOT 
McCLURE. Profusely illus- 
trated. Colored frontispiece. 
Net, $6.00 
A thoroughly practical book 
for collectors, artists, craftsmen, 
archaeologists, libraries, mu- 
seums and the general reader. 
The volume is the result of great 
research and a wide knowledge 
of the subject. 


PRACTICAL BOOK 


OF ARCHITECTURE 
By C. MATLACK PRICE, Pro- 

fusely illustrated. Net, $6.00 

Not only a book for the man 
or woman who wishes to build a 
home (and for whom it is more 
helpful than any work previous- 
ly published), but a book which 
tells the general reader what he 
needs to know about architec- 
ture—about the buildings he 
sees in America or Europe, pub- 
lic as well as private. 


PARKS 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE SERIES 
By GEORGE BURNAP, Of- 
ficial Landscape Architect, 
Public Buildings and Grounds, 
Washington, D. C. Profusely 
illustrated. Frontispiece in 
color. Net, $6.00 
The only exhaustive book on 
the subject and by the foremost 
authority on the subject. Con- 
tains many new hints from the 
finest European examples of 
Park work as well as American. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY—PUBLISHERS—PHILADELPHIA 


THE NATION PRESS, Inc. 
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